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The  Valley  of  the  Stars 


CHAPTER  I 

OUTLANDERS 

LATER,  Dcming  was  to  grow  more  important, 
but  as  Edna  Pendleton  could  not  look  into  the 
future  she  was  not  to  be  censured  because  she  found 
the  town  disappointing. 

She  did  not  know  what  she  expected  of  Dcming, 
because  her  mental  picture  of  the  place  had  been 
vague.  But  somehow  she  had  hoped  that  Deming 
would  prove  to  be  attractive. 

It  was  n't  attractive.  It  was  n't  even  enterprising. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the 
squat,  ugly  frame  shanties,  the  dust-windrowed 
street,  the  baked  and  shriveled  condition  of  the  land, 
the  vacuum-like  stillness,  and  the  few  solemn-visaged 
men  who  were  stolidly  regarding  her  as  she  descended 
from  the  steps  of  the  Pullman,  the  town  was  dead 
and  the  owners  of  the  solemn  faces  were  the  mourn- 
ers standing  around  awaiting  the  hour  of  interment. 

The  planks  of  the  station  platform  were  hot ;  she 
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was  enveloped  in  a  shimmering,  dazzling  blur  of 
white  heat ;  and  as  the  train  pulled  away  and  left  her 
standing  on  the  platform  surrounded  by  the  traveling- 
bags  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  felt  an  impulse 
to  run  after  it. 

However,  she  did  not  yield  to  the  impulse,  because 
she  was  not  going  to  permit  herself  to  become  panic- 
stricken  over  the  dismal  outlook.  She  had  come  to 
stay  and  no  first  impression  was  going  to  frighten 
her. 

She  had  not  looked  once  at  the  man  who  had  got 
off  the  train  with  her.  He  stood  amid  some  bags 
that  evidently  belonged  to  him,  watching  Edna  Pen- 
dleton's face.  But  not  until  the  girl's  gaze  had 
swept  the  length  of  the  station  platform,  the  forlorn 
skj'-line  of  the  town  and  the  faces  of  the  loungers 
near  by,  did  she  look  at  the  man. 

'^Vhat  a  dismal  place !"  she  said  then. 

"Horrible!"  he  agreed,  grimacing. 

Man  and  girl  appeared  unaware  of  the  wild, 
rugged,  picturesque  beauty  surrounding  them.  Had 
they  looked  beyond  the  town  into  the  far  reaches 
of  the  country  they  might  have  felt  the  majesty  of 
nature ;  they  would  have  seen  the  virgin  land  basking 
in  a  light  that  the  world  from  which  they  had  come 
never  knew;  they  would  have  seen  the  rimming 
mountains  with  their  peaks  ablaze  in  the  sun;  they 
would  have  perceived  the  bright  cleanness  that 
reigned  over  this  new  world,  like  an  Eastern  country- 
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side  minus  the  smoke  of  industry,  glistening  and 
refreshed  after  a  rain. 

They  did  not  feel  the  dry.  keen  lightness  of  the 
atmosphere;  they  were  not  aware  that  though  the 
sun  was  hot  they  were  not  uncomfortable.  They 
saw  only  the  dingy  town  lying  before  them  swathed 
in  its  dust  and  fouled  by  its  rubbish-heaps.  They 
had  expected  more  of  the  town,  and  were  resentful. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Robert  M.  Nevins 
has  n't  kept  his  word,"  said  the  man.  "I  think  you 
said  he  wrote  that  he  would  meet  us  at  the  train  with 
a — what  did  he  call  it?" 

"A  buckboard."  answered  the  girl.  She  shut  her 
lips  firmly  and  her  gaze  went  to  three  loungers  who 
were  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  station  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  loungers  were  in 
the  shade  cast  by  the  hood  of  the  station  roof.  Edna 
Pendleton  had  flashed  a  glance  at  them  an  instant 
after  she  had  alighted  from  the  train,  and  she  had 
caught  their  concerted  gaze  ujxjn  herself  and  her 
escort. 

But  now  the  loungers  were  not  looking  at  her ;  they 
had  ignored  her  entirely,  as  if  after  one  glance  their 
curiosity  had  been  satisfied.  The  completeness  of 
their  disregard  for  her  presence  near  them  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  were  talking  animatedly. 

The  center  lounger,  who  was  a  tall  man,  was  lean- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  station,  although  he 
seemed  to  be  standing  very  erect  despite  the  fact  that 
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his  shoulders  were  touching  the  wall  behind  him. 
His  arms  were  folded  over  his  chest,  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  was  pulled  well  down  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  staring  straight  ahead  into  the  shimmer- 
ing blur  of  light  with  a  steadiness  which  gave  Edna 
Pendleton  the  impression  that  he  was  studying  some 
object  on  the  remote  horizon.  Obviously  he  was 
not  interested  in  girls  who  alighted  from  Pullman 
cars. 

Altogether,  Edna  Pendleton  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  stepped  off  the  train  with  her  had  not  been 
standing  on  the  station  platform  more  than  thirty 
seconds,  and  yet  in  that  time  Edna  had  gazed  twice 
at  the  tall  man  who  seemed  to  stare  toward  the  hori- 
zon. 

The  tall  man  irritated  her.  His  picturesque  attire 
offended  her.  It  seemed  ludicrous,  puerile,  unnec- 
essary; it  gave  him  an  air  of  distinction  that  she 
felt  no  man  should  wear. 

She  quite  ignored  the  fact  that  his  two  compan- 
ions were  similarly  arrayed ;  that  their  woolen  shirts, 
their  chaparajos,  their  high-heeled  boots,  their  spurs, 
their  cartridge  belts  and  the  heavy  pistol  that  each 
man  wore  at  his  hip,  were  as  conspicuous  and  as 
absurd  as  his  own. 

Singularly,  Edna's  irritation  seemed  provoked  by 
the  tall  man  alone.  She  observed  the  others  in  a 
general,  sweeping  glance,  while  she  perceived  vari- 
ous details  of  the  tall  man's  appearance. 
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She  was  annoyed  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
never  seen  a  man  quite  as  good-looking  as  the  tall 
man.  Moreover,  he  appeared  unaware  of  his  good 
looks.  As  a  usual  thing  young  men  of  his  type  were 
rather  too  conscious  of  their  attractions. 

Upon  second  thought,  while  continuing  to  talk 
with  her  companion,  Edna  revised  her  opinion  of 
the  tall  man.  She  decided  he  was  not  good-looking. 
He  was  merely  ruggedly  masculine.  And  she  be- 
lieved that  no  man  had  a  right  to  seem  so  serene, 
so  confident,  so  sure  of  himself. 

The  details  of  his  appearance  were  fi.xed  quite 
clearly  in  her  consciousness.  His  hair  was  of  that 
shade  of  brown  which  is  almost  black,  and  she  felt 
that  were  she  just  a  little  farther  from  him  she  must 
have  been  convinced  that  it  was  the  latter  color. 
Also  it  was  slightly  wavy  and  abundant,  for  where 
the  sweat-band  of  his  hat  pressed  it  at  the  back  of  his 
head  it  stuck  out  defiantly. 

The  tall  man  was  lithe  and  slender;  the  skin  of  his 
face  and  neck  and  hands  was  a  rich  bronze.  There 
were  Uttle  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  vanish- 
ing into  his  temples.  His  eyes  were  gray  and,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  appeared  to  be  gravely  inter- 
ested in  the  horizon,  they  were  agleam  with  some 
emotion. 

Edna  was  aware  of  a  pulse  of  antagonism  in  which 
was  a  disturbing  knowledge  that  she  was  betraying 
more  interest  in  the  cowboy  than  should  be  bestowed 
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upon  any  lounger,  however  distinguished-looking. 
His  lack  of  interest  in  her  piqued  her.  As  far  back 
as  she  could  remember  men  had  betrayed  interest 
in  her. 

She  was  not  accustomed  to  being  ignored.  Half 
a  dozen  men  in  New  York  had  assured  her  they 
would  be  entirely  immune  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  other  girls  until  she  returned. 
Dozens  of  other  men  had  been  glum  in  voicing  their 
regrets. 

She  had  permitted  Hale  Seaton  to  come  with  her 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  family  and  professed 
to  know  something  about  the  law.  And  because 
she  was  on  her  way  to  assume  a  partnership  in  a 
cattle  ranch  in  the  Mimbres  Valley,  Edna  Pendle- 
ton considered  Seaton  would  be  of  use. 

She  didn't  much  care  for  Seaton.  Outwardly, 
he  was  not  objectionable,  but  certain  little  mental 
peculiarities  which  had  a  habit  of  betraying  them- 
selves at  frequent  intervals  had  made  Seaton  inel- 
igible, though  she  had  never  told  him  so. 

She  had  n't  permitted  Seaton  to  discover  that  she 
was  interested  in  the  tall  cowboy,  and  she  assured 
herself  that  she  really  was  n't  interested  in  him,  un- 
less irritation  could  be  considered  interest.  But  now, 
while  listening  with  little  attention  to  what  Seaton 
was  saying  to  her,  she  perceived  that  the  tall  cow- 
puncher  was  looking  directly  at  her  with  the  pecu- 
liar intentness  of  expression  which  had  filled  his 
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eyes  while  his  gaze  had  been  on  the  horizon.  She 
was  startled  at  the  grave  disapprobation  in  his  glance. 

Resentfully  she  returned  his  gaze,  lifting  her  chin 
defiantly  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  n't  concerned 
with  his  opinion  of  her.  To  her  vast  astonishment 
his  face  did  not  change  expression,  nor  did  his  gaze 
waver  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  He  seemed,  as  be- 
fore, to  be  serenely  unaware  of  her  existence. 

He  was  looking  at  her,  to  be  sure,  but  his  thoughts 
were  not  of  her.  She  had  an  impression  that  he 
was  looking  through  her  at  the  horizon  that  api:)eared 
so  interesting  to  him. 

Deliberately  she  turned  her  back  to  him. 

"That  building  over  there  looks  like  a  hotel."  she 
said  to  Seaton.  "Let  us  go  there,  please,  and  wait 
for  Mr.  Nevins." 

Seaton  picked  up  the  bags  and  moved  along  the 
platform,  Miss  Pendleton  following.  At  the  end  of 
the  platform  she  glanced  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  to  see  that  the  tall  cowboy  and  his  two  friends 
were  still  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  station  roof. 
They  had  not  changed  position ;  they  were  not  even 
watching  her. 

And  yet,  despite  their  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  her,  the  loungers  had  been  watching  her.  She 
had  been  duly  inspected  and  critically  studied,  for 
she  and  Seaton  had  only  turned  the  far  corner  of  the 
station  platform  when  the  lounger  to  the  right  of 
the  tall  cowboy  spoke. 
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"Thoroughbred,  I  reckon." 

The  man  on  the  left  of  the  tall  puncher  grinned. 

"Been  pampered  a  heap,  the  way  I  sized  her  up," 
he  said.     He  looked  at  the  tall  cowboy. 

The  latter  was  still  gazing  into  the  far  reaches  of 
the  land.  He  seemed  gravely  to  consider  the  shining 
peaks  of  some  mountains  so  far  away  that  they 
appeared  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  green  and  inviting 
world  that  stretched  toward  them. 

He  did  not  answer  the  man  at  his  left,  but  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  the  mountains. 

"I  reckon  you  seen  her,  Ross?"  gently  insinuated 
the  man  at  the  left. 

"Why,  I  expect  maybe  I  did,"  replied  the  tall  man. 

"H-m,"  went  on  the  other.  "So  you  seen  her! 
I  was  scared  you  'd  gone  plumb  to  sleep.  An'  did 
you  happen  to  hear  any  voices?  That  guy  which 
was  with  her,  for  instance.  Seems  I  heard  him  say 
somethin'  about  Mr.  Robert  M.  Nevins." 

"I  reckon  all  Deming  heard  him,"  said  the  tall 
man.  "It  appeared  he  was  some  put  out  because 
nobody  was  here  to  meet  him.  His  voice  was  mighty 
complainin'." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  while  the  man  at 
the  tall  man's  left  watched  the  tall  man  intently. 
Then  the  man  at  the  left  grinned  widely  and  shook 
his  head. 

"You  're  sure  a  mighty  hard  man  to  anticipate," 
he  declared.     "I  ain't  doin'  any  more  guessin'.     I 
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reckon  I  '11  go  get  myself  a  drink.     See  you  some 
more." 

He  grinned  again  and  moved  down  the  platform, 
the  man  at  the  tall  man's  right  walking  beside  him. 
When  they  reached  the  far  corner  of  the  station 
both  men  turned  and  looked  back  at  him  whom  the 
man  on  the  left  had  called  Ross.  The  tall  man  was 
standing  with  folded  arms,  staring  into  distance. 
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^ith  a — cr— a  bockboard.     And  then  we  were  to 
drive  out  to  his  place." 

"Huh,"  grunted  the  man,  inexprcssiveiy. 

"But  he  did  not  appear  at  the  statkn.**  added 
Seaton. 

"Huh-     Didn't  whut?" 

"Did  n't  meet  us."  amerxfcd  Seaton. 

"He  did  n't.  eh?"  A  lid  slowly  came  down  over 
one  of  the  mans  saturnine  e>-es:  the  other  yrmttj 
squinted  as  it  gravely  regarded  Seaton.  "Wa-al," 
he  said.  drawHng  a  little.  "N'evins  is  a  qtieer  cuss." 

"Queer  ?"  said  Seaton     "How  ?- 

"How?  Waal.  I  dunno.  Some  folks  think  a 
man  is  queer  when  he  ain't  like  them.  I  dumw. 
Ncvins  ain't  like  nobody." 

"Abnormal.  I  presume" 

"\Vhut  ?"  inquired  the  lank  roan. 

"I  mean,  of  coarse,  that  he  is  different." 

"H-m.  Reckon  he  is."  He  calmly  eyed  Seaton. 
"How  you  figgerin*  to  let  Ne^-ins  know  yo«  are  here? 
You  say  you  missed  him." 

"We  might  hire  a  rig  and  ride  out  to  his  pbce. 
Do  yon  know  where  it  is  ?" 

"Yoa  might  ride  out  thar.     It  s  likdy  you 
It 's  around  eighty  mile.     But  if  be  said  he  *d 
you  he  11  be  around.     You  in  a  hurrv-  to  get  thar  ?" 

"Not  particularly.  But  one  does  not  hke  to  be 
disappointed." 

"I    reckon   that  *$    so."     He 
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Seaton  as  if  seeing  him  in  a  new  light.  Seaton's  tone 
had  been  slightly  petulant. 

"Well,"  added  the  lank  man,  "it 's  a  good  thing 
to  get  a  goin'  when  you  're  in  a  hurry.  I  reckon 
you  can  hire  a  rig  all  right.  Nevins  calls  his  ranch 
the  Circle  Dot.  It 's  on  Dry  River,  just  this  side  of 
the  Magdalena  Mountains.     It  ain't  hard  ridin'. 

"After  you  get  out  of  the  hills  north  of  here  you  '11 
hit  a  trail  runnin'  a  little  east  by  north  which  will 
take  you  right  into  the  valley  clost  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
All  you  got  to  do  is  to  keep  right  on  travelin'  an' 
you  '11  hit  it.  There  's  some  creeks  to  ford,  but  they 
mostly  ain't  nothin'  this  time  of  the  year." 

"Traveling  is  safe,  I  presume  ?" 

"Wa-al — I  reckon.  I  ain't  heard  that  they  's  any 
hostile  Indians  around." 

"My  goodness!"  exclaimed  Seaton.  "I  hadn't 
any  idea  we  were  in  the  Indian  country!" 

"Didn't,  eh?"  Again  the  lank  man  squinted  at 
Seaton;  and  as  before  he  appeared  to  be  getting  a 
new  impression  of  the  latter.  "Curious  you  got 
that  idea,"  he  added.  "This  will  be  Indian  country 
until  they  ain't  no  more  of  the  critters." 

"But  they  don't — they  are  not  dangerous  right 
now?" 

Seaton  was  afraid  his  apprehension  might  show. 
To  make  certain  it  would  n't  he  had  tried  to  speak 
deprecatingly  and  had  overdone  it. 
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The  lank  man  grinned  mirthlessly. 

"The  Indians  that  ain't  dangerous  are  them  that 's 
dead,"  he  declared.  "Just  now  they  ain't  botherin'. 
But  they  ain't  regular.  The  soldiers  at  Fort  Bay- 
ard had  a  ruckus  with  the  Apaches  last  spring. 
They  was  some  ranchers  murdered,  an'  some  damage 
done.     Things  is  pretty  quiet  now." 

A  few  more  words  they  had  with  the  lank  man, 
and  then  they  were  shown  to  their  rooms. 

They  soon  descended  to  the  lobby  of  the  hotel, 
having  found  nothing  in  their  rooms  to  attract  them. 
Miss  Pendleton  was  still  shuddering  when  after 
reaching  the  lobby  and  seating  herself  in  a  straight- 
back  wooden  chair,  Seaton  approached  her. 

'T  have  never  seen  more  dirt!"  declared  Seaton. 
"My  room  is  a  cavern!  The  furniture  is  ready  to 
fall  apart.  The  carpet,  I  am  certain,  must  have  been 
made  of  burlap  bags  sewed  together.  And  the  bed ! 
Ugh!" 

"Why,"  smiled  Miss  Pendleton,  "you  might  be 
describing  my  room !" 

But  Miss  Pendleton's  shudder  was  now  not  so 
positive.  She  appeared  more  calm,  and  there  had 
come  a  new  light  into  her  eyes.  For  in  her  room 
upstairs  she  had  gazed  ff)r  some  time  out  of  one  of 
the  windows  at  the  country  that  lay  lx?fore  her 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  a  feeling  had  crept  upon  her 
that  houses  and  furniture  and  carpets  and  dust  did  n't 
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really  matter  so  very  much  after  all.  There  was 
something  else  here  that  insisted  upon  capturing 
one's  consciousness. 

She  perceived  from  the  expression  of  Seaton's 
face  that  he  had  not  yet  comprehended.  Seaton 
never  would  comprehend,  she  supposed;  he  had  no 
imagination  to  be  stimulated.  However,  he  had 
caught  the  new  glint  in  her  eyes  and  his  astonish- 
ment was  visible  to  her. 

"Why,  I  believe  you  actually  like  it  out  here!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"I  think  I  shall,  Hale.  The  country  itself,  that 
is.     The  people  are  rude  and  vulgar." 

"I  have  noticed  that,"  replied  Seaton.  "They  have 
no  manners,  or — " 

Seaton's  voice  trailed  off  into  an  unintelligible 
mutter.  It  was  n't  like  him  to  leave  his  sentences 
unfinished,  and  so  Miss  Pendleton  looked  quickly  at 
him  to  discover  that  his  usually  pale  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  that  he  was  staring  with  some  embarrass- 
ment at  a  point  behind  her. 

Curious,  Miss  Pendleton  turned  in  her  chair. 

Near  the  open  doorway  leading  to  the  dusty  ve- 
randa that  she  and  Seaton  had  crossed  to  get  into  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel,  stood  the  tall  lounger  of  the  sta- 
tion platform. 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Pendleton  that  the  tall  man 
had  been  standing  inside  the  doorway  for  some  min- 
utes.    His  back  was  toward  her  and  Seaton,  and  he 
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was  apparently  mildly  interested  in  something  or 
somebody  outside.  Embarrassment  or  a  desire  to 
eavesdrop  had  halted  him  on  his  journey  toward  the 
desk  where  the  lank  man  presided. 

Miss  Pendleton  flushed.  And  then  she  found  her- 
self wondering  how  she  had  recognized  the  tall  man 
from  a  view  of  his  back.  She  had  n't  been  aware 
that  she  had  given  his  ap[)earance  that  much  attention. 

And  yet  there  was  no  doubting  his  identity ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  calmly  confident  attitude  of 
him,  the  sheen  of  gold  in  his  black  hair,  or  the  rather 
arrogant  set  of  his  head  on  the  sloping,  muscular 
shoulders.  She  felt  she  would  know  him  anywhere, 
in  any  company;  and  slie  wondered  vindictively  if 
he  was  still  calmly  scrutinizing  the  horizon. 

Miss  Pendleton  calmly  resumed  her  previous  posi- 
tion. 

"You  were  saying — "  She  paused,  looked  at 
Seaton. 

Seaton's  flush  deepened,  but  he  manfully  finished 
his  sentence. 

"Or  breeding." 

Miss  Pendleton  flashed  a  glance  at  the  outside 
doorway.  The  tall  man  was  still  gazing  outside.  If 
he  had  overheard  he  was  pretending  he  had  not. 
He  seemed  more  indifferent,  more  perfectly  oblivious 
of  her  than  he  had  appeared  on  the  station  platform. 

"Dinner!"  called  the  lank  man,  from  the  desk. 
"Right  in  through  that  big  door,  ma'am."  he  directed 
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in  answer  to  Miss  Pendleton's  inquiring  glance.  He 
pulled  at  a  rope  near  him  and  somewhere  outside  a 
gong  clashed.  He  grinned  widely  at  Miss  Pendle- 
ton. 

"First  come,  first  served,  ma'am,"  he  added. 
"There  *s  quite  a  gang  grubs  hyah,  an'  if  you  hustle 
right  into  the  dinin'-room  you  '11  be  pretty  sure  of 
gettin'  clean  dishes.  I  don't  guarantee  dishes  or 
grub  after  the  first  table ! 

"You'd  better  hustle,  too,  Ross!"  he  called,  look- 
ing at  the  tall  man  who  still  stood  at  the  doorway. 
"You  're  sort  of  finicky,  too!" 

The  tall  man  turned  and  looked  at  the  man  behind 
the  desk,  and  Miss  Pendleton  was  almost  certain 
he  would  have  grinned  if  she  had  n't  been  looking 
at  him. 

"All  right,  Gib,"  he  answered.  "But  if  you  was 
runnin'  a  bang-up  place  nobody  would  risk  eatin' 
from  dirty  dishes." 

"H-m,"  grunted  the  other.  "I  ain't  pretendin'  to 
run  no  Noo  Yawk  lobster-house.  An'  I  ain't  drag- 
gin'  no  folks  in  hyah." 

"Draggin'  'em  out,  mebbe,"  said  the  tall  man. 
"Doc  Seiver  was  tellin'  me  that  if  it  was  n't  for  this 
eatin'  house  his  practice  would  n't  warrant  him 
hangin'  out  in  Deming  overnight.  He  was  worried, 
last  time  I  saw  him." 

"Worried,  was  he?"  said  the  lank  man,  "Well, 
what  Doc  Seiver  says  don't  worry  me  none.     The 
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only  thing  worries  me  is  that  Doc  ain't  in  no  terrible 
big  hurry  about  payin'  his  grub  bill." 

"Shucks !  is  that  so  ?  Why,  you  ain't  accusin'  him 
of  not  bein'  honest?" 

"Of  course  I  ain't." 

"That 's  what  I  thought.  An'  I  was  goin'  to  set 
you  right,  if  you  said  anything  about  Doc's  honesty. 
For  Doc  was  tellin'  me  that  the  reason  he  could  n't 
pay  his  bills  was  that  most  of  his  patients  came  from 
here." 

"He  's  a  liar!"  declared  the  lank  man.  "But  even 
suppose  they  did  come  from  hyah :  what  s  that  got 
to  do  with  his  not  payin'  his  bills?'' 

"Acute  indigestion,"  answered  the  tall  man. 
"Doc  complains  that  the  patients  he  gets  from  here 
are  so  powerful  sick  that  they  die  on  his  hands  an*  he 
can't  do  any  collectin'." 

"Haw,  haw,  haw!"  derisively  laughed  the  lank 
man.  "That 's  your  idee  of  a  joke,  eh?  Well,  tell 
me  this:  if  my  guests  eat  my  grub  an'  die  over  it, 
why  don't  Doc  Seiver  die?  He  eats  more 'n  any 
three  men  that  set  at  my  tables." 

"Doc  's  used  to  boardin'-houses,"  said  the  tall 
man.  His  voice  was  gentle ;  there  had  been  a  mel- 
low flavor,  not  aflfected,  in  his  pronunciation  of  the 
word  "boardin'  " ;  he  had  almost  said  "boahdin'," 
though  he  had  not  quite  achieved  the  broadness  of 
the  word  as  it  is  written. 

"Doc 's   immune,"  he  went  on,   his   face  grave. 


THE  VAULET  OF  THE  STARS 


An'  he  11  drink  yonr 
fcsKOBtim.    j^  s  Sit 
Oafy  «K  4^  is 
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for  the  tail  man  rather  than  at  the  pout  of  fab  joke. 
She  coald  detect  no  boMor  in  wfaat  had  been  taii. 
But  &he  had  stood  there.  Kke  the  ocfaen,  wjtchiqg 
and  linming.  tfaooch  she  had  fck  Scatoo's  fingers 
tugging  sagmficantly  at  her  sleeve.  She  was  now 
aware  of  a  fugitive  micrcsc  in  the  tal  man,  a  re- 
luctant rcspecL 

She  stiO  stood,  despite  Seaton's 
at  her  sleeve.  She  percdred  the  friendliness 
ing  in  the  e>-es  of  the  other  men  who  had  oo«e  into 
the  room :  it  was  f  riendfasaa  with  ■»*«  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  deference  in  it. 

She  could  fed  and  see  that  the  ana  had  won  the 
regard  of  those  who  nalUied  him.  and  she  was  dis- 
turbed over  the  knowledge  that,  hating  bias  as  she  did, 
she  could  ciaaiiwie  to 
Bat  she  cxMdd  a*t  penait  him  to 

dining-room  door,  where 

"\Va-al/'  said  the  lani 
he  differenL  I  got  a  new  000k  this  toomin*.  an'  a 
new  waitreas.  This  gnr 's  froni  Tnaon  an'  be 
knows  bb  lawimw  If  the  gmb  ain't  right  now, 
you  bo>-$  can't  aocnse  ne  of  not  tryin*." 

"I  reckon  I  H  go  slick  np,"  laughed  a  nan.     "A 
new  biscuit  shooter,  efa?     Sounds  pronusia*.** 

*  Wdl.  that  s  news."  declared  another;  "I  d  got 
tired  of  lookin'  at  that  other 
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"She  did  n't  weary  herself  makin'  eyes  at  you," 
jibed  a  third.  "Most  of  the  time  she  put  in  tryin' 
to  pretend  you  was  n't  around." 

There  was  more  talk  about  the  new  waitress,  but 
he  who  had  been  called  Ross  took  no  part  in  it.  It 
appeared  to  Miss  Pendleton  that  he  had  said  all  he 
intended  to  say  and  was  content  to  listen  to  the  others. 

And  now,  having  considered,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  there  had  been  point  to  the  tall  man's  conversa- 
tion, after  all.  He  had  overheard  Seaton's  insolent 
references  to  the  people  of  the  section  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lived,  and  she  wondered  if  he  had  not 
been  aiming  at  Seaton  and  herself  when  discussing 
the  quality  of  the  food  served  at  the  hotel.  May 
he  not  have  been  suggesting  that  she  and  Seaton 
would  find  the  food  to  be  like  the  people  ? 

She  could  tell  nothing  from  the  expression  of 
his  face.  He  stood  back  a  little,  arms  folded,  gravely 
watching  the  other  men. 

For  a  time  she  forgot  him,  for  she  and  Seaton 
took  chairs  at  a  table  near  the  door  and  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  food  placed  before  them  by  the  wait- 
ress. 

The  waitress  was  new,  for  the  diners,  who  with 
the  exception  of  Miss  Pendleton  were  all  males, 
watched  her  narrowly,  although  covertly,  as  she 
moved  about  among  the  tables. 

Miss  Pendleton  thought  the  waitress  rather  good- 
looking.     She   was   tall,   lissom,    neat,    low-voiced. 
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She  paid  no  attention  to  the  men  except  to  serve  them. 

A  big  man,  arrayed  in  a  white  apron,  came  and 
went  through  a  door  that  led  into  the  kitchen.  He 
carried  trays  of  food,  which  he  placed  on  a  table 
near  the  door.  From  that  point  the  waitress  oper- 
ated, the  big  man  standing  there  occasionally  to 
watch  her. 

Miss  Pendleton  was  facing  the  table  upon  which 
the  big  man  placed  the  trays.  And  several  times, 
after  the  big  man  had  gone  through  the  door  into  the 
kitchen  and  the  waitress  was  taking  dishes  of  food 
from  the  trays,  Miss  Pendleton  observed  that  the 
waitress  cast  quick,  flashing  glances  toward  a  point 
behind  the  tabie  at  which  she  was  seated  with  Seaton. 

Miss  Pendleton  grew  interested.  She  observed 
that  several  of  the  male  diners  also  appeared  inter- 
ested. They  smiled  broadly  and  exchanged  signif- 
icant glances.  Twice  she  saw  men  exchange  winks 
and  immediately  gaze  at  a  point  behind  her. 

Miss  Pendleton  grew  more  interested.  She  ob- 
served that  the  waitress  did  her  looking  while  the  big 
man  was  absent.  Not  once  did  her  glance  stray  from 
her  work  while  the  big  man  stood  there  watching 
her.  Later,  with  the  big  man  gone  from  the  room, 
she  shot  quick  glances  from  various  points,  and  the 
glances,  as  if  drawn  by  a  magnet,  all  went  to  the 
mysterious  locality  behind  Miss  Pendleton. 

And  now  Miss  Pendleton  began  to  interpret  the 
woman's  glances.     They  were  articulate;  they  ex- 
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pressed  words  as  clearly  as  though  she  had  spoken. 
They  were  soft,  wanton.  They  said,  as  clearly  as 
if  the  verbal  message  had  been  flashed  across  the 
room:     *T  like  you.     I  am  yours." 

Miss  Pendleton  had  never  looked  at  a  man  in  that 
way.  She  felt  that  the  waitress  must  be  an  experi- 
enced flirt,  if  not  worse.  Also,  Miss  Pendleton  had 
some  very  definite  opinions  concerning  men  who 
flirted  with  women,  and  at  this  minute  she  felt  like 
expressing  them.  What  she  did,  though,  was  to 
speak  very  quietly  to  Seaton. 

"Without  appearing  to  be  interested.  Hale,  could 
you  tell  me  who  is  seated  at  the  table  behind  me  ?" 

"It's  that  insolent  fellow  who  did  the  talking  in 
the  lobby,"  Seaton  answered. 

*T  thought  so." 

Miss  Pendleton's  voice  was  still  quiet,  and  yet  Sea- 
ton could  detect  contempt  in  it. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  a  trifle  puzzled. 

"Nothing." 

An  unaccountable  indignation  disturbed  Miss  Pen- 
dleton. Of  course,  the  man  she  had  heard  called 
Ross  was  nothing  to  her,  and  she  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  what  he  did;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
any  man  who  flirted  with  a  waitress  must  be  a  very 
common  sort  of  person. 

She  tried  to  keep  her  gaze  from  straying  to  the 
waitress,  but  could  not;  and  when  after  a  while  the 
girl  moved  toward  the  table  at  which  Ross  was  sit- 
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ting,  she  ceased  eating  and  watched  her  until  the  girl 
vanished  somewhere  behind  her.  Even  then  Miss 
Pendleton  endeavored  to  watch  from  the  corners  of 
her  eyes.  That,  too,  was  fruitless ;  although  she 
could  feel  the  girl  was  hovering  near  the  back  of  her 
chair. 

And  then  she  heard  the  girl's  voice,  directed  at 
Ross. 

"Dinner  suit  you?"  Her  voice  was  a  mere 
whisper. 

Miss  Pendleton  observed  that  the  big  man  with 
the  white  apron  was  standing  at  his  table  and  that 
he  was  looking  at  the  girl. 

"Just  right,"  answered  Ross.  His  voice  was 
gentle. 

"Do  you  eat  here  regular?" 

The  girl's  voice.  Miss  Pendleton  felt  she  was 
hovering  over  the  back  of  Ross's  chair,  perhaps  re- 
arranging the  dishes  on  the  table. 

"Not  very  regular." 

"That  's  too  bad." 

The  girl  moved  away.  Miss  Pendleton  saw  her 
a  minute  later  at  another  table.  The  big  man  in  the 
white  apron  was  watching  her;  his  face  was  dark 
with  suspicion. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  big  man  again  van- 
ished through  a  doorway,  the  waitress  again  moved 
to  Ross's  table.  This  time  she  whispered,  and  Miss 
Pendleton  could  not  overhear  what  was  said. 
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But  the  waitress  was  so  interested  in  what  she  was 
saying  to  Ross  that  she  did  not  observe  that  the  big 
man  had  again  entered  the  room.  Miss  Pendleton 
saw  him  stiffen  as  his  gaze  rested  upon  the  wait- 
ress, and  then  he  was  striding  across  the  room  to- 
ward Miss  Pendleton.  He  passed  her,  but  she  could 
feel  his  massive  presence  behind  her.  Also  his  voice, 
which  was  low,  tense,  furious : 

"Damn  your  hide !  If  there  's  any  more  of  this 
monkey  business  I  '11  break  your  jaw !" 

Silence  reigned  behind  Miss  Pendleton.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  malicious  joy  over  the  knowledge  that 
Ross  evidently  had  no  intention  of  defending  his 
inamorata.  For  the  waitress  moved  away,  the  big 
man  following  her,  and  there  came  no  sound  or 
movement  from  Ross.  But  the  waitress  at  a  dis- 
tance deliberately  and  brazenly  turned  and  flashed  a 
smile  at  Ross. 

The  big  man  caught  the  smile.  The  smile  faded 
from  the  girl's  eyes  and  a  look  of  agony  spread  over 
her  face.  For  the  big  man  had  gripped  her  arm  and 
was  brutally  squeezing  it,  for  Miss  Pendleton  plainly 
saw  tears  that  welled  into  the  victim's  eyes.  A  little 
later  the  girl  was  again  moving  among  the  tables. 

Miss  Pendleton  was  certain  that  very  few  persons 
in  the  room  had  observed  the  incident,  and  she  felt 
it  had  been  properly  ended.  To  be  sure,  she  could 
not  quite  justify  the  big  man's  brutality,  even  if  the 
waitress  was  his  wife;  for  she  felt  that  a  man  had 
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no  right  to  be  brutal  to  a  woman  no  matter  what  her 
offense  against  him.  And  it  was  futile  tor  the  man 
to  try  to  hold  the  girl's  love  if  she  meditated 
treachery. 

What  pleased  Miss  Pendleton  most  was  that  Ross 
seemed  to  lack  the  courage  to  defend  his  partner 
in  the  flirtation.  He  had  sat  at  his  table,  sa\'ing 
nothing.  Miss  Pendleton  now  longed  to  get  up  and 
face  him.  She  wanted  to  smile  at  him  in  a  certain 
way. 

She  sat,  having  finished,  waiting.  She  wanted  to 
rise  when  Ross  did,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
appear  unpremeditated.  She  wanted  to  give  him  one 
smile  of  scorn  and  contempt.  But  while  she  ling- 
ered, awaiting  a  sound  behind  her,  she  l>ecame  aware 
that  he  was  out  of  his  chair  and  moving  across  the 
room.  Out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes  she  observed 
his  back  and  his  black-brown  hair. 

More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  definitely  followed 
his  progress  across  the  room.  Virtually  every  diner 
appeared  to  feel  the  imminence  of  the  unusual,  for 
there  was  a  heavy  silence  as  Ross  walked  to  the  table 
where  the  big  man  stood  beside  his  trays  and  dishes. 

The  silence  continued  until  Ross  spoke.  His 
voice  was  low  and  gentle,  but  in  it  was  an  edge  of 
cold  intolerance. 

"Mr.  Man,"  he  said,  "your  grub  is  rank  poison. 
Tucson  is  pinin'  for  you,  an'  Deming  don't  like  the 
way  your  face  is  put  on.     I  hit  town  about  twice  a 
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month,  an'  I  sure  would  feel  uneasy  to  face  the  pros- 
pect of  wrastlin'  your  grub  again,  I  reckon  that 
talk  is  plain  enough  ?" 

The  big  man's  face  was  colored  a  deep  red,  poison- 
ous, unhealthy.  But  his  eyes  were  unsteady,  shift- 
ing. 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  go  to  actin'  that  way,"  he  said. 
"She  's  been  so  damned  flighty." 

"Grub  that  ain't  properly  seasoned  always  is,"  said 
Ross.  "Losin'  your  head  don't  seem  to  help  any. 
Tucson  is  healthier.     You  reckon?" 

'T  reckon,"  said  the  big  man,  resignedly. 

He  stood,  his  face  flaming,  as  Ross  walked  out  of 
the  dining-room.  Smiles  appeared  upon  the  faces 
of  the  diners ;  the  waitress  stood,  her  gaze  upon  Ross 
as  he  walked  out  into  the  lobby. 

"Your  new  cook  is  leavin'  you,  Gibson,"  came 
Ross's  voice  from  the  lobby.  "He  ain't  no  improve- 
ment, anyway.  Looks  like  Doc  Seiver  is  goin'  to 
keep  right  on  owin'  you  money!" 

Miss  Pendleton  sat  for  some  minutes,  deeply  re- 
flecting. 

Ross  had  defended  the  girl  who  had  smiled  at  him. 
Miss  Pendleton  wondered  at  the  Satanic  impulse 
which  had  inspired  him  to  base  his  objection  to  the 
new  cook  upon  the  quality  of  the  food  rather  than 
upon  his  show  of  brutality  toward  the  waitress. 

Of  one  thing  she  was  certain.  Ross  had  been 
in  earnest ;  and  she  knew  that  before  the  two  weeks 
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were  up  the  new  cook  would  leave  Deming.  And  so 
Miss  Pendleton  sat,  revising  her  opinion  of  Ross. 
She  was  thankful  that  he  had  given  her  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  her  contempt  of  him.  although  deep 
and  acute  was  the  feeling  of  resentment  she  held 
against  him  because  of  his  behavior  with  the  wait- 
ress. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   MAN    WHO    BELONGED 

MR.  ROBERT  M.  NEVINS  did  not  appear 
at  Deming  during  the  afternoon.  Miss  Pen- 
dleton had  personally  spoken  to  Gibson,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  hotel,  about  Mr.  Nevins,  but  the  lank 
gentleman  had  given  her  no  hope.  Instead,  he  had 
curiously  squinted  his  eyes  at  her  as  she  talked. 

"Nevins  is  an  odd  cuss,"  he  said.  "You  sure  you 
ain't  got  your  dates  mixed?" 

"We  advised  him  that  we  vv^ould  arrive  here  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  April.  He  an- 
swered that  he  would  meet  us  here.  This  is  the 
seventeenth." 

*Tt  sure  is.  Wa-al,  I  would  n't  worry  none. 
Give  him  time.  It 's  likely  he  '11  show  up."  He 
glanced  at  a  clock  on  the  wall,  whose  hands  pointed 
to  three.     "The  day  ain't  over  yet,"  he  added. 

Miss  Pendleton  asked  Gibson  to  notify  her  when 
Nevins  came;  then  she  walked  out  to  the  dusty  ve- 
randa and  seated  herself  in  a  chair.  Disdaining  the 
chairs,  Sea  ton  leaned  against  one  of  the  veranda  col- 
umns, sullenly  regarding  the  country. 

From  where  she  sat  Miss   Pendleton  could  see 

.30 
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many  miles  into  the  northern  distance,  but  in  all  the 
vast  expanse  of  land  she  could  detect  no  sign  of 
movement. 

Seaton  followed  her  gaze.  The  low,  silent  hills, 
most  of  them  black  and  featureless;  the  vast 
stretches  of  desolate  plain  between ;  the  strange, 
strained  stillness,  seemed  to  oppress  Seaton. 

"Beastly  country!"  he  declared. 

"Yes,"  answered  Edna:  "it  is.  But  Hale,  do  you 
see  that  space  between  those  hills?  Look  how  the 
sun  shines  down  upon  it.  Why,  it  looks  level  as  a 
floor!  It  would  be  wonderful  to  ride  out  there. 
There  are  miles  upon  miles  of  level  land  that  one 
could  easily  get  lf)St  in." 

"I  've  no  desire  to  get  lost."  said  Seaton.  "And 
I  like  a  country  with  more  scenery  in  it.  There  's 
nothing  here  that  's  at  all  picturesque." 

Miss  Pendleton  flashed  a  glance  at  Seaton.  She 
did  not  reply  to  him,  but  sat  very  still,  looking  at  a 
sky  which  had  become  turquoise,  and  which  was 
flecked  with  clouds  as  white  as  fleece.  Never  in  her 
life  had  Miss  Pendleton  seen  colors  as  pure  and  vivid 
as  those  at  which  she  now  gazed.  And  the  land, 
lying  calm  and  serene,  was  as  restful  to  her  eyes  as 
a  rich  mural  painting  in  fresh  tints  viewed  from  cool 
shadows. 

She  was  strangely  stirred,  and  she  wondered  if  she 
had  not  inherited  something  of  her  father's  admira- 
tion for  this  country.     He  had  lived  in  the  West  for 
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many  years,  and  his  buying  of  a  share  in  a  ranch  in 
southern  New  Mexico  had  been  a  phase  of  his  love 
for  the  region. 

She  strongly  suspected  that  Seaton's  disgust  of  the 
country  was  based  upon  fear  of  it.  Living  here 
would  mean  contact  with  the  primitive,  with  all  the 
discomforts  and  the  inconveniences  one  inevitably 
met  in  a  new,  unsettled  country.  One  would  meet 
manhood  in  the  raw ;  crudeness  and  vulgarity  would 
irritate. 

There  would  be  dangers.  Did  Seaton  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  danger,  or  was  he  merely  disgusted  at 
the  prospect  of  the  desolation  and  lonesomeness 
which  confronted  him? 

Seaton  was  n't  the  sort  of  man  Miss  Pendleton 
admired.  His  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  coun- 
try revealed  his  narrowness,  his  selfishness.  Al- 
though she  admired  some  things  about  him,  she  had 
already  contrasted  his  habitual  petulance  with  the 
quiet,  unaffected  serenity  of  the  Deming  men  she 
had  met. 

Ross,  for  example,  although  he  had  betrayed  char- 
acteristics with  which  she  had  no  patience,  appeared 
more  manly,  more  virile,  and  more  impervious  to  the 
irritations  of  trifles  than  Seaton.  She  could  not  im- 
agine Ross  exclaiming,  "Beastly  country!"  in  the 
querulous  tone  Seaton  had  used. 

If  Seaton  had  said,  "Hell  of  a  country"  she  might 
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have  thought  better  of  him.  For  somehow  it 
seemed  to  her  that  strong  language  had  a  place  here : 
that  it  would  not  be  terribly  jarring  to  the  finer 
sensibilities. 

So  she  saw  things  that  Seaton  did  not  comprehend. 
There  was  grimness  as  well  as  beauty  in  the  country 
at  which  she  gazed ;  there  was  ruggedness  in  it  and 
a  threat.  The  brooding  silence  carried  a  menace; 
the  desolation  was  depressing. 

And  yet  she  liked  it.  She  had  not  been  speaking 
lightly  when  she  told  Seaton  that  it  would  be  "won- 
derful" to  ride  upon  the  vast  level  that  stretched  be- 
fore her  eyes;  there  was  in  her  at  this  moment  a 
yearning  to  go  deei>er  into  the  land,  and  if  N!r. 
Robert  M.  Kevins  had  api)eared  at  that  instant  she 
would  have  welcomed  him  with  a  smile,  despite  his 
dilatoriness. 

But  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  appear.  The  afternoon 
waned  and  the  dusk  came.  It  stole  over  the  land 
solemnly,  bringing  a  strange,  weird  hush.  The 
town  seemed  to  huddle  under  it,  to  shrink  and  shrivel 
from  the  awful  majesty  of  it. 

No  Eastern  dusk  had  ever  been  like  this.  In  the 
East  the  dusk  came  prosaically,  naturally.  One 
never  marveled  at  it.  But  out  here  it  settled  like  a 
pall ;  it  was  impali)able.  mysterious,  monstrous. 

Deming's  lights  flickered  impotently ;  the  rays 
through  the  windows  of  the  buildings  had  little  pene- 
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trating  power.  It  was  as  though  they  could  not 
combat  the  imponderable  element  which  was  set 
against  them. 

Seaton  seemed  to  dislike  the  dusk.  He  had  gone 
Inside  the  hotel  when  the  shadows  first  began  to  fall. 
Miss  Pendleton  saw  him  sitting  in  one  of  the  dusty- 
chairs  in  the  lobby,  moodily  smoking.  He  had  his 
back  turned  toward  the  veranda. 

The  girl  stepped  from  the  veranda  edge  and  made 
her  way  down  the  dark  street.  After  a  while  she 
came  to  an  open  space  that  appeared  to  stretch  be- 
tween some  buildings.  She  saw  the  cold,  brilliant 
points  of  stars  twinkling  in  a  soft,  velvety  blue  sky, 
and  she  stood  for  some  time  watching  them.  She 
had  never  seen  more  stars,  nor  brighter  ones. 

She  stood  there  long,  meditating.  And  then  a 
voice  reached  her  ears.  It  appeared  to  come  from  a 
point  very  close  to  her ;  she  felt  that  she  was  so  near 
that  had  she  so  desired  she  might  have  reached  out 
and  touched  the  speaker.  It  was  Ross's  voice.  It 
startled  her  into  trembling  rigidity. 

"You  '11  have  to  be  the  judge  of  that,  Fagin  1"  it 
said. 

The  voice  was  cold,  level,  passionless. 

It  came  smoothly  and  quietly,  and  yet  Miss  Pen- 
dleton seemed  to  feel  that  the  atmosphere  around  her 
had  suddenly  chilled. 

She  marveled  at  the  long  silence  that  followed  the 
words.     It  had  appeared  to  her  that  such  words 
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would  demand,  if  they  did  not  provoke,  a  passionate 
reply. 

To  her  astonishment  the  voice  which  answered 
was  cool,  mocking. 

"I  've  been  judgin'  my  actions  for  a  right  smart 
while.  I  don't  need  to  ask  anybody  to  do  any 
judgin'  for  me.  That  's  why  I  sprung  this  on  you. 
You  've  been  liavin'  opinions — an'  airin'  them." 

"You  mean  I  have  been  savin'  things  al)out  you? 
You  are  wrong,  Fagin.  You  know  I  never  say  any- 
thing about  a  man  unless  I  'm  sure.  An',  as  1  told 
you,  I  ain't  sure  alx)Ut  that  Two  Diamond  cow." 

"Wade  Hull  says  you  mentioned  it  to  him." 

"I  was  n't  mentionin'  any  names,  Fagin." 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Pendleton  that  she  could  feel 
the  man  called  "Fagin"  squirm.  There  was  a  rasp 
of  rage  in  his  voice  when  he  replied. 

"No,  no  names.  You  did  n't  mention  any.  But 
the  way  you  spoke  led  Wade  Hull  to  think  you  was 
talkin'  about  me  an'  Adams.  There  's  never  been 
any  love  between  you  an'  me,  Ross.  I  ain't  admirin' 
you  none!" 

"We  're  even  there,  Fagin.  But  I  don't  want  any 
trouble  with  you." 

"You  've  never  wanted  it,"  sneered  Fagin.  "But 
if  you  don't  close  your  mouth  1  '11  close  it  for  you!" 

"Right  now,"  said  Ross;  "if  you  ain't  talkin' 
through  your  hat !" 

There    came    apother    silence.     Evidently    Fagin 
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was  "talking  through  his  hat,"  or  discretion  was 
calming  his  rage.  The  silence  continued  for  so  long 
a  time  that  Miss  Pendleton  felt  the  men  must  over- 
hear her  labored  breathing.  For  she  was  certain 
tragedy  would  follow  Ross's  words.  She  almost 
screamed  with  relief  when  Fagin's  voice  finally 
came. 

"I  ain't  aimin'  to  do  nothin'  until  I  'm  certain,"  he 
said.  "But  if  I  hear  any  more  talk — "  The  unfin- 
ished sentence  carried  a  sinister  threat. 

Ross  laughed.  "I  won't  be  hard  to  find  if  you 
come  lookin'  for  me,"  he  declared.  "But  I  'm  tellin' 
you  one  thing,  Fagin :  if  you  an*  Brandt  Adams  fig- 
ure to  stay  in  this  country  an'  keep  healthy  you  want 
to  keep  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  Circle 
Dot  range!" 

"We  '11  use  our  judgment  about  that,"  said  Fagin. 

Miss  Pendleton  heard  a  step,  and  surmised  that 
Fagin  had  taken  himself  off.  She  stood  silent, 
waiting  until  Ross  should  move.  Then  she  heard 
another  sound,  a  mere  rustle.  And  she  felt  a  hard 
object  pressing  between  her  shoulder-blades. 

She  was  certain  the  object  was  the  muzzle  of  a 
revolver,  and  her  knees  sagged  in  fright.  While 
she  stood,  powerless  to  move,  a  hand  touched  her 
shoulder  and  slid  lightly  down  her  arm. 

"A  woman!"  came  Ross's  voice.  "Thought  it 
was  Brandt  Adams,  tryin'  to  pot-shot  me !  What  in 
blazes  are  you  doin'  here?" 
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Reaction  from  her  fright  broup:ht  on  a  cold  rage. 

"That  is  none  of  your  business!"  she  declared. 
"Please  remove  your  hand !" 

"Miss  Pendleton!" 

He  stepped  back ;  she  could  dimly  see  the  outlines 
of  his  figure  in  the  star  haze. 

"When  you  have  \)ccn  here  a  little  while  you  Ml 
know  better  than  to  be  out  alone  at  night.  "  he 
advised. 

"I  shall  go  wherever  I  please  and  whenever  I 
please!"  she  announced. 

"I  reckon  you  will,"  he  conceded.  And  now  his 
voice  was  mildly  sarcastic.  "But  shucks."  he  added, 
"as  a  concession  to  safety  you  ought  to  have  brought 
Mr.  Manners  with  you." 

"Mr.  Manners!" 

She  tried  to  see  his  face  in  the  darkness.  She 
failed,  and  grew  scornful. 

"There  is  no  Mr.  Manners  among  my  acquaint- 
ances!" she  declared.  "Don't  you  think  you  are 
jumping  at  conclusions?" 

"I  reckon  not.  Seems  I  saw  a  man  gettin'  oflf  the 
train  with  you." 

"That  was  Mr.  Hale  Seaton."  she  said. 

"I  *m  beggin'  your  pardon.  I  did  n't  hear  his 
name,  but  I  thought  from  the  way  he  talked  in  the 
hotel  about  manners  that  his  name  must  be — " 

"That  is  more  of  your  brand  of  humor,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said.     "I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  n't 
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appreciated.  And  I  want  you  to  know  something 
else.  To-day,  in  the  dining-room,  I  was  hoping  that 
woman's  husband  would  whip  you  as  you  deserved !" 

"Then  it  was  her  husband!"  he  said  mockingly. 
"I  'd  been  wonderin'.  But  I  reckon  you  '11  have  to 
stay  disappointed.  That  man  ain't  in  the  habit  of 
whippin'  anybody  but  women."  He  paused;  she  felt 
she  could  almost  see  him  smile. 

"Maybe  it  did  look  pretty  raw  to  you,"  he  added. 
"I  was  watchin'  you,  an'  I  saw  you  was  mighty 
interested  in  what  was  goin'  on.  An'  if  it  will  sort 
of  soften  your  heart  toward  me  I  '11  tell  you  that  the 
woman  was  Watt  Hamlin's  wife — a  cow-puncher 
who  used  to  work  for  me.  She  'd  run  away  with 
that  big  Tucson  man. 

'T  knew  her  right  away  an'  I  was  tryin'  to  catch 
her  eye.  I  reckon  that 's  what  made  her  act  the  way 
she  did.  She  thought  I  was  flirtin'  with  her.  But 
when  she  came  over  to  my  table  I  told  her  what  Watt 
told  me  to  tell  her;  that  he  wasn't  holdin'  anything 
against  her,  an'  that  when  she  got  tired  of  the  Tuc- 
son man  he  'd  be  waitin'  for  her. 

"An'  I  reckon  by  this  time  she  's  hittin'  the  breeze 
for  home.  But  the  peace-maker  always  gets  into 
trouble.  You  sure  wouldn  't  want  me  to  sit  there 
an'  see  that  Tucson  man  abusin'  Watt's  wife?" 

"I  was  n't  interested !"  Miss  Pendleton  asserted. 

**Then  you  had  n't  ought  to  have  looked  at  me  as 
though  you  wanted  to  bite  my  haid  off !"  he  laughed. 
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"I  think  you  are  insufferably  conceited!"  she  de- 
clared. She  turned  from  him  and  began  to  walk 
toward  the  hotel. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "I  'm  willin*  to  take  lessons. 
H  you  could  get  your  Mr.  Manners  to  talk  to  me  a 
while  maybe  I  'd  learn  to  act  like  him." 

"Prig!"  she  said  over  a  shoulder. 

"I  'd  be  a  mighty  good  scholar,"  he  persisted,  his 
voice  mocking. 

Miss  Pendleton  did  not  reply.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  man  that  irritated  her  to  a  fury.  It 
was  n't  conceit,  although  slie  had  accused  him  of 
being  conceited.  It  was  something  deeper  than 
that ;  it  was  a  basic  characteristic  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  it  could  not  l)e  shaken.  She  thought  it 
must  be  his  equable  temperament 

Three  times  to-day  she  had  critically  observed 
him.  The  first  time,  on  the  station  platform,  he  had 
betrayed  indifTcrence  to  her;  the  second  time  had 
been  in  the  dining-room.  He  had  been  calm  there, 
although  from  what  she  now  knew  he  had  had  cause 
to  lose  his  temper.  And  now,  to-night,  when  his 
life  had  been  in  danger.  In  all  three  situations  he 
had  been  quiet.  imi)erturbable,  confident  and  serene. 
He  had  maintained  his  serenity,  although  she  had 
tried  to  sting  him  to  anger. 

She  went  to  l)ed  thinking  of  him,  yet  time  after 
time  she  told  herself  that  she  would  not ;  tliat  he  did 
not  deserve  one  moment  of  consideration. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FLANKED   BY    MENACE 

"TV  TO,"  said  Gibson,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
X^  "Bob  Nevins  did  n't  come  in  last  night.  Nor 
I  ain't  seen  no  sign  of  anybody  ridin'  the  north  trail 
this  mornin',  though  I  ve  been  watchin',  sort  of  ex- 
pectin'  him.  It 's  likely  he  's  forgot  you.  Or  mebbe 
somethin'  's  happened  to  him.  Nobody  can't  ever 
tell  anything  about  Bob  Nevins." 

Miss  Pendleton's  lips  straightened  with  decision. 

"Then  we  '11  have  to  go  on  without  him,"  she  de- 
clared. "I  presume  we  shall  have  to  have  a  guide. 
Do  you  know  one  you  could  recommend  ?" 

Gibson  scratched  his  chin  and  gazed  out  into  the 
brilliant  morning  sunshine.  She  followed  his  gaze. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  there  had  come  a  change  in  thfi 
appearance  of  the  country  since  yesterday.  The 
pass  through  the  hills  northward  appeared  lonely  and 
dismal;  desolation  sat  on  the  bare  ridges;  menace 
seemed  to  crouch  in  the  valleys.  An  eighty-mile 
ride! 

"There  ain't  no  one  that  I  can  think  of  right 
now,"  said  Gibson.  "All  the  boys  that  hit  town  last 
night  has  pulled  their  freight.  An'  there  ain't  none 
40 
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of  the  boys  which  live  in  town  that  would  be  worth 
their  salt  guidin'  anybody  in  that  country." 

Gibson  appeared  depressed  at  not  being  able  to 
serve  his  guests.  "Shucks!"  he  e.xclaimed ;  "usually 
there  's  somebody.  Just  you  an'  your  friend  set 
down  there  a  minute  while  I  think.  No ;  you  don't 
need  to.  Say,  ain't  I  a  box-head?  There's  Ross! 
Sure!  He  told  me  last  night  that  he  was  lightin' 
out  this  mornin'  I  You  just  follow  his  trail  an'  he  '11 
take  you  through  without  any  fuss  at  all !" 

"Ross,"  said  Miss  Pendleton,  without  enthusiasm. 
Her  chin  went  up.  "Really,"  she  said  coldly,  "we 
could  n't  think  of  inconveniencing  Mr.  Ross." 

"Not  a  darned  bit  of  incon — convenience!"  de- 
clared Gibson.  "Ross  will  be  blamed  glad  to  have 
comp'ny.  He  's  the  darndest  cuss  that  way  you  ever 
seen !" 

"I  think  we  could  dispense  with  Mr.  Ross,  if  we 
could  find  some  other  j)erson,"  Seaton  suggested. 
"H  you  should  ask  me,  I  believe  Mr.  Ross  is  a  rather 
— er — reckless  character." 

"Wa-al,  I  ain't  never  heard  anybody  say  that  Ross 
is  reckless,"  Gibson  said,  judicially  cocking  his  head 
to  one  side.  "There  's  folks  that  say  Ross  is  a  little 
set  in  his  ways  an'  kind  of  hard  to  handle  in  a  fuss; 
but  if  I  was  lookin'  for  a  guide  which  had  plain  com- 
mon sense  an'  a  knack  of  gettin'  out  of  trouble  with 
a  whole  skin,  I  would  n't  look  no  further  than  Ross." 

"Would  there  be  any  prospect  of  another  guide 
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p;  Mr.  Gfcon?"   Mias    Pendleton 


Ik  a  monfh  or  so.  But 
iax  as  I  can  see.  Jim 
of  bosses  an'  you  cam 

at  tbe 


at  Seaton,  nibbled  ho-  Hft^ 

■J  Jj.aftJ  li^-  ilv^  ■JmuMIi.-i      r1'' '^^ 

•We  H  ei^j^e  Mr.  SOBB,"  : 
*TlBi:'««BHWcr  declared  ^1^  Lfb.c.     "'I  seen  hkn 
cth  shop  a  while  ag'o.     I  'II  go 
r  icfl  fain  to  SEt  t>-.e        - 

Am  iBBHr  Jam;  m:  -up  to  the  hotel, 

:  f  ton  and  Seaton  were 
L^xig  for  bka.  She  gave 
BosB  a  sauHt  nod  ot  iwmgiiwliwwi;  Sealon  sulleoijr 
{pcBcd  put  Inum  affec"  -^  him. 

BoBB^fd  riot  d:sr-  .     ^    motionless  in  the 

::r  anead,  whue  Miss  Pendleton 

kd^pec  - ,        -  't  hack  oi  one  of  the  horses  by 

Then  Seatom  ■■iiiriii  iil. 

Sl3l  BosT  :  ^  —  trtm.     He  sat  there  in  apjarent 

iHfifienenc':  was  goin^  on  behind  him  uatil 

M»FeaKi<:  -  :;Etient}y: 

■ortibward.     Seaton   fol- 
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lowed  him  closely,  while  Miss  Pendleton  rode  at  a 
little  distance  behind. 

They  had  no  more  than  left  Deming's-one  street 
when  the  wild,  virgin  land  engulfed  them.  Half 
an  hour  later,  following  a  turn  and  a  descent,  they 
were  in  a  dry  gulch  that  hemmed  in  the  heat  and 
seemed  to  draw  the  rays  of  the  sun  straight  down 
upon  them. 

The  land  descended  gradually  and  the  heat  grew 
more  oppressive.  Seaton  began  to  complain,  but 
Ross  paid  no  attention  to  him,  riding  steadily  for- 
ward, not  looking  back. 

Watching  both  Seaton  and  Ross,  Miss  Pendleton 
was  amazed  at  the  contrast  between  them.  Seaton 
was  stouter  than  was  good  for  him.  His  face  was 
florid ;  he  continually  perspired  and  mopped  the  mois- 
ture with  a  handkerchief.  He  was  visibly  suffering 
from  the  heat. 

Miss  Pendleton  was  herself  oppressed,  and  she 
envied  Ross,  who  rode  along  steadily,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  discomfort  that  was  affecting  his 
companions. 

Once  when  they  reached  a  washout,  and  Ross 
pulled  up  his  horse  on  the  other  side  and  half  turned 
in  the  saddle  in  apparent  concern  for  their  ability  to 
negotiate  the  dangerous  spot,  Miss  Pendleton  spoke: 

"It  is  unusually  hot,  is  n't  it?' 

"Not  unusually."  he  answered.  "But  April  is  an 
uncertain    month.     You    might    say    it  's    variable 
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Heat  an'  coolness  mingle.  About  next  month  the 
heat  will  begin  to  put  in  its  best  licks.  By  August, 
if  you  stay  in  this  country  that  long,  you  '11  be 
wantin'  to  shoot  anybody  who  says  anything  to  you 
about  the  weather." 

"I  shall  stay ;  but  I  don't  expect  to  shoot  any  one." 

If  there  was  any  sarcasm  in  her  voice  he  refused 
to  notice  it. 

"I  expected  that,"  he  said. 

"Expected  that  I  would  stay  and  that  I  would  n't 
shoot  anybody  ?"  she  asked,  gazing  defiantly  at  him. 

"That  you  'd  stay.  No ;  I  reckon  I  did  n't  think 
you  'd  shoot  anybody." 

He  looked  at  Seaton,  who  was  again  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  face.  Seaton  was  breathing 
fast  and  heavily.  He  was  wearing  a  white  collar, 
which  had  wilted.  His  shirt  was  moist  in  front. 
Dust  had  mingled  with  the  moisture.  He  had  no 
riding-boots  and  there  were  rents  in  his  trousers 
where  thorns  had  clutched  at  him.  The  trouser  legs 
were  wrinkled  and  the  action  of  his  horse  had  shoved 
them  up  until  there  was  an  unattractive  view  of  black 
hose  between  the  bottoms  of  the  trousers  and  his 
shoe-tops.  He  was  no  longer  the  dapper  man  of 
civilization ;  he  appeared  as  out  of  place  as  Ross 
would  have  been  walking  down  a  street  in  an  East- 
ern city. 

Had  Seaton  possessed  a  sense  of  humor,  or  had  he 
had  wit  enough  to  appear  amused  over  his  condition, 
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he  might  have  escaped  appearing  ridiculous.  But  he 
chose  to  let  his  rage  flame,  and  by  doing  so  accentu- 
ated his  bedraggled  appearance.     He  glared  at  Ross. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  admire  your  infernal  country!" 
he  declared. 

"I  '11  have  to  take  issue  with  you  there,  sir," 
gravely  said  Ross.  "I  own  mighty  little  of  the 
country,  an'  I  'm  not  responsible  for  the  heat.  If 
you  'd  take  off  your  coat — " 

"I  don't  want  any  suggestions,  if  you  please!" 
Seaton  pettishly  interrupted. 

"You  may  be  mighty  sure  I  won't  offer  another," 
said  Ross. 

Miss  Pendleton  frowned.  Was  the  indignation 
she  felt  at  this  moment  provoked  by  Seaton's  manner 
and  words  or  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  in  this 
incident  the  grave-faced  plainsman  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the  son  of  civili- 
zation ?  Was  there,  after  all,  something  in  the 
adage  that  all  men  are  savages  under  the  skin? 

Ross,  it  seemed,  had  dismissed  the  incident  from 
his  mind.  There  was  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his 
lips  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  smoothing  the  mane  of 
the  horse  under  him  and  waiting  for  his  charges  to 
move  forward.  He  was  a  dozen  or  twenty  yards 
distant  along  the  trail.  Seaton  sat,  still  mopping 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief;  Miss  Pendleton,  aware 
of  his  discomfort,  betrayed  evidence  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  go  on  until  Seaton  was  ready. 
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"Ma'am,"  said  Ross,  "maybe  you  'd  better  remind 
Mr,  Manners  that  we  still  have  about  seventy  miles 
to  ride,  an'  that  time  does  n't  do  any  waitin'." 

Miss  Pendleton  gave  him  a  look  such  as  he  might 
have  seen  in  her  eyes  the  night  before,  had  there  been 
light  enough,  when  she  had  scathingly  hurled  the 
epithet  "prig"  at  him.  Seaton  grew  crimson  with 
futile  rage. 

But  Miss  Pendleton's  scorn  made  as  little  impres- 
sion upon  Ross  as  rain  on  a  metal  roof.  He  met  her 
gaze  squarely,  calmly.  She  felt  that  the  incipient 
smile  on  his  lips  deepened  a  little. 

Abruptly,  then,  he  turned  his  back  to  both  of  them 
and  urged  his  horse  through  the  ravine.  For  half 
an  hour  afterward  Miss  Pendleton  gave  her  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  land  through  which  they  were 
passing. 

She  observed  all  the  steep  channels  that  were 
plowed  in  the  pitching  sides  of  the  slopes,  the  odd 
knobs  of  rock  and  the  twisting,  stunted  pines  that 
hung  almost  horizontally  over  their  heads.  So  far 
there  had  been  no  outlets  from  the  ravine ;  it  turned 
and  twisted  and  doubled.  They  kept  riding  on, 
while  the  sun  seemed  to  grow  hotter  and  the  floor  of 
the  ravine  rougher. 

Ross  did  no  more  stopping.  Apparently  he  had 
lost  all  interest  in  them.  His  attitude  appeared  to 
speak  eloquently  of  total  indifference.  They  were 
welcome  to  follow  him  if  they  wished,  but  if  they 
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did  want  to  go  with  him  they  would  have  to  keep 
right  on  traveHng. 

They  got  out  of  the  ravine  into  some  mountains. 
Miss  Pendleton  discovered  the  level  she  had  seen 
from  Deming,  but  she  was  not  to  enjoy  riding  upon 
it,  for  they  crossed  only  an  edge  of  it  when  they 
began  to  descend  into  a  big  valley.  It  was  not  so 
hot  here,  but  they  were  not  to  enjoy  the  valley  as 
much  as  Miss  Pendleton  hoped,  for  they  were  no 
sooner  in  it  than  Ross  urged  his  horse  into  a  short, 
choppy  gallop. 

Seaton  and  Miss  Pendleton  fell  far  behind. 
Seaton  continually  complained,  but  she  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him,  for  she  was  experiencing  a  cold  rage 
against  Ross  for  his  indifference.  Also,  she  began 
to  become  apprehensive  that  Ross  was  delil)erately 
drawing  away  from  them  with  the  malicious  purpose 
of  losing  them.  She  saw  him,  far  ahead,  a  mere 
speck  on  the  dun-colored  plain. 

She  would  n't  hurry;  she  'd  not  give  him  the  sat- 
isfaction of  thinking  she  had  to  dej>end  that  much 
upon  him.  He  was  a  prig,  after  all.  and  he  was  now 
betraying  the  character  that,  all  along,  she  had  im- 
puted to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  narrow 
mentality  whose  pose  was  self-confidence  and 
authority. 

He  had  n't  any  real  ability  or  he  would  not  be  a 
mere  cowboy,  living  out  here  in  a  place  so  desolate 
and  remote  and  taking  care  of  cows  for  a  living.     A 
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real  man's  place  was  in  the  marts  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness. A  profession  was,  of  course,  quite  beyond 
him. 

But  somehow  her  vindictive  meditations  were  un- 
satisfying. For  one  thing,  the  object  of  them 
did  n't  know  what  they  were,  and  judging  from  the 
indifference  with  which  he  kept  on  increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  his  charges,  he  didn't,  or 
wouldn't  care  if  he  knew. 

She  did  n't  urge  her  horse,  nor  did  she  draw  him 
in.  She  permitted  him  to  travel  along  at  the  gait  he 
had  chosen.  And  apparently  the  animal  had  no  in- 
tention of  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  horse  Ross 
rode,  for  he  continued  to  fall  behind  until  when  noon 
came  Ross  was  nearly  out  of  sight. 

"Beastly  mess  we  've  got  into!"  grumbled  Seaton, 
at  about  the  instant  Ross  and  the  horse  he  rode  faded 
out  in  the  heat-waves  on  the  horizon. 

Miss  Pendleton  surveyed  him  and  laughed  grimly. 

"Hale  Seaton,  you  are  a  fright!"  she  declared. 

"Well,"  he  ungallantly  replied,  "you  are  not  ex- 
actly a  beautiful  picture,  yourself." 

"I  'm  beginning  to  feel  that  Mr.  Ross  was  right  in 
calling  you  Mr.  Manners,"  she  retorted. 

Seaton  reddened.     Conversation  lagged. 

They  kept  going,  and  Miss  Pendleton  began  to 
think  seriously  of  water.  She  wasn't  perspiring; 
she  was  baking,  slowly  shriveling.  She  got  a  mali- 
cious satisfaction  from  contemplating  Seaton's  mis- 
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ery.  He  appeared  almost  ready  to  collapse.  Then 
her  thoughts  went  again  to  Ross.  She  had  to  keep 
her  teeth  tightly  pressed  together  or  she  would  have 
anathematized  him  aloud. 

She  had  ridden  in  front  of  Seaton,  and  now  she 
rode  on,  rigid  as  possible  in  the  saddle,  indignant. 
When  she  finally  caught  up  with  Ross — if  she  did 
catch  up  with  him — she  meant  to  tell  him  a  few 
things  in  no  uncertain  manner.  She  would  convince 
him  that  she  was  no  child,  to  be  treated  as  he  was 
treating  her. 

But  when,  after  following  the  trail  down  a  dry 
arroyo  she  suddenly  rounded  a  bend  and  came  upon 
Ross  stooping  over  a  frying-pan  under  which  he  had 
built  a  small  fire  of  dry  chaparral,  she  brought  her 
horse  to  a  halt  and  sat  in  the  saddle,  vacillating,  un- 
certain. For  the  aroma  of  fr>'ing  bacon  assailed  her 
nostrils.  She  realized  that  she  was  very  hungry, 
and  she  believed  that  never  in  her  life  had  the  scent 
of  food  seemed  so  good. 

Ross  had  built  his  fire  in  the  center  of  a  little  flat 
at  the  edge  of  a  narrow,  shallow,  sparkling-clear 
stream  of  water.  There  was  grass,  some  trees, 
shade.  As  Miss  Pendleton  sat  in  the  saddle  gazing 
with  gratified  eyes  at  the  scene,  she  l)ecame  aware  of 
a  slight,  cool  breeze.  Somehow,  her  indignation  lost 
some  of  its  edge. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  are  here!  I  thought  you 
had  gone  on." 
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She  was  disappointed  to  realize  that  the  sarcasm 
she  had  meant  to  put  into  her  voice  appeared  to  be 
not  sarcasm  at  all,  but  relief.     Ross  arose  and  faced 
her,  frying-pan  in  hand.     She  could  hear  the  bacon 
sizzle;  and  the  cloud  of  blue-white  smoke  that  rose 
from  the  frying-pan  gave  her  a  feeling  of  panic, 
"You  are  burning  it!"  she  warned, 
Ross  critically  surveyed  the  contents  of  the  pan, 
"I  reckon  not,"  he  returned.     *T  like  it  crisp." 
His  hat  was  pushed  back  from  his  forehead,  and 
Miss  Pendleton  observed  that  the  brow  was  white, 
high,  well  shaped,  and  that  some  of  the  brown-black 
hair,  pushed  down  by  the  hat-band,  was  in  a  moist, 
matted  wave  just  above  one  eyebrow. 

The  recreant  lock,  gleaming  in  the  sun,  gave  him  a 
singularly  negligent  and  wa)^ward  appearance ;  and  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  which  Miss  Pendleton  was  certain 
could  be  nothing  less  than  derision,  convinced  her 
that  he  was  n't  much  concerned  about  her  opinions. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  she  could  observe,  he  was  n't  in  the 
least  affected  by  her  arrival. 

She  waited,  though,  still  half  expecting  him  to  be 
pohte  enough  to  offer  to  help  her  down,  for  he  must 
have  perceived  that  Seaton  had  not  yet  come  in  sight. 
But  when  he  turned  his  back  to  her  and  continued  to 
manipulate  the  frying-pan,  she  frowned,  got  down 
without  his  assistance,  and  started  toward  him. 
"Trail  the  reins!"  he  said  shortly. 
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"What  do  you  mean?" 

She  stood  very  erect,  irritated  by  his  tone. 

"Throw  the  reins  over  his  head,"  he  said.  "If 
you  don't,  he  '11  stray,  an'  when  you  want  him  you 
won't  have  him." 

She  complied,  meanwhile  watching  his  back.  He 
had  not  turned  and  she  wondered  how  he  knew  that 
she  had  not  "trailed"  the  reins  when  she  had  dis- 
mounted. Had  he  stolen  a  glance  at  her  at  that 
minute,  or  was  he  positive  that  in  her  ignorance  of 
range-bred  horses  she  was  not  aware  that  the  reins 
must  be  trailed? 

She  stood  for  a  little  time,  watching  him.  He 
went  on  frying  the  bacon,  not  looking  at  her.  She 
made  a  face  at  him  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  and  began  to 
bathe  her  face  with  water  that  she  scooped  up  in  her 
hands. 

Her  ablutions  did  not  appear  to  interest  him,  and 
while  she  dried  her  face  with  a  handkerchief  she 
studied  his  profile.  She  decided  he  would  be  good- 
looking  if  it  weren't  for  the  slightly  cynical  droop 
of  his  lips. 

She  moved  a  little  closer  and  seated  herself  upon 
a  boulder.  He  had  set  the  frying-pan  down  and 
while  she  sat  on  the  boulder,  watching  him,  he  took 
a  cofifee-pot  from  a  roll  of  tarpaulin  that  he  had 
spread  out  near  the  fire,  rinsed  it  in  the  stream,  filled 
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it  with  water  and  set  it  upon  three  small  stones  over 
the  fire.  Then  he  stood  up,  stretched  himself  and 
spoke,  his  back  to  her. 

"Twenty-five  miles,"  he  said. 

So  he  was  aware  that  she  was  within  sound  of  his 
voice!  She  had  thought  from  his  manner  that  he 
didn't  know,  or  care,  if  she  was  within  a  mile  of 
him! 

"What  is  twenty-five  miles,  please?"  she  asked 
coldly. 

"The  distance  we  Ve  come.  This  is  Buckner's 
Flat.  It  is  where  Captain  Buckner  and  a  company 
of  his  men  were  ambushed  by  Apaches.  One  man 
got  out  of  that  mess.  The  soldiers  camped  here  and 
the  Indians  surprised  them  at  night."  He  pointed. 
"Over  there  by  that  big  rock  they  found  Buckner. 
He  'd  been — " 

"Oh!"  she  interrupted,  "please  don't!" 

"I  was  n't  goin'  into  details,"  he  said.  "It  was  n't 
pretty." 

"Was  that — er — recent?" 

"Two  years." 

"And  have  the  Indians  been  punished  ?" 

"Those  Indians  were.  But  it  ain't  a  common 
thing.  The  sapheads  in  Washington  don't  recom- 
mend violence  in  dealin'  with  the  Indian.  But 
sometimes  there  's  an  officer  out  here  who  loses  his 
haid.     An'  then  there's  some  justice  done." 

He  stooped  to  replenish  the  fire  and  she  sat,  con- 
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templating  the  silent  hills  that  rimmed  the  flat.  Al- 
most she  could  visualize  the  soldiers  camped  here, 
while  in  the  darkness  the  Indians  stole  upon  them. 
She  stared  at  a  cleft  between  some  hills  westward, 
and  almost  screamed  when  she  saw  movement  there. 

She  quietly  got  up  and  moved  toward  the  fire. 
She  was  at  Ross's  side,  her  skirts  almost  touching 
him,  when  he  felt  her  presence  and  looked  up  at  her. 
Instantly  he  stood  up  and  peered  at  her,  his  gaze 
probing,  curious. 

"You  've  turned  mighty  pale,"  he  said.  "What 's 
wrong?" 

"I  saw  something  move  over  there." 

"Where?" 

She  pointed,  and  he  turned  before  she  could 
stretch  her  arm  out,  grasped  it,  and  forced  it  down 
to  her  side.  He  was  so  close  to  her  that  his  body 
nearly  touched  hers,  and  she  stared,  fascinated  by 
the  cold,  alert  light  in  his  eyes. 

He  grinned  mirthlessly,  with  straight  lips. 

"It 's  bad  business  to  do  any  pointin'  out  here," 
he  cautioned.  "Somebody  might  misunderstand. 
Now  you  go  back  an'  set  on  that  rock  again.  An' 
after  you  've  been  there  a  little  while  you  can  tell 
me  where  you  saw  that  movement." 

"It  is  directly  west,  I  think,"  she  explained.  "On 
the  other  side  of  that  gully.  There  is  a  space  be- 
tween two  hills.  There  is  some  shrubbery  on  the 
north  side  of  the  southerly  hill.     And  some  small 
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trees;  I  think  they  are  spruce.  The  hills  are  about 
two  miles  from  here." 

He  was  putting  the  coffee  into  the  coffee-pot,  and 
while  he  worked  he  turned  his  head  and  glanced 
westward. 

"Nearer  ten  miles,"  he  said.  "Distance  out  here 
will  fool  you  a  heap.  An'  what  did  you  think  you 
saw?" 

"It  was  n't  distinct.  It  was  a  large  animal.  I 
had  an  impression  that  it  was  a  horse.  It  seemed  to 
sink  into  the  side  of  the  hill." 

"That  was  all,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

He  placed  the  coffee-pot  on  the  fire  and  poked 
some  red-hot  embers  under  it.  He  did  not  speak  at 
once  and  then  he  drawled : 

"A  steer,  I  reckon.  If  you  thought  it  was  some- 
thin'  else,  I  expect  you  've  got  a  lively  imagination." 

Reassured,  for  her  first  thought  had  been  of  In- 
dians, she  sat  watching  him  prepare  dinner. 

But  he  knew  there  would  be  no  cattle  beyond  the 
gully.  For  in  that  direction,  for  many  miles,  there 
was  no  grass  or  water. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   owl's   death-call 

THE  bacon  was  done,  fried  to  a  crisp,  and  had 
been  removed  from  the  frying-pan  and  placed 
on  a  small  tin.  The  coffee  had  boiled,  and  had  been 
set  aside.  Its  pleasant  aroma  permeated  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  Ross  had  produced  soda- 
biscuit  from  the  roll  of  tarpaulin  out  of  which  he 
had  got  the  coffee-pot,  the  tin  dishes,  and  the  provi- 
sions for  the  meal. 

But  Seaton  had  not  arrived. 

Miss  Pendleton  was  impatient,  for  she  was  hun- 
gry. Ross  p;lanced  at  the  dry  arroyo  through  which 
Miss  Pendleton  had  ridden  when  she  had  come  upon 
him  standing  over  the  fire.  His  view  was  ob- 
structed by  a  sharp  bend  in  the  walls  of  the  arroyo. 

"I  reckon  Mr.  Manners  ain't  used  to  ridin',"  he 
observed.  Quizzically  he  glanced  at  the  food.  "It 
ain't  good  when  it  's  cold,"  he  added. 

"Don't  wait  for  him  if  you  are  hungry,"  advised 

Miss   Pendleton.     She   felt  it  would  serve   Seaton 

right  if  they  refused  to  wait   for  him.     She  was 

ravenous,  and  she  was  almost  persuaded  to  begin. 

55 
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But  a  reluctance  to  have  Ross  consider  her  impolite 
dissuaded  her. 

She  was  aware  that  he  was  watching  her,  and  he 
was  no  doubt  wondering  if  she  would  permit  her 
appetite  to  overcome  her  consideration  for  the  absent 
Seaton.  But  she  was  resolved  never  to  betray  any 
primitive  impulses  before  this  saturnine  individual. 

"I  aint  that  hungry,"  he  said.  "I  reckon  I  '11  go 
look  for  him." 

He  strode  to  where  he  had  picketed  his  horse, 
swung  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  out  of  sight  into  the 
arroyo. 

Miss  Pendleton  knew  he  would  not  have  to  go 
far  to  be  able  to  get  a  view  of  the  back  trail,  but  she 
was  instantly  afflicted  with  an  odd  lonesomeness, 
and  walked  to  her  horse  and  stood  beside  him  for 
companionship.  And  as  she  stood  there  she  gazed 
intently  at  the  breach  in  the  hills  where  she  had  ob- 
served movement. 

There  was  no  movement  there  now.  All  around 
her  reigned  a  heavy,  oppressive  silence  freighted 
with  an  unnamable  menace.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
leap  in  thankfulness  when  she  heard  the  slow  beating 
of  hoofs  around  the  bend  in  the  arroyo  and  saw  Ross 
returning. 

He  was  walking  his  horse;  he  appeared  a  trifle 
pale,  as  though  enraged,  and  his  lips  were  tightly 
set.     Behind  him,  at  a  little  distance,  came  Seaton. 
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Seaton  was  on  foot,  leading  his  horse.  The  ani- 
mal was  limping  badly,  dangling  its  left  foreleg. 

Ross  dismounted  near  Miss  Pendleton.  In  reply 
to  her  question  as  to  what  had  happened,  he  spoke 
evenly,  although  she  could  detect  impatience  or 
something  stronger  in  his  voice. 

"A  stone  in  the  frog  of  his  hoof,"  he  replied. 
"It  had  been  in  there  for  hours,  cuttin'  an'  burnin'." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad!"  she  e.xclaimed.  "And 
Mr.  Seaton  didn't  notice  it?" 

"There  's  some  things  he  don't  notice,"  said  Ross, 
He  turned  away  and  walked  to  the  fire,  where  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  pour  coffee  into  a  tin  cup.  He 
motioned  to  her  and  stolidly  began  eating  a  biscuit 
while  she  drank  from  the  tin  cup  he  gave  her. 
When  the  cup  was  empty  she  passed  it  back  to  him. 
He  refilled  it  and  drank.  Then  he  set  it  down,  not 
offeiing  to  refill  it  for  Seaton,  who  had  also  seated 
himself  near  the  fire. 

Miss  Pendleton  observed  the  breach  of  politeness, 
but  said  nothing. 

She  was  sorry  for  Seaton.  He  had  walked  far, 
for  he  was  covered  with  dust  and  about  exhausted. 
Meeting  Ross's  eyes  she  asked  coldly : 

"Mr.  Seaton  may  have  some  cofifee,  I  suppose?" 

"Tell  him  to  help  himself,"  said  Ross. 

It  seemed  puerile  of  Ross  to  continue  his  absurd 
habit  of  talking  to  Seaton  through  her,  and  Miss 
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Pendleton  suppressed  an  impulse  to  say  so.  But 
something  in  Ross's  eyes  cautioned  her  to  forbear; 
she  was  convinced  that  his  temper  was  on  edge  and 
that  very  little  provocation  would  be  needed  to  cause 
an  explosion. 

So  she  silently  filled  the  tin  cup  and  passed  it  to 
Seaton.  Once  when  Seaton  glared  resentfully  at 
Ross,  Miss  Pendleton  frowned  a  warning  at  him. 
Thereafter,  Seaton  kept  his  gaze  away  from  Ross. 

They  did  not  linger  at  the  meal.  Ross  finished 
first  and  strode  over  to  Seaton's  horse.  He  ex- 
amined the  hoof,  led  the  animal  a  little  distance,  then 
left  it  and  stood,  arms  folded,  staring  westward. 

He  might  have  been  meditating,  or  he  might 
merely  have  been  waiting  for  Miss  Pendleton  and 
Seaton  to  finish  dinner.  The  expression  of  his  face 
told  Miss  Pendleton  nothing. 

Without  a  word  to  Miss  Pendleton  or  Seaton 
after  they  had  finished,  Ross  collected  his  cooking- 
utensils  and  the  tin  cup  and  plate,  washed  them  in 
the  stream,  rolled  them  in  the  slicker,  strapped  the 
slicker  to  the  cantle  of  the  saddle,  and  stood  beside 
his  horse. 

Miss  Pendleton  and  Seaton  had  moved  to  the 
shade  of  a  tree  a  little  distance  down  the  stream. 

"We  'd  better  be  draggin'  it,"  he  called  to  them. 

They  went  to  their  horses  and  mounted,  Seaton 
helping  Miss  Pendleton. 

Ross  looked  at  Miss  Pendleton. 
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"Tell  him  to  keep  comin'  no  matter  how  bad  his 
horse  limps.  We  '11  try  to  get  another  horse  for 
him  after  a  while." 

This  time  Miss  Pendleton  seemed  to  detect  in 
Ross's  voice  a  note  of  malice,  and  now  his  address- 
ing Seaton  through  her  did  not  appear  so  childish. 
Seaton  had  made  an  enemy. 

"You  have  offended  him,  Hale,"  she  whispered. 
"And  I  think  that  had  you  been  alone  with  him  when 
you  spoke  to  him  as  you  did  he  might  not  have  been 
so  forbearing." 

"I  suppose  he  would  have  shot  me!"  said  Seaton. 
"I  did  n't  trust  him,  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  Right 
now  he  looks  positively  murderous !" 

To  Miss  Pendleton,  Ross  did  n't  appear  murder- 
ous, although  she  observed  that  a  change  had  come 
over  him.  He  was  graver  than  he  had  been ;  he  was 
a  little  more  rigid  in  the  saddle ;  and  he  appeared  a 
bit  more  interested  in  the  surrounding  country.  As 
they  went  on  she  observed  that  he  did  not  draw  so 
far  ahead  of  them,  and  that  at  times  he  halted  his 
horse  and  sat  motionless  in  the  saddle,  intently  scan- 
ning the  trail  ahead. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  they  halted 
at  a  small  stream  to  water  their  horses.  Ross  sat  a 
little  apart,  and  Miss  Pendleton  observed  him  finger- 
ing the  cartridges  that  studded  the  belt  around  his 
waist.  Also,  she  saw  him  lift  his  rifle  from  its  sad- 
dle sheath  and  examine  it.     He  worked  its  mech- 
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anism,  and  when  he  turned  and  perceived  that  she 
was  watching  him  he  smiled  gravely. 

"Quail  for  supper,  if  there  's  any  around,"  he  said. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Miss  Pendleton  realized 
what  a  ride  of  eighty  miles  meant.  It  meant,  per- 
haps, that  they  would  have  to  camp  in  the  open,  and 
that  they  would  not  reach  their  destination  until  the 
following  day. 

"Shall  we  have  to  camp  out?"  she  asked. 

"I  've  been  hopin'  not,"  was  his  answer.  "There  's 
a  nester  named  Porter  lives  down  here  a  piece.  If 
we  can  get  there  we  '11  have  a  bunk."  He  looked  at 
Seaton's  horse,  then  back  at  her.  "But  you  '11  have 
to  tell  your  friend  to  shake  a  leg." 

They  started  again  and  got  out  of  the  valley  in 
which  they  had  been  riding  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon.  For  several  hours  they  rode  among 
ridges  and  around  the  bases  of  small  hills,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  they  descended  the  slope  of  a  basin. 
Near  the  center  of  the  basin  they  rode  into  a  pass 
through  a  series  of  ridges  and  entered  a  gorge  where 
a  narrow  trail  ran  along  the  banks  of  a  small  stream. 

Above,  in  the  high  country,  there  had  been  very 
little  sound,  and  very  little  verdure.  Down  here 
birds  incessantly  chattered,  and  there  was  the  solemn, 
weird  rustling  of  leaves.  Above  was  lifeless  calm; 
down  in  the  gorge  there  was  life  and  movement. 

The  gorge  was  wide,  hundreds  of  yards  in  places. 
(The   trail   followed  the  eccentric  windings  of  the 
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stream  and  ran  along  most  of  the  time  beneath  the 
overhanging  branches  of  pines,  fir-balsam  and  cotton- 
wood.  Some  gnarled  junipers  grew  here  and  there. 
Fringing  the  trail  were  aspens,  alders,  clumps  of 
manzanita. 

It  was  cooler  down  here  and  darker.  Shadows 
enveloped  the  deeper  sections  where  the  timber  grew 
thickly.  In  the  atmosphere  there  was  a  vast  som- 
berness,  a  pervading  imminence  of  twilight.  Yet 
when  they  came  to  a  spot  where  the  trees  grew 
sparsely,  there  was  the  sun,  slanting  down  upon  them. 

A  horde  of  blackbirds  kept  pace  with  the  riders. 
Their  rasping  chatter  did  not  cease;  they  scolded, 
impudently  and  insolently,  the  invaders  of  their  do 
main.  They  hurled  challenges;  they  mocked,  in- 
sulted, defied.  Over  their  heads  floated  a  Mexican 
eagle.  He  swung  in  enormous  circles,  lazily,  re- 
motely, a  mere  speck.  Yet  he  measured  his  progress 
by  theirs. 

They  were  forced  to  ride  slowly,  for  Seaton's 
horse  was  gradually  failing.  Seaton  himself  was  a 
negligent  rider,  although,  perhaps,  he  was  not  to 
blame  when  the  animal  stepped  into  a  crevice  be 
tween  two  rocks,  slipped,  twisted,  and  fell.  Riding 
a  little  in  advance  of  Seaton,  Miss  Pendleton  heard  a 
sharp  snap. 

Ross  rode  back,  his  face  grim,  set.  Miss  Pendle- 
ton could  tell  from  the  expression  of  his  eyes  that 
tragedy  had  come  upon  them.     The  horse  was  lying 
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upon  his  side,  moaning,  in  a  way  which  was  almost 
human.  Seaton  had  saved  himself  from  injury  by 
slipping  out  of  the  saddle  when  the  horse  fell,  for 
the  beast  had  gone  down  slowly. 

Seaton's  face  was  pale;  it  was  evident  he  knew 
what  had  happened. 

Ross  stood  for  an  instant  gazing  down  at  the 
horse.     Then  he  turned. 

"Miss  Pendleton,"  he  said,  "you  are  to  get  on  my 
horse.  Tell  Mr.  Seaton  to  take  yours.  You  will 
ride  on  a  little  distance.     I  '11  be  right  after  you." 

Miss  Pendleton  changed  horses.  Seaton  clam- 
bered upon  the  one  she  had  discarded.  They  rode 
on  until  a  turn  in  the  trail  took  them  out  of  sight  of 
Ross,  where  they  halted. 

Miss  Pendleton  held  the  tips  of  her  fingers  against 
her  ear-drums;  Seaton  sat  dejectedly,  waiting. 
Jhere  was  one  shot,  which  reverberated  into  a  thou- 
sand echoes.  Then  followed  a  stillness,  a  mon- 
strous hush.     For  a  time  the  birds  ceased  chattering. 

Then  Miss  Pendleton  felt  movement  and  Ross 
swung  upon  the  saddle  behind  her.  She  said  no 
word  to  him ;  sat  motionless  while  he  took  the  reins 
from  her  and  sent  the  horse  forward. 

Strangely,  as  they  rode  with  the  shadows  deepen- 
ing around  them.  Miss  Pendleton  discovered  that  al- 
though she  did  n't  like  Ross  she  was  glad  to  have 
him  so  close  to  her.  He  was  protection  that  she 
felt  she  needed,  although  she  could  n't  have  told  why. 
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There  was  no  visible  menace  ;  outwardly  the  flank- 
ing woods  presented  the  appearance  they  had  pre- 
sented all  afternoon.  They  had  grown  slightly 
denser  in  appearance,  to  be  sure,  since  the  sun  had 
finally  vanished  from  view  and  twilight  was  steal- 
ing over  the  world ;  and  yet  she  felt  that  danger 
lurked  in  them. 

Several  times  between  sundown  and  the  time  when 
twilight  began  perceptibly  to  change  to  darkness, 
Ross  halted  his  horse  and  sat  motionless,  listening. 
Miss  Pendleton  wondered  what  sound  he  sought. 
She  could  hear  none  that  was  foreign,  none  that  she 
had  not  heard  during  the  afternoon,  except  one 
which  might  have  been  the  distant  booming  of  a 
loon  or  the  nearer  crooning  of  a  dove. 

That  sound  she  had  been  hearing  frequently  since 
the  coming  of  twilight.  Each  time  she  had  heard  it 
a  shiver  had  run  through  her.  But  always,  back 
East,  the  sound  had  strangely  affected  her.  To  her 
it  had  ever  brought  on  a  presentiment  of  evil. 

Once  when  Ross  halted  the  animal  under  them, 
she  spoke  to  him  without  turning  her  head : 

"Shall  we  reach  your  nester's  cabin  before  dark?" 

To  her  astonishment  she  had  spoken  in  a  whisper. 
Down  here  in  the  vacuumlike  stillness,  she  was  op- 
pressed, apprehensive  of  sound. 

"I  reckon  not,"  answered  Ross.  "I  figured  your 
friend  could  make  better  time.  Soon  we  '11  have  to 
camp." 
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"Have  you  ridden  this  trail  after  dark?" 

"It  ain't  done."  He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "It 
would  have  been  the  same  goin'  back,"  he  added. 

"What  would?" 

He  started,  laughed  softly. 

"Was  I  talking?"  he  asked.  "Well,  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  me.  I  'm  one  of  them  box-haids 
that  sometimes  does  his  thinkin'  out  loud.  But  I 
reckon  that  just  now  I  was  n't  thinkin'.  Just 
figurin'." 

They  were  now  riding  the  trail,  which  was  only 
just  visible. 

"Thinking  what?"  she  asked.  For  now  in  some 
■way,  she  felt  his  thoughts  were  very  important.  It 
was   strange  what  a    feeling  had   come  over  her. 

If  she  could  have  had  her  way,  if  she  had  yielded 
to  her  desires,  she  would  have  asked  him  to  dis- 
mount right  now  to  hide  in  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  woods,  where  none  could  find  them.  For  she 
was  thinking  of  the  movement  she  had  seen  while 
JR.OSS  had  been  preparing  dinner,  and  she  felt  he 
knew  more  than  he  had  told  her. 

Ross,  it  appeared  to  her,  was  searching  for  some- 
thing he  could  not  find  in  the  darkness  which  had 
fallen.  He  rode  slowly,  peering  into  clefts  and 
hollows  and  into  places  that  appeared  to  be  coverts. 
She  wondered  whether  he  could  see  anything,  for 
the  darkness  had  grown  so  dense  that  it  was  as  if 
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they  were  riding  under  a  blanket,  which  had  shut 
out  sky  and  stars. 

Only  a  deeper  blackness,  or  a  seeming  lessening 
of  the  black  pressure  that  she  felt  around  her 
apprised  her  of  open  spaces  they  passed,  into  which 
Ross  peered.  She  knew  he  was  searching  for 
something,  for  now  and  then  she  could  feel  him 
turn. 

Seaton  was  close  behind.  At  times  Miss  Pendle- 
ton could  hear  the  breathing  of  his  horse  at  the 
withers  of  the  one  she  and  Ross  rode. 

After  a  while  Ross  again  brought  his  horse  to  a 
halt. 

"I  reckon  we'll  camp  here,"  he  said.  "H  it's 
just  the  same  to  you  I  'd  rather  you  and  your 
friend  did  n't  do  any  talkin'.  Just  listen  an'  do  as 
you  are  told." 

"Certainly,"    she   whispered. 

"Hold  tight,"  came  his  voice  in  her  ear;  "we're 
goin'  down  a  sharp  slope.  Seaton,"  he  added  in 
the  same  low  tone,  "you  follow  close  behind." 

The  horse  wheeled  at  an  acute  angle  and  instantly 
the  saddle  dipped  under  Miss  Pendleton.  She 
grimly  held  to  the  high  pommel  and  forebore  to 
scream  when  she  had  a  sickening  sensation  of 
falling. 

But  she  did  not  fall,  and  they  continued  to  go 
sharply    downward    for    an   interminable    distance. 
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The  horse  went  slowly,  gingerly,  picking  his  way 
carefully  in  the  darkness,  and  Miss  Pendleton  was 
convinced  that  the  animal  had  made  this  descent 
before. 

When  far  down  they  struck  a  level,  they  stopped. 
Miss  Pendleton  could  hear  Seaton's  horse  coming. 
It  reached  a  point  beside  them  and  halted. 

Ross  dismounted.  He  stood  beside  the  horse  and 
groped  for  Miss  Pendleton's  hand.  When  he  found 
it  he  helped  her  down.  Whispering  to  Seaton  to 
follow,  he  led  them  away  into  the  darkness. 

Miss  Pendleton  had  caught  Seaton's  arm,  and 
the  latter  kept  close.  They  now  went  upward,  on 
a  slope  that  at  times  became  almost  precipitous, 
and  when  after  five  minutes  had  passed  and  Ross 
paused  as  if  listening,  Miss  Pendleton  whispered 
the  fear  that  had  gripped  her  all  afternoon: 

"Indians?" 

"Yep."     There  was  grim  amusement  in  his  voice. 

"Their  hootin'  is  a  heap  more  silly  now,"  he 
added.  "They  're  fussin'  around  like  a  calf  with 
hysterics."  He  spoke  with  contempt.  "They  ex- 
pected us  to  keep  right  on  ridin'  until  we  got  to  a 
level  up  here  a  ways.  Then  they  'd  rope  us.  They  're 
some  disturbed  that  we  have  n't  kept  right  on  comin'. 
Pretty  soon  they  '11  come  back,  lookin'  for  us." 

"How  many?"  she  whispered,  her  voice  as  low 
as  his. 
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"Not  many.  A  peace  party,  I  reckon,"  he  said, 
his  voice  now  derisive.  "They  let  them  go  that 
way  visitin'.  An'  once  they  're  off  the  reservation 
they  quit  bein'  peaceful.  But  the  fools  at  Wash- 
ington don't  know  that,  an'  they  keep  on  lettin' 
them  go." 

"There  may  be  a  great  many  of  them,"  she  said, 
dismayed. 

"Not  so  many.  Five  or  six,  maybe.  I  've  been 
noticin'  their  hootin'.  If  you  listen  you  can  just 
about  tell  where  they  are.  Right  now  they  're 
sneakin'  around,  trying  to  find  out  where  we  left 
the  trail.  You  an'  your  friend  slip  through  this 
brush.  You  '11  be  out  of  sight  until  daylight. 
There  's  an  overhanging  here,  with  a  hollow  under 
it.  You  '11  be  mighty  safe  while  it  stays  dark. 
An'  if  the  thing  lasts  till  daylight  I  '11  be  where  I 
can  cover  this  place  with  my  ritk." 

"You  are  going  to  leave  us?"  she  could  not  keep 
the  dismay  out  of  her  voice. 

"I  'm  hopin'  not.  I  've  got  to  get  down  where  I 
can  keep  an  eye  on  the  horses.  That 's  what  they  '11 
be  huntin'  at  first.  Don't  you  make  any  noise, 
whatever  you  hear.  An'  don't  come  out  from  be- 
hind that  brush." 

She  felt  his  hand  on  her  arm ;  heard  some  bushes 
crackle  softly;  some  thorns  grasped  raspingly  at  her 
dress.     And  then   she  and   Seaton  were   standing 
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against  a  rocky  wall.  She  whispered  Ross's  name, 
but  there  came  no  answer,  no  sound.  Noiselessly 
he  had  slipped  away. 

She  and  Seaton  stood  under  the  rocky  overhang, 
listening.  From  various  points  around  them  came 
a  musical  medley  of  forest  voices;  the  croaking  of 
tree-toads,  sustained,  insistent;  the  chirping  of 
crickets,  shrill,  incessant;  the  distant  howling  bark 
of  a  coyote;  the  hooting  of  owls. 

Miss  Pendleton  paid  little  attention  to  the  lower 
sounds,  for  her  ears  were  attuned  to  the  hooting 
of  the  owls,  for  in  that  sound  was  menace.  She 
heard  them  all  around  her. 

At  first  they  were  distant,  but  as  time  passed  she 
became  aware  that  the  hooting  was  coming  nearer. 
And  when  at  last  there  came  a  low  call  so  close 
to  her  that  she  could  plainly  hear  the  human  note 
in  it,  she  pressed  her  hands  over  her  lips  to  sup- 
press the  scream  that  leaped  to  them. 


CHAPTER  VI 

NEMESIS 

AFTER  leaving  Miss  Pendleton  and  Seaton, 
Ross  sank  swiftly  down  the  slope  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canon,  where  he  had  left  the  horses. 
He  knew  that  there  was  little  time,  for  far  in  the 
east  was  a  mellow  glow  which  foretold  the  rising 
of  the  moon. 

While  the  hooting  of  the  owls  was  still  distant 
he  reached  the  horses.  He  led  them  deep  into  a 
recess  where  there  was  a  level  sandy  floor  and  a  wild 
growth  of  timber  and  brush  arching  overhead. 
There  he  forced  the  horses  down  and  tied  their 
muzzles  close  to  the  ground,  looping  the  reins 
through  some  gnarled  roots  that  he  found  by  kick- 
ing with  the  toes  of  his  boots  against  the  floor  of 
the  recess.  There  was  danger  of  a  lurking  rattler, 
but  he  heard  no  sound. 

The  horses  down  and  the  danger  of  their  neighing 
minimized,  Ross  took  his  rifle  from  the  saddle 
sheath,  slipped  out  of  the  recess,  and  moved  along 
the  wall  of  the  canon  until  he  reached  a  point  near 
its  mouth,  where  a  huge  shoulder  jutted  out  behind 
a  growth  of  nondescript  brush. 
6q 
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He  had  no  more  than  edged  past  the  brush  to  the 
concealment  of  the  shoulder  of  rock,  when  the 
moon  burst  through  a  cleft  in  the  hills  and  a  flood 
of  rich  yellow  light  streamed  down  into  the  canon. 
He  knew  the  place,  for  many  times  on  his  trips  to 
Deming  he  had  looked  into  it,  and  once  out  of 
curiosity  had  thoroughly  explored  it.  He  knew  that 
if  one  kept  right  on  going  through  the  canon,  from 
west  to  east,  one  would  presently  strike  a  trail 
that  led  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  had  followed  that 
trail. 

He  had  hoped  that  the  Indians,  discovering  he  and 
his  party  had  left  the  gorge  trail,  would  assume  they 
had  ridden  the  other.  He  was  n't  exactly  "yearnin'  " 
for  a  fight.  But  he  knew  that  the  Indians  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  point  at  which  he  and  Miss  Pen- 
dleton and  Seaton  had  left  the  gorge  trail.  He 
knew  they  were  searching,  and  that  they  were  con- 
verging toward  that  point,  for  the  hooting  drew 
closer  and  more  distinct. 

At  last,  after  a  wait  of  fully  an  hour,  he  heard 
a  low  hoot  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  point 
in  the  gorge  at  which  he  had  entered  the  caiion,  and 
he  knew  as  well  as  if  he  could  see  the  spot  that 
an  Indian  had  reached  there,  found  the  hoof-tracks, 
and  was  signaling  to  his  friends. 

That  Indian  must  have  been  impatient  or  reck- 
less. For  he  did  not  wait  for  his  fellows  to  join 
him,   but  came  down  the  sloping  bottom  of   the 
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canon  alone.  JRoss  could  hear  the  slithering  of  his 
moccasined  feet,  could  see  his  shadow,  slender  and 
grotesque,  stretching  down  the  canon  floor.  A 
serrated  fringe  of  lance-like  points  that  came  first 
into  view  on  the  canon  floor  told  Ross  that  the 
Indian  was  wearing  a  war-bonnet. 

The  white  man  heard  the  distant  beating  of  hoofs 
and  surmised  that  the  Indians  were  assembling  their 
horses  in  the  gorge  near  the  canon  mouth.  They 
had  heard  the  signal  and  were  answering  it,  and 
not  many  minutes  would  elapse  before  they  would 
follow  the  first  Indian. 

Ross  moved  away  from  the  rock  wall  and  stood 
in  the  brush  at  the  cation's  edge.  The  moonlight 
did  not  strike  him ;  and  he  stood  silent  and  motion- 
less until  the  Indian  reached  the  clump  of  brush. 
Then  his  left  hand  flashed  out,  went  over  the  savage's 
shoulder  and  was  hooked  back,  drawing  the  warrior 
toward  him.  Ross's  hand  was  over  the  Indian's 
mouth,  the  sinewy  fingers  and  the  thumb  buried 
deep  into  the  cheeks.  And  at  the  instant  Ross's 
pressure  was  greatest,  the  moonlight  flashed  on  his 
knife. 

The  weapon  vanished,  reappeared,  to  vanish 
again.  The  Indian  squirmed,  twisted,  tore  vainly 
at  the  leathery  muscles  that  held  him  motionless 
while  the  steel  searched  his  vitals.  He  grew  limp, 
and  still  he  was  held.  Not  until  his  chin  went 
forward  to  his  chest  and  his  knees  sagged  did  the 
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grip  relax.     And  then  he  was  dragged  back  into 
the  brush. 

There  came  no  sound  from  the  covert,  no  move- 
ment of  any  kind.  Another  Indian  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  canon  and  sent  his  shadow  past  the 
clump  of  brush  in  which  Ross  stood. 

The  second  Indian  moved  faster  than  the  first, 
for  he  evidently  felt  that  the  first  had  gone  safely 
down  and  there  was  no  need  of  caution.  When  he 
reached  the  shrubbery  that  concealed  Ross  he  halted, 
peered  down  the  canon.  A  hand  darted  out  of  the 
brush;  drew  him  in.  There  ensued  a  subdued 
threshing,  a  low  groan  of  mortal  agony.  After 
that  there  was  a  sinister  silence. 

Then  Ross  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  shrubbery. 
At  the  head  of  the  cafion,  fairly  outlined  in  the 
moonlight,  stood  two  more  savages.  There  had 
been  four  altogether,  it  appeared.  From  the  hoot- 
ing they  had  done  in  the  late  afternoon  along  the 
river,  there  might  have  been  a  dozen  of  them. 

Ross  stuck  his  rifle  out  through  the  brush,  keep- 
ing the  muzzle  in  the  shadows  so  that  the  moon- 
light might  not  strike  it.  When  the  weapon 
crashed,  one  of  the  Indians  toppled  forward  and 
came  rolling  down  the  floor  of  the  canon.  The 
other  darted  for  cover,  and  Ross  drew  back  and 
waited  until  he  heard  rapid  hoof  beats  from  the 
gorge. 
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"That's  all,  eh?"  was  his  thought.     "Four." 

Three  of  the  four  would  never  do  any  more  hoot- 
ing in  the  woods. 

He  stood  for  some  time  in  a  shadow,  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  gorge. 
There  were  no  more  hoots. 

Ross  grinned  with  malice.  His  thoughts  were 
derisive.  Hooting!  Did  they  think  they  were 
cunning?  Or  was  it  that  they  considered  the  white 
man  could  not  discriminate  between  the  real  and  the 
artificial  ?  He  did  not  answer  these  questions.  He 
spoke  aloud,  vindictively  drawling :  "Well,  do  the 
rest  of  your  hootin'  in  the  happy  huntin'  grounds!" 

He  moved  back,  down  the  canon.  He  found  the 
horses,  released  them,  and  retethered  them  so  that 
they  would  have  some  freedom. 

"I  reckon  you  can  go  to  sleep  now,"  he  told  them 
aloud.  "That  peace  party  won't  bother  you  any 
more." 

Lest  he  frighten  Miss  Pendleton  by  approaching 
her  when  he  knew  she  was  apprehensive  of  all  sound, 
he  drew  the  saddles  from  the  horses  and  stretched 
himself  upon  the  two  blankets,  on  a  rock  ledge  far 
back  from  the  side  of  the  caiion.  He  laid  his  rifle 
beside  him  and  placed  his  six-shooter  between  his 
legs;  for  though  the  fourth  Indian  had  gone  there 
was  no  telling  how  soon  he  might  get  reinforcements 
and  come  back  to  finish  him. 
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But  he  thought  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 
He  sank  into  a  deep  sleep  and  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  again  morning  had  come. 

He  swung  down  from  the  ledge  and  stretched 
himself.  He  had  a  pleasurable  sense  of  having 
dutifully  protected  Miss  Pendleton. 

"She  expected  it,"  was  his  thought.  "I  reckon 
she  'd  have  been  plumb  disappointed  in  me  if  I  'd 
have  let  the  redskins  get  her.  She  ain't  much  ac- 
count, I  reckon,  but  she 's  a  woman.  But  Mr. 
Manners  ain't  as  good  a  man  as  she  is." 

He  climbed  up  the  slope  to  the  rock  overhang. 
While  he  stood  in  front  of  it,  wondering  if  Miss 
Pendleton  and  Seaton  were  awake,  he  heard  her 
voice  : 

"Have  they  gone?" 

"Yep." 

Miss  Pendleton  stuck  her  head  between  the  bushes 
that  sheltered  the  overhang.  Her  face  was  drawn 
and  pale;  she  had  evidently  slept  little.  Ross's 
thoughts  regarding  her  appearance  were  not  posi- 
tive, although  if  he  had  been  pressed  he  might  have 
answered  that  in  his  opinion  she  had  stood  the  strain 
and  anxiety  well. 

He  was  not  certain  that  he  had  any  other  thoughts 
about  her.  He  had  not  yet  mentally  committed 
himself.  His  first  glimpse  of  her  had  somehov^; 
convinced  him  that  as  a  woman  she  did  n't  amoun? 
to  much.     Her  arrogance  had  antagonized  him. 
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Yet  he  was  n't  much  of  a  judge  of  womankind. 
One  thing,  though  ;  he  had  n't  been  staring  so  intently 
at  the  horizon  as  he  had  seemed  to  be,  there  on  the 
station  platform.  He  had  found  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Miss  Pendleton  rather  more  criti- 
cally than  was  his  custom  to  observe  women. 

But  right  now  her  nerves  were  tortured,  and  he 
felt  a  pulse  of  pity  for  her. 

"I  heard  shooting,"  she  said.  "Xot  long  after 
you  left  here  last  night.     Was  it  you?" 

"I  had  to  let  my  rifle  off  once." 

"And  the  Indians?" 

"Shucks,"  he  replied.  "I  shot  one,  an'  the  others 
pulled  out." 

"That  must  have  been  when  I  heard  horses  run- 
ning down  there  in  the  gorge.  Did  you  kill  the 
one  you  shot  at?" 

"He  's  mighty  dead  by  this  time,  I  expect." 

"And  did  they —     You  are  not — hurt?" 

"Nothin'  much  has  happened,"  he  explained. 
"We  won't  be  bothered  again  unless  there  's  more  of 
them.  But  that  ain't  likely.  These  were  young 
braves  that  broke  away  from  the  reservation.  Some 
of  the  pride  has  been  taken  out  of  them,  an'  they  '11 
sneak  back."     He  gazed  about  him. 

"Mr.  Manners  around?"  he  asked. 

Contempt  and  scorn  whitened  her  cheeks  and  lips. 
She  repressed  her  anger,  however,  and  Ross  felt 
she  was  making  progress. 
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"You  seem  to  delight  in  using  that  term  when 
speaking  of  Mr.  Seaton,"  she  said,  her  voice  steady. 
"If  you  do  not  like  him,  why  speak  of  him  at  all? 
You  must  know  that  you  have  every  advantage  of 
him  out  here.  You  are  armed ;  you  are  accustomed 
to  danger,  to  discomfort;  you  are  inured  to  this 
hard  life. 

"But  suppose  you  were  to  visit  the  East.  Don't 
you  think  you  would  appear  as  ridiculous  there  as 
you  seem  to  think  Mr.  Seaton  appears  here?  And 
do  you  imagine  you  are  capable  of  doing  the  things 
that  Mr.  Seaton  does  in  his  daily  life?  Have  you 
the  ability  to  appear  in  a  court  of  law?  Do  you 
know  anything  of  life  outside  of  this  section  of  the 
world?" 

He  stood  looking  straight  at  her,  his  face  expres- 
sionless. And  he  did  not  answer.  He  was  not 
going  to  argue  with  her,  and  she  could  perceive  that 
her  words  had  made  no  impression  on  him. 

"When  Mr.  Manners  and  you  are  ready  we  '11  be 
goin'  on,"  he  said.  "We  won't  have  any  breakfast, 
for  the  reason  that  there  ain't  any  around.  But  if 
we  make  time  we  '11  get  where  we  're  goin'  by  noon." 

He  went  down  the  slope  to  the  horses.  Later, 
she  and  Seaton  joined  him.  In  a  strained  silence 
they  mounted  and  rode  out  of  the  canon.  Miss 
Pendleton  had  refused  to  ride  Ross's  horse;  she  had 
got  up  with  Seaton. 

Half-way  up  the  caiion  they  came  upon  the  body 
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of  an  Indian.     He  was  lying  face  down,  his  head- 
dress crumpled  beside  him. 

The  sunlight  glinted  upon  a  splash  of  color  at  the 
edge  of  some  brush  that  fringed  a  shoulder  of  the 
canon  wall,  and  Miss  Pendleton  observed  that  the 
patch  of  color  was  a  moccasin.  Beyond  the  mocca- 
sin, in  the  shade  of  the  brush,  was  the  outline  of 
a  naked  bronzed  leg.     She  shuddered. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  DISGUISE   LAID   ASIDE 

IN  the  bright  early  morning  Hght  the  gorge  was 
not  so  mysterious;  it  held  no  menace;  there 
was  no  threat  in  the  atmosphere.  But  Miss  Pendle- 
ton would  be  glad  when  they  rode  out  of  it,  for  she 
kept  thinking  of  the  moccasined  foot  she  had  seen 
partly  concealed  in  the  brush  beside  the  canon  wall. 

She  was  aware  that  Ross  had  lied  to  her.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  heard  only  one  shot,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  savage  lying  in  plain  view  upon  the 
canon  bottom  had  been  the  victim  of  that  bullet. 

She  did  not  want  to  keep  thinking  of  the  moc- 
casined foot,  but  every  time  she  looked  at  .Ross, 
riding  silently  ahead,  she  was  reminded  of  it. 
There  was  an  explanation  for  his  reticence,  too,  she 
supposed. 

He  would  not  unnecessarily  worry  a  woman,  but 
she  felt  she  must  know  what  had  happened  down 
there  in  the  darkness  of  the  canon.  Some  day  she 
would  find  courage  to  ask  him ;  that  was,  of  course, 
if  after  he  had  delivered  her  and  Seaton  to  the 
Circle  Dot,  she  should  ever  see  him  again. 
78 
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That  thought  sent  a  wave  of  emotion  through  her 
which  was  not  entirely  regret.  She  hated  him.  she 
supposed,  and  still  she  was  reluctant  to  have  him  go 
out  of  her  life  because  of  the  disapprobation  in  his 
glance  when  he  had  been  standing  with  the  other 
loungers  on  the  station  platform.  She  did  n't  know 
just  why  he  disapproved  of  her,  but  she  yearned  to 
show  him  that  his  judgment  was  erroneous.  He 
had  no  right  to  judge  people  at  tirst  glance. 

After  they  had  ridden  an  hour  or  so  she  observed 
that  the  gorge  was  broadening.  She  was  looking 
far  ahead,  toward  a  point  where  the  gorge  flattened 
out  and  seemed  to  merge  with  the  floor  of  a  basin, 
when  a  faint  report  reached  her  ears.  After  an  in- 
terval there  came  another  report,  followed  by  a  half- 
dozen  more  in  rapid  succession.  They  sounded  like 
the  muffled  crashing  of  Ross's  ritle  in  the  canon 
during  the  night. 

The  sounds  came  from  a  point  nearly  straight 
ahead,  and  Miss  Pendleton  was  not  surprised  when 
she  saw  Ross  turn  in  the  saddle,  look  back  and 
motion  with  great  urgency.  He  did  not  look  back 
again,  but  put  his  horse  into  a  run. 

Ross  was  soon  out  of  sight  beyond  a  bend  in  the 
sloping  wall  of  the  gorge;  but  here  the  trail  was 
wide  and  smooth,  and  she  and  Seaton  had  little 
trouble  following  it. 

They  made  good  time,  too,  for  the  horse  under 
them    was    refreshed   and    willing,    and    both    Miss 
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Pendleton  and  Seaton  felt  they  ought  to  respond  to 
tbf  czimmiind  Ross  had  signaled  to  them. 

V  could  not  catch  him.  Aiber  dttf  swept 
.:•  ~  -DC  floor  of  the  basin  they  had  ooc  fiasb- 
of  hrnrn^  far  ahead,  his  horse  running 
t  9tnde&.  After  that  they  observed  no 
of  aiijr  kind. 
"Something  is  happening  out  there,"  observed 
.StaJcm,  nodding  toward  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
afait  iMsim.  ^'Indians  again,  I  suppose.  I  don't 
Uaaae  Robb  for  being  so  touchy.  This  country  is 
enougSi  to  ■ofce  a  savage  out  of  a  man !" 

Mis  PoBdfcton    did    r"    — -' -     although    in    a 
■Kasnre  she  acquiesced  >  -.'s  view.     More 

tfnsi  once  duri-  :  :  itv,  c*i.ys  she  had  experi- 

enced the  ^-jlt'-:  -:        ^     ^'  of  primitive  passions. 
T  tn  the  trail  over  an  undulating  sec- 

reached  the  timber.     For   several 
r-an  along  the  edge  of  the  timber; 
-  ■  ught  them  to  the  banks  of  a 
-ossed  at  the  shallow  the  trail 
tirged  from  timber  on  the  other 
The  horse  halted  and  neighed. 
I     r         in  front  of  Miss  Pendleton  and  Seaton 
"  —'—..     One  of  the  men  was  Ross;  thr. 

-angers  to  her.     All  were  standing. 
Their  hcirscs  were  {saiis^  at  a  little  distance,  the 
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Not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  beyond  the 
three  men  were  the  charred  ruins  of  a  building. 
Some  logs,  not  yet  destroyed,  were  still  smoldering. 
A  wooden  bench,  partly  burned,  had  fallen  over. 
A  tin  wash-basin  was  lying,  bottom  up,  in  front 
of  the  remains  of  the  bench. 

There  had  been  water  in  the  basin  when  the  bench 
had  overturned,  for  the  earth  near  the  basin  was 
wet  and  steaming.  Half  burned  poles  which  had 
once  answered  as  porch  columns,  were  standing  erect, 
although  they  lx)re  no  roof.  An  adobe  chimney, 
partly  demolished,  still  stood,  a  thin  skein  of  smoke 
writhing  along  its  sides. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  building  was  a  small  corral. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  corral  gate  a  small  fire  was 
smoldering.  Near  the  fire  was  the  huddled  body  of 
a  man.  Close  beside  him  was  something  over  which 
a  blanket  had  been  thrown  or  laid. 

Here  and  there  were  other  bodies,  Indians. 
They  were  arrayed  like  the  one  Miss  Pendleton  had 
seen  in  the  canon  ;  their  faces  were  hideously  painted. 
Some  horses,  saddleless,  were  standing  about,  graz- 
ing. There  were  a  half-dozen  dead  Indians,  and 
this  time  Miss  Pendleton  did  not  shudder,  for  she 
saw  what  had  been  done  by  the  red  marauders,  and 
felt  they  deserved  the  fate  that  had  befallen  them. 

She  and  Seaton  rode  forward.  There  had  evi- 
dently been  some  sort  of  conference  in  progress  be- 
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tween  Ross  and  the  two  other  men,  but  now  the 
three  were  silent.  The  strangers  stared  at  Miss 
Pendleton ;  Ross  gazed  downward. 

Miss  Pendleton  got  down,  leaving  Seaton  in  the 
saddle.  She  moved  forward  until  she  was  close 
to  the  men.  She  stood  then,  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing her  hands,  staring  from  one  to  the  other. 

They  said  nothing. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  finally.     "This  is  terrible!" 

"Yes,"  said  one  man,  "it 's  mighty  terrible.  It 's 
worse.     It 's  hell !" 

The  man's  voice  startled  Miss  Pendleton;  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  man  Ross  had  called  "Fagin"  two 
nights  ago,  when  she  had  stood  beside  a  build- 
ing in  Deming,  listening  to  him  as  he  talked  with 
Ross. 

Fagin  was  tall  and  slender.  His  face  was  thin, 
the  skin  was  of  a  texture  of  leather.  He  had  black, 
glowing  eyes,  a  big  mouth.  His  nose  w^as  large, 
drooping. 

He  was  n't  a  prepossessing  man,  and  yet  Miss 
Pendleton  felt  vaguely  attracted  to  him.  He  was 
singularly  confident,  sure  of  himself;  and  there  was 
a  gleam  of  recklessness  in  his  eyes,  a  suggestion  of 
mischief,  of  bafiSing  derision.     He  was  an  enigma. 

She  heard  Ross  speaking  softly.  He  was  telling 
her  that  the  man  was  Peter  Fagin,  and  that  the 
other  man  was  Brandt  Adams.  The  other  night, 
when  she  had  overheard  Ross  talking  with  Fagin, 
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she  had  heard  Ross  mention  the  name.  "If  you 
an'  Brandt  Adams  figure  to  stay  in  this  country  an' 
keep  heahhy,  you  want  to  keep  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away  from  the  Circle  Dot  range !"  Ross  had 
told  Fagin, 

Now,  as  the  men  were  being  introduced  to  her 
she  wondered  how  these  men,  hostile  toward  one 
another,  could  meet  here  and  speak  so  calmly  and 
politely. 

Fagin  and  Adams  were  not  effusive.  Haltingly, 
diffidently,  they  acknowledged  the  introduction. 
They  were  not  forward,  afterward. 

"I  hope  you  '11  like  this  country,"  said  Fagin. 

"You  sure  got  here  at  a  bad  time,"  remarked 
Adams.  "The  Indians  ain't  in  the  habit  of  doin' 
this  thing  regular.  You  just  had  to  get  here  when 
it  happened." 

"What  did  happen?"  she  asked. 

Fagin  looked  at  Ross. 

"There  was  a  ncster  named  Porter  lived  here," 
said  Fagin.  "Him  an'  his  wife  an'  their  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  about  fourteen.  Some  time  last 
night  or  this  mornin'  they  must  have  snuck  up. 
You  can  see  what 's  left  of  Porter's  shack.  The 
Indians  was  after  horses,  I  reckon ;  or  mebbe  they 
was  just  full  of  the  devil,  as  usual.  They  built  a 
fire.  Over  there  is  what  is  left  of  Porter.  They  'd 
done  worse  to  his  wife.  The  daughter  we  ain't 
been  able  to  find." 
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Miss  Pendleton  felt  she  would  have  fainted  had 
not  Ross  been  watching  her.  Ross's  face  was 
grave,  but  there  was  a  glint  in  his  eyes  which  told 
her  he  expected  her  to  lose  her  self-control.  She 
would  n't — not  with  him  watching  her.  She  became 
aware  that  all  the  limpness  had  gone  out  of  her,  that 
inwardly  she  had  stiffened  to  meet  this  crisis.  Al- 
though she  knew  that  her  face  was  ghastly  white 
and  her  lips  bloodless,  she  stood  rigid,  looking 
straight  at  Fagin. 

"We  heard  shooting,"  she  said.  "That  was  you 
and  Mr.  Adams,  I  suppose.  But  you  were  n't  able 
to  do  anything?" 

"We  got  around  too  late,"  replied  Fagin.  "We  'd 
just  got  to  that  ridge  over  there,  when  we  seen  what 
was  up.  We  made  a  clean  job  of  it,  but  not  soon 
enough  to  help  Porter  an'  his  wife." 

The  men  stood,  their  faces  glum,  staring  down- 
ward. Miss  Pendleton  was  oppressed  with  a  sen- 
sation of  terrible  helplessness,  of  futility.  She 
could  n't  think  of  anything  that  should  be  done,  and 
she  surmised  that  the  same  feeling  had  overtaken  the 
men. 

They  had  not  been  able  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 
which  had  been  so  unexpected  that  they  had  been 
stunned.  After  a  while,  when  they  recovered,  they 
would  begin  to  do  things. 

"I  got  three,"  Miss  Pendleton  heard  Ross  saying, 
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thereby  explaining  to  her  the  presence  of  the  moc- 
casin and  the  bronze  leg  in  the  brush  of  the  canon 
bottom.  "There  were  four,  an'  one  got  away.  I 
thought  that  was  all.  The  four  must  have  been 
members  of  this  other  party.  They  'd  been  fol- 
lowin'  us  all  afternoon.  From  Buckner's  Flat. 
That  's  where  we  first  noticed  them.  I  reckon  I 
hadn't  ought  to  have  been  so  sure.  If  I 'd  have 
come  on,  maybe  I  'd  have  got  here  in  time  to  help 
Porter." 

"You  're  doin'  a  lot  of  thinkin'  wrong  lately," 
said  Fagin. 

Fagin  did  not  remove  his  gaze  from  Ross's  face, 
although  he  smiled  with  one  corner  of  his  mouth 
at  Brandt  Adams,  who  grinned  mirthlessly. 

"Well,"  said  Ross,  "any  thinkin'  that  I  'm  doin' 
is  my  own." 

"That 's  the  point,"  said  Fagin.  "You  are  all 
right  as  long  as  your  thinkin'  don't  get  out  where 
folks  can  hear  it." 

Ross  did  not  answer;  although  Miss  Pendleton 
knew  that  here  was  being  carried  on  more  of  that 
conversation  she  had  overheard  that  night  in  Dem- 
ing  when  she  had  been  standing  near  the  building 
listening. 

There  was  a  portentous  silence,  through  which 
Miss  Pendleton  swiftly  studied  the  faces  of  the 
men.     Fagin  and  Adams  were  flushed ;  Ross  was 
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pale,  grave.  Of  the  three  he  appeared  to  be  the  most 
calm  and  self-possessed.  The  proper  word  from 
Ross  at  this  minute  would  have  brought  on  tragedy. 
But  that  word  was  not  spoken, 

Ross  raised  his  head,  looked  straight  at  Fagin. 

*T  reckon  we  ought  to  be  lookin'  for  Porter's 
daughter,"  he  said. 

His  words  brought  the  conversation  abruptly 
from  the  verge  of  violence  to  consideration  of  the 
unfortunate  Porters. 

"Yes,"  said  Adams;  "I  reckon  we're  forgettin'. 
But  it 's  likely  they  done  for  her  before  we  got 
here." 

Fagin  swung  on  his  heel  and  moved  northward, 
toward  some  timber.  Adams  went  away  westward, 
toward  a  bridge.  Ross  walked  toward  a  shed  that 
still  was  standing. 

Miss  Pendleton  gazed  about,  seeking  Seaton,  who 
had  disappeared  while  she  and  the  others  had  been 
talking.  But  now  she  saw  him  coming  out  of  some 
brush  near  the  river,  southward ;  and  he  was  leading 
a  little  girl. 

The  girl  was  small  and  delicate.  She  was  cry- 
ing, one  hand  was  covering  her  eyes  as  she  came 
forward  with  Seaton.  She  was  weak  from  witness- 
ing the  massacre  and  destruction,  for  her  knees  gave 
way  and  she  sank  to  the  ground. 

Seaton  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her.     He  placed  her  in  a  grass  clump  near  where 
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Miss  Pendleton  had  stopped,  and  the  girl  sank  down 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Fagin,  Adams,  and  Ross  came  back.  They  stood 
helplessly  looking  down  at  the  girl  until  Miss  Pen- 
dleton knelt  beside  her.  Then  Ross  stuck  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  and  vindictively  kicked  at  a 
hummock  of  earth.     Fagin  and  Adams  frowned. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  no  sound  except  the 
half-stifled  sobs  that  came  from  the  writhing  fig- 
ure that  Miss  Pendleton  was  kneeling  beside.  Then 
Ross  and  the  other  men  walked  away,  leaving  Miss 
Pendleton  alone  with  the  girl. 

Over  at  the  edge  of  the  timber  north  of  the  ruins 
of  the  house  the  men  mercifully  disposed  of  the 
bodies  of  Porter  and  his  wife.  When  that  task 
had  been  accomplished  they  came  back  to  where 
Miss  Pendleton  sat  in  the  grass,  the  girl's  head  rest- 
ing in  her  lap.  They  stood,  sullen  and  subdued, 
their  animosities  dulled  by  the  grief  of  the  Porter 
girl. 

Later  they  made  a  meal  of  the  provisions  they 
found  in  the  Porter  chuck-wagon,  which,  evidently, 
the  Indians  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  search.  By 
the  time  the  meal  was  finished  the  afternoon  sun  was 
hovering  over  the  peaks  of  a  distant  mountain  range. 

The  girl  had  been  quieted.  She  now  sat  mute 
and  dazed,  staring  at  the  ruins  of  the  house.  Ross, 
Seaton,  Fagin,  and  Adams  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  her  and  Miss  Pendleton. 
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"Well,"  said  Fagin,  "I  reckon  we  're  through  here. 
Nothin'  more  to  be  done.     We  '11  be  gettin'  along." 

He  looked  at  Miss  Pendleton,  at  Ross.  He 
winked  at  Adams.     He  spoke  to  Miss  Pendleton. 

"When  you  think  she  's  able  to  travel,  we  '11  be 
goin',"  he  said. 

Miss  Pendleton  stiffened.  Her  voice  was  cold 
and  amazed. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  taking  her  with 
you?"  she  asked. 

"I  reckon,"  Fagin  replied. 

"She  ain't  got  nobody  now,"  said  Adams. 
We  'd  give  her  a  mighty  good  home." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  a  tension. 

Then  Ross  spoke.  His  voice  was  low,  drawling, 
slightly  mocking. 

"Shucks,"  he  said.  "An'  you  ain't  even  askin' 
the  girl!" 

"Nor  you,"  sneered  Fagin.  "We  aim  to  run  our 
end  of  this  without  any  advice.  You  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  say — understand?  We  run  her  a  free 
hand.  The  kid  ain't  got  no  folks.  We  cut  in  here 
in  time  to  keep  them  Apaches  from  gettin'  her. 
She  belongs  to  us,  an'  we  're  goin'  to  take  her !" 

Fagin's  voice  had  a  ring  of  rage  in  it — rage  and 
malice.  Adams  stood,  bending  a  little  forward  from 
the  hips,  his  muscles  tensed. 

And  now  Miss  Pendleton  perceived  that  the 
trage4y  which  all  along  had  hovered  close  to  Ross 
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and  Adams  and  Fagin  was  about  to  break.  She 
read  dire  purpose  in  the  eyes  and  manner  of  Fagin 
and  Adams ;  a  glance  at  Ross  told  her  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  girl  to  go  with  the  men. 

She  had  a  conviction  that  Fagin  and  Adams  did 
not  really  want  the  girl  to  go  with  them ;  they  were 
merely  putting  forth  that  claim  as  a  pretext  to 
finish  their  trouble  with  Ross.  She  got  up  and 
moved  away  a  little  distance,  for  she  was  dismayed 
over  the  impending  clash.  She  stood  watching  and 
listening. 

Ross  also  seemed  to  divine  what  was  impending. 
And  yet  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  emotion.  He  was 
facing  Fagin  and  Adams;  he  appeared  to  be  slouch- 
ing a  little;  his  shoulders  had  a  queer  droop.  As 
from  the  instant  she  had  first  seen  him,  he  api)eared 
to  Miss  Pendleton  to  be  calm,  unperturbed,  indif- 
ferent. 

"Fagin,"  he  said  slowly,  "this  ain't  a  question 
of  what  you  an'  Adams  want,  or  what  I  want.  The 
girl  is  goin'  to  do  what  she  wants  to  do. 

"Young  lady,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  girl, 
"you  take  a  good  long  look  at  me.  Then  you  look 
just  as  long  at  the  other  men  here,  an'  at  this  woman. 
You  are  goin'  with  the  one  that  looks  best  to 
you." 

The  girl  gazed  at  Ross;  at  Fagin,  Adams  and 
Seaton.  Her  eyes  were  clouded  until  she  looked  at 
Miss  Pendleton.     Then  she  smiled,  got  to  her  feet 
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and  walked  toward  that  new  friend,  who  held  out 
her  hands. 

Holding  the  girl  tightly,  Miss  Pendleton  stared 
at  Ross.  A  change  had  come  over  him.  The 
change  was  not  so  much  in  his  appearance  as  in  his 
manner.  Until  now  he  had  been  indififerent,  quiet, 
seemingly  ready  to  yield  or  to  argue. 

He  now  stood  rigid,  his  feet  placed  a  little  apart, 
his  legs  bending  slightly  at  the  knees.  His  left 
hand  was  hanging  stiffly  at  his  side,  the  right  hand 
was  rigid,  crooked  a  trifle  at  the  wrist,  and  drawn 
up,  so  that  it  seemed  to  hover  above  the  holster  of 
the  pistol  at  his  right  hip.  The  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  were  spread 

" Right  now  is  the  time  you  've  been  waitin'  for, 
FaginI"  he  said,  sharply. 

The  man  stood,  staring  at  Ross.  At  the  latter's 
words  Miss  Pendleton  saw  Fagin's  eyes  fleck  with 
passion;  observed  the  flecks  coalesce,  noted  how  the 
cords  of  his  neck  distended.  And  then,  as  she  still 
stood  watching  the  man,  she  saw  the  intense  light 
die  out  of  his  eyes;  observed  them  waver  as  his  gaze 
drooped. 

He  had  chosen  to  ignore  the  challenge. 

A  flush  dyed  his  cheeks.  He  folded  his  arras 
over  his  chest  and  smiled. 

"We  don't  want  her  that  bad,  I  reckon,"  he  said. 

He    turned    while    Ross    silently    watched    him, 
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walked  to  his  horse  and  mounted.  Adams  fol- 
lowed him.     The  latter's  cheeks  were  aflame. 

Once  in  the  saddle,  Fagin's  manner  changed. 
He  smiled  derisively,  swept  his  hat  from  his  head 
and  bowed  mockingly. 

"We  '11  be  seein'  you  folks  again!"  he  announced. 

Fagin  and  Adams  rode  northward,  their  horses 
in  a  gallop.  When  they  had  faded  into  the  north- 
ern horizon,  Seaton  spoke. 

"That's  calling  their  bluflF!"  he  exulted.  "That 
was  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  way  of  giving  them 
their  choice!  Ross;  I  want  to  congratulate  you! 
You  are  the  coolest  man  I  ever  saw!" 

Ross  turned.     His   gaze   was   level   and   steady. 

"You  talk  too  much,  Seaton,"  he  said. 

From  that  instant  until  late  that  night  when  they 
reached  the  Circle  Dot  ranch  there  was  little  con- 
versation among  the  four. 

Since  Miss  Pendleton  had  shown  a  preference  for 
riding  with  Seaton.  Ross  placed  the  Porter  girl  in 
front  of  himself.  Words  were  not  necessary  at  that 
time.  Ross  merely  lifted  the  girl,  placed  her  in 
the  saddle,  and  mounted  behind  her. 

Miss  Pendleton  was  aware  that  she  had  very 
nearly  witnessed  a  killing.  And  now  she  had  no 
yearning  for  conversation.  She  had  been  fascinated 
by  what  she  had  seen  in  Ross's  demeanor  as  he 
faced  Fagin  and  Adams. 
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She  wondered  if  Fagin  and  Adams  knew  what  she 
knew;  that,  provoked  sufficiently,  Ross  was  dan- 
gerous and  thorough.  Quietly  and  calmly  he  had 
endured  insult  from  the  two  men.  It  appeared  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  personal  affronts,  that  he  was 
willing  to  take  much  from  an  enemy  in  order  to 
avoid  trouble  But  there  had  been  no  doubting  his 
willingness  to  act  with  swift  and  deadly  earnestness 
in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate. 

She  had  divined  something  of  Ross's  character. 
But  what  of  Fagin  and  Adams?  Were  they  men 
who  could  forgive  an  affront  offered  before  wit- 
nesses ? 

She  thought  not.  Fagin's  derisive  smile  when  he 
had  ridden  away  still  Hngered  in  her  mind.  She 
felt  there  was  more  trouble  in  prospect;  that  there 
would  come  a  time  when  Fagin  and  Adams  would 
nerve  themselves  to  finish  their  quarrel  with  Ross. 
And  then,  she  felt,  murder  would  be  done. 

It  was  dark  when  they  rode  up  beside  a  big  gate. 
Ross  dismounted  and  spoke  shortly: 

"This  is  the  Circle  Dot.     Go  right  into  the  house." 

Miss  Pendleton  and  Seaton  dismounted  and 
walked  away  in  the  darkness  toward  a  rectangle  of 
light  that  glimmered  weakly  into  the  flat  desert  night. 
They  heard  Ross  working  with  the  horses;  to  their 
ears  as  they  walked  came  the  flapping  of  straps  and 
the  clanking  of  a  bit  being  removed.  Then  the 
beating  of  hoofs  as  the  animals  were  turned  loose. 
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Miss   Pendleton   supposed  they  went  through   the 
big  gate  into  an  inclosure. 

When  they  neared  the  lighted  doorway  she  heard 
Ross's  voice  as  he  called  to  some  one  named  "Gadd." 
She  thought  at  first  that  he  was  swearing,  and  it 
was  not  until  later  that  she  discovered  that  he  had 
mentioned  a  man's  name.  She  heard  Ross  speak- 
ing to  some  one;  his  voice  was  high,  sharp,  with  an 
edge  of  command  in  it. 

Then  she  and  Seaton  stood  in  the  lighted  doorway, 
gazing  into  a  hig  room.  Miss  Pendleton  had  an 
arm  around  the  Porter  girl's  shoulder. 

An  atmosphere  of  emptiness  assailed  Miss  Pen- 
dleton. She  was  aware  of  thinking  that  if  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Kevins  lived  in  this  house  alone  he  must 
be  a  morose  individual. 

And  now  as  she  waited  for  some  one  to  answer 
her  call,  she  resumed  wondering  about  Mr.  Nevins. 
For  since  she  had  discovered  that  she  was  part  owner 
of  a  ranch  in  southern  New  Mexico,  and  that  she 
was  expected  to  take  an  active  i)art  in  its  manage- 
ment, or  sell  her  share  to  her  partner — so  the  partner 
had  written — she  had  wondered  much  about  Mr. 
Nevins. 

She  had  wondered  about  Mr.  Nevins's  appearance 
Was  he  fat  and  ugly  or  slim  and  good-looking? 
She  felt  that  her  success  would  depend  upon  the 
sort  of  feeling  she  would  have  toward  her  partner. 
Would  he  be  what  she  feared  ? 
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She  thought  not.  For  if  one  could  judge  a  man's 
character  from  a  letter  he  had  written,  Mr.  Nevins 
must  be  a  restrained,  polite,  and  educated  man. 
For  his  penmanship  had  been  almost  perfection,  his 
diction  dignified,  his  grammar  better  than  her  own. 

"I  shall  meet  you  at  the  Deming  station  with  the 
buckboard  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,"  he  had 
written ;  "and  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  relations  may 
be  as  pleasant  as  they  should  be." 

She  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  anticipation  when 
she  heard  a  step  inside  the  house.  And  then  she 
stood,  smiling,  although  a  little  bewildered,  when 
in  a  farther  door  appeared  a  girl  of  about  twenty. 

The  girl  was  very  good-looking  Miss  Pendleton 
decided.  She  had  a  wavy  mass  of  golden  brown 
hair;  the  skin  of  her  face  and  her  arms — bared  to 
the  elbow — was  a  rich  tan  with  the  satiny  bloom  of 
a  ripe  peach  beneath. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  delight  in  her  voice;  "this 
is  Miss  Pendleton,  isn't  it?" 

Miss  Pendleton's  answering  smile  lacked  cordiality. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  am  Miss  Pendleton.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  Mr.  Nevins  we  are  here?" 

The  girl's  eyes  became  perplexed ;  she  took  a  step 
forward. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "I  thought  Bob — Mr.  Nevins 
— was  to  meet  you!  I  was  certain  I  heard  him 
talking  when  you  rode  in!" 

Miss  Pendleton  caught  a  light  that  danced  in  her 
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eyes  as  she  looked  beyond  the  visitor.  The  Eastern 
girl  turned  to  see  Ross  standing  behind  her  in  the 
light  from  the  doorway. 

"Bob  Nevins,"  said  the  girl :  "what  on  earth  have 
you  been  up  to  now!" 

Miss  Pendleton  gasped. 

"You!"  she  exclaimed.     "You  are  Mr.  Nevins?" 

"I  reckon,"  he  replied.  He  was  amused  at  her 
bewilderment.  And  there  was  a  glint  in  his  eyes 
which  might  have  been  derision.  "Welcome  to  the 
Circle  Dot,  Miss  Pendleton,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WITHOUT    HYPOCRISY 

MISS  PENDLETON  stared  at  Nevins,  the 
man  she  had  known  as  "Ross."  So  far 
as  she  could  determine  there  was  n't  anything  that 
looked  remotely  like  emotion  in  his  eyes.  She 
looked  for  amusement;  she  had  expected  it.  What 
she  saw  was  the  unconcern  and  the  indifference  that 
had  marked  his  manner  toward  her  since  her  first 
meeting  with  him  in  Deming. 

He  had  fooled  her.  She  did  n't  know  why. 
Doubtless  he  had  his  reasons,  and  they  must  have 
seemed  sufficient  to  him,  for  he  betrayed  no  sign 
of  embarrassment  or  regret.  But  while  she  looked 
at  him  he  spoke. 

"A  natural  mistake,  I  reckon,"  he  remarked. 
"The  '.Ross'  is  a  nickname.  The  boys  around  here 
hung  it  on  me  when  they  found  I  was  from 
Rosswell." 

Miss  Pendleton  stood  rigid,  meeting  his  gaze. 

"You  came  to  Deming  purposely  to  meet  us, 
Mr.  Nevins  ?"  she  said.  "At  least  you  advised  us  to 
that  effect  in  your  letter." 

".That  was  what  I  was  there  for." 
96 
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"And  yet  you  stood  there  on  the  station  platform 
and  watched  us  go  to  the  hotel  without  attempting 
to  reveal  your  identity?" 

"I  was  there,  sure  enough." 

"And  I  presume  you  had  your  reasons  for  not 
making  yourself  known?" 

*T  reckon  I  had." 

He  did  not  advance  his  reasons ;  he  made  no  apol- 
ogy- 
Indignation  and  disdain  were  two  emotions  that 
fought  within  her  for  expression.  Both  were  in 
her  eyes  as  she  watched  him. 

"I  suppose  you  realize  that  if  Mr.  Seaton  and  I 
had  known  you  were  Mr.  Nevins  we  would  n't  have 

"Impolite,"  he  finished. 

She  bit  her  lip,  withholding  speech. 

"No,"  he  went  on,  betraying  a  frank  interest  in 
her  flaming  cheeks,  "I  suppose  you  would  n't  have 
been.  But  what  difference  does  it  make?  Ross 
was  the  same  man  as  Mr.  Nevins,  Naming  him 
don't  change  him  any.  Ross  was  n't  hurt  any,  an' 
Mr.  Nevins  ain't  worrying  himself." 

He  stepped  close  to  the  Porter  girl  and  laid  a 
hand  on  her  head. 

"Seems  I  've  heard  your  name,"  he  remarked. 
"It's  Nellie,  ain't  it?" 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Well,    Nellie,"   he   said;   "you   run    right   over 
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there  to  Grace  Rignal."  He  pointed  to  the  young 
woman  who  had  greeted  Miss  Pendleton.  Grace 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hands.  Nevins  watched 
the  young  woman  lead  the  child  through  a  door- 
way. Then  he  stepped  past  Miss  Pendleton  and 
Seaton  and  stood,  smiling. 

"Come  in,"  he  said.  "It 's  likely  you  '11  find 
this  a  little  crude  after  what  you  've  been  accus- 
tomed to.  But  it 's  the  best  we  've  got,  an'  you  're 
welcome  to  it." 

Miss  Pendleton  was  n't  certain  that  she  and 
Seaton  were  welcome.  Nevins's  voice  had  no  cor- 
dial ring  in  it,  no  enthusiasm.  And  after  his 
treatment  of  them,  it  seemed  that  he  must  now  be 
grudgingly  offering  his  hospitality. 

Miss  Pendleton's  hostility,  aroused  at  sight  of 
Nevins  on  the  station  platform  at  Deming,  where 
he  had  posed  as  "Ross";  and  increased  by  his  in- 
difference to  her  in  town  and  during  the  ride  to  the 
Circle  Dot,  had  changed  into  what  she  felt  was  a 
violent  hatred  and  contempt. 

And  yet  she  could  not  forget  that  she  was  at  the 
Circle  Dot  as  his  guest,  and  that  she  could  not 
demand  more  than  he  chose  to  give  her  until  her 
status  as  part  owner  had  been  definitely  established. 
She  could  n't  offend  him  in  his  own  house,  and  yet 
she  had  no  intention  of  letting  him  off  without  re- 
proof after  the  way  he  had  treated  her. 

She  stood,  looking  straight  at  him. 
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"You  wrote  that  you  would  meet  us  with  a  buck- 
board,"  she  said.  "I  observed  that  the  buckboard 
was  not  in  Deming." 

"The  buckboard  was  there." 

"Oh !  Then  I  suppose  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  it?" 

"Nothin'  happened  to  it." 

She  waited  for  further  explanation.     None  came. 

"Was  there  anything  wrong  with  the  horses  be- 
longing to  the  buckboard?"  she  questioned. 

"You  an'  Mr.  Manners  rode  them  home,"  he 
said. 

"Oh !  Then  perhaps  the  reason  you  did  n|t  bring 
us  home  in  the  buckboard  was  that  you  were  afraid 
of  the  Indians?" 

He  looked  intently  at  her,  his  eyes  gleaming. 

"I  reckon  it  was  n't  Indians,"  he  said.  And  now 
he  almost  smiled. 

"Gibson  could  have  told  you,"  he  said.  "Why 
did  n't  you  ask  him?" 

"Gibson?" 

"The  man  who  runs  the  hotel." 

Her  gaze  was  cold,  direct. 

"I  suspected  Gibson,"  she  said.  "I  caught  him 
watching  us,  and  I  felt  he  knew  more  than  he  ad- 
mitted. Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Gibson  knew  that 
you  were  deliberately  concealing  your  identity 
from  us?" 

"Gibson  has  known  me  for  a  good  many  years," 
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he  replied.  "Yes,  it  seems  he  was  concealin'  some- 
thin'." 

"That  means  you  didn't  care  whether  we  came 
to  the  Circle  Dot  or  not!" 

*T  reckon  that 's  what  it  means,"  he  admitted. 

Miss  Pendleton  had  expected  denial  or  equivoca- 
tion. The  frank  admission  startled  her,  amazed 
her,  gave  her  a  queer,  sinking  sensation.  She  knew 
quite  well  that  back  home  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  people  she  did  not  like.  In  her  circle, 
for  the  sake  of  politeness,  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  hypocrisy.     Such  frankness  dismayed  her. 

"Well!"  she  exclaimed,  stiffening,  "I  am  glad 
I  learned  that  I  I  assure  you  we  sha'n't  bother  you 
any  more!     We  shall  ride  right  back  to  Deming." 

"I  '11  have  Ben  Gadd  hook  up  your  horses,"  he 
said. 

He  moved  toward  the  open  doorway  and  Miss 
Pendleton  became  rigid  with  indignation  and  defi- 
ance. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself!"  she  said.  "I  believe 
we  have  a  right  to  be  here!  If  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  show  us  to  our  rooms  we  shall  be  glad  to  take 
up  with  you  to-morrow  my  legal  claim  to  my  part- 
nership." 

"Sure,"  he  agreed.  He  stood  in  the  doorway, 
his  gaze  smoothly  imperturbable.  "If  you  '11  just 
sit  down  an'  wait  until  Grace  gets  through  puttin' 
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Nellie  Porter  to  bed  she  '11  take  care  of  you  an'  Mr. 
Manners." 

He  turned  and  stepped  out  of  the  doorway  into 
the  darkness. 

Both  Miss  Pendleton  and  Seaton  could  hear  his 
footsteps  on  the  hard  sand  outside,  so  complete  was 
the  stillness  within. 

"H-m,"  said  Seaton,  finally,  "Mr.  Nevins  does  n't 
seem  to  love  us  very  much!" 

Miss  Pendleton  said  nothing.  Watching  her, 
Seaton  shook  his  head  with  a  slow,  negative  mo- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ENIGMA 

EDNA  PENDLETON  assured  herself  that  had 
Nevins  not  left  the  house  so  abruptly  she 
would  have  carried  out  her  threat  to  leave  the  Circle 
Dot.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  hated  any  man  as 
she  hated  Nevins;  and  she  felt  he  must  have  seen 
the  searing  contempt  in  her  eyes  when  he  had  said 
to  her:  "If  you'll  just  sit  down  an'  wait  until 
Grace  gets  through  puttin'  Nellie  Porter  to  bed 
she  '11  take  care  of  you  an'  Mr.  Manners." 

Nevins's  persistent  use  of  the  term  "Mr.  Man- 
ners" was  positively  disgusting.  She  had  expected 
Nevins  to  be  a  gentleman ;  she  found  he  was  a  boor ; 
an  overbearing,  self-sufficient  egotist. 

But  now  that  she  was  at  the  Circle  Dot,  she  was 
determined  to  stay.  She  would  demand  her  rights ; 
she  would  fight  for  whatever  belonged  to  her,  for 
she  strongly  suspected  that  Nevins  had  adopted  his 
boorish  attitude  in  order  to  discourage  her  from 
staying. 

To  be  sure,  she  could  n't  expect  him  to  show  her 
to  her  room,  but  at  least  he  might  have  made  some 
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effort  to  make  her  feel  welcome.  For  even  if  he 
did  n't  like  her  he  was  obligated  to  treat  her  cour- 
teously. Even  if  she  hadn't  been  a  partner  she 
was  entitled  to  consideration. 

She  and  Seaton  had  not  long  to  wait  until  Grace 
Rignal  appeared,  smiling.     She  looked  at  Edna. 

"I  suppose  you  are  tired,"  she  said.  **\\'ill  you 
please  come  with  me?" 

Edna's  lips  were  stiff  and  white  with  the  cold 
passion  that  was  seething  through  her,  and  the 
gentle  warmth  in  Grace  Rig^al's  eyes  barely  won 
a  responsive  smile  from  her.  She  said  good  night 
to  Seaton  and  followed  the  Rignal  girl  through  a 
doorway  and  up  some  stairs.  There  was  a  bracket 
lamp  on  the  wall  in  the  upper  hallway,  and  in  its 
feeble  glare  Grace  Rignal  halted  and  moved  close 
to  Edna. 

"He  hurt  you,  didn't  he?"  she  said.  A  smile, 
big  and  winsome,  wreathed  her  lips.  "But  you 
mustn't  mind,"  she  added;  "that's  just  his  way. 
Something  has  disturbed  him.  When  you  get  to 
know  him  better  you  will  find  him  very  kind  and 
considerate." 

The  something  which  had  disturbed  him,  Edna 
knew,  was  herself.  For  some  reason  he  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  her,  and  was  taking  the  most  direct  way 
of  showing  it.  She  had  little  hope  of  receiving  bet- 
ter treatment  from  him,  and  no  desire  for  it.  She 
would  never,  at  least,  make  any  friendly  advances 
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warned  her  that  deceit  or  eqtnrocation  would  be 
futile. 

"Naturally,  my  dear,"  »he  answered. 

"I  'm  glad  yoti  did  n't  deny  it,"  said  Grace.  "I 
— I  saw  you  were  wondering  about  me.  If  yoa 
had  denied  it  I  ^lould  n't  have  liked  you," 

"I  am  staying  here  because  I  have  n't  any  other 
place  to  stay.  I  am  twenty  now.  When  I  was 
fourteen  my  parents  died.  We  lived  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  here,  on  Dry  River.  There  were  no 
relatives.  After  Dad  and  Mother  died  Bob  Nerins 
brought  me  here.     He  treats  me  hke  a  daughter." 

She  stood,  looking  straight  into  Edna's  eyes. 
Her  own  gaze  was  direct  and  proud.  Suddenly  the 
visitor  went  to  Grace  and  put  her  arms  about  the 
girl. 

"We  are  going  to  be  great  friends,"  said  Edna. 

The  girl  held  her  tightly  for  a  moment,  then  went 
to  the  door,  where  she  stood,  smiling. 

"You  'n  like  Bob  Nerins,  too,"  she  said.  "Yoa 
can't  help  it.  He  isn't  what  you  think  he  isT' 
She  paused,  then  spoke  again.  "I  11  have  that 
gentleman  bring  your  bags  up,"  she  said-  "1 11  tell 
him  to  leave  them  outside  your  door." 

After  Edna  heard  Grac?  i,  footsteps  she 

stood  for  several  minute?  herself  in  the 

glass  of  the  dresser.  Her  iips  were  tightly  pressed 
together,  her  eyes  heW  an  aggressive  light.  She 
felt  aggressive.     She  meant  to  show  Nevins  a  thinf 
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or  two  before  she  got  through  with  him.  Never 
in  her  life  had  she  been  so  determined. 

And  yet  another  emotion,  new  to  her,  had 
gripped  her.  Most  men  she  had  been  able  to  cat- 
alogue on  sight.  She  had  a  faculty  of  seeing  right 
through  their  ridiculous  pretensions. 

No  man  had  ever  appeared  to  her  as  great  as 
he  thought  himself.  Men,  as  she  had  known  them, 
had  been  easy  to  read.  They  had  common  char- 
acteristics; they  were  made  according  to  a  set 
formula.  Conceit,  she  thought,  was  the  basic  in- 
gredient. 

There  was  a  dash  of  vanity,  a  generous  measure 
of  masculine  bravado,  a  rough  and  ready  attitude 
toward  life.  Brains  most  of  them  had.  Few  of 
them  lacked  the  inventive  faculty,  when  it  came 
to  boasting.     None  had  ever  been  frank  with  her. 

Nevins  was  frank — brutally  frank.  Indifferent. 
Rude.     Cynical.     Mysterious. 

The  new  emotion  which  had  seized  her  was 
doubt.  She  had  not  been  able  to  catalogue  Nevins. 
He  was  an  enigma.  She  went  to  bed  thinking 
about  him. 


CHAPTER  X 

A    GRIM    AWAKENING 

GRACE  RIGNAL  spent  more  time  upstairs 
with  Edna  Pendleton  than  she  had  meant  to, 
for  she  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  man  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  Circle  Dot  appeared  very 
tired  and  sleepy.  After  leaving  the  visitor  Grace 
hurried  downstairs. 

But  Seaton  had  vanished.  Grace  stood,  staring 
at  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  when  she  left  him.  The 
leather  bags  he  had  lugged  in  were  on  the  floor  near 
this  chair ;  and  Seaton's  hat  was  on  the  tloor  beside 
them. 

The  girl  went  to  the  outside  door,  gazed  out  into 
the  darkness,  and  then  walked  to  a  far  comer  of 
the  room  and  dropped  into  a  chair.  Seaton,  she 
felt,  had  not  gone  far. 

To  Grace,  Seaton  was  a  marvelous  personage. 
She  had  read  of  people  in  the  East ;  Xevins  had 
talked  to  her  about  them ;  she  had  heard  them 
referred  to  in  unflattering  terms  by  various  men  of 
the  Circle  Dot  outfit.  But  never  had  she  seen  one 
until  Seaton  had  walked  in  at  the  door  of  the  big 
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room  with  Miss  Pendleton  and  the  Porter  girl. 
Even  the  tourists  she  had  ghmpsed  on  trains  pass- 
ing through  Deming  had  not  been  like  Seaton. 

All  her  life  she  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing 
men  attired  in  boots,  overalls,  woolen  shirt,  broad- 
brimmed  hats.  Most  of  them  had  worn  chaps,  car- 
tridge-belts, pistols,  spurs.  Their  skin  was  burned 
to  a  bronze  hue.  They  were  a  clear-eyed  set,  the 
men  of  her  acquaintance ;  she  loved  the  serenity  that 
shone  in  their  faces ;  their  quiet  mannerisms  were 
appealing. 

Yet  to  her  they  held  no  romance.  They  were 
everyday  figures,  not  to  be  invested  with  the  lure  of 
the  new  or  the  unusual.  When  Seaton  had  stepped 
into  the  doorway  of  the  big  room  he  was  not  the 
ridiculous  figure  he  had  appeared  some  hours  after 
leaving  Deming.  Before  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the 
Porter  place  he  had  donned  a  clean  shirt,  collar, 
and  tie. 

He  had  brushed  from  his  trousers  and  shoes  the 
dust  of  travel ;  he  had  washed  in  the  stream  that  ran 
past  the  ruins  of  the  Porter  cabin.  And  when  he 
had  stepped  into  the  big  room  of  the  Circle  Dot 
ranch  house  to  confront  Grace  Rignal,  he  was  al- 
most as  immaculate  as  when  he  had  stepped  from 
the  train  at  Deming. 

Moreover,  though  the  sun  had  tanned  him  slightly, 
to  Grace  Rignal  the   skin   of   his   face  was  mar- 
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velously  fair  and  smooth.  Seaton,  she  had  ob- 
served, was  not  so  tall  as  Nevins,  nor  was  he  as 
lithe  and  slender.  In  fact,  Seaton  was  rather  plump 
and  rounded,  though  he  gave  the  impression  that 
the  surplus  flesh  concealed  good  muscles. 

His  eyes,  however,  had  attracted  Grace.  Per- 
haps if  she  had  seen  him  when  he  had  arrived  at 
Deming,  or  the  following  day  when  he  had  been  rid- 
ing behind  Nevins  toward  the  Circle  Dot,  his  eyes 
might  not  have  impressed  her.  For  in  them  had 
been  a  certain  petulance  and  disgust. 

But  on  the  ride  to  the  Circle  Dot  certain  things 
had  happened  which  roughly  changed  his  attitude 
toward  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  aroused 
his  latent  seriousness.  Therefore  the  Seaton  who 
had  entered  the  Circle  Dot  ranch-house  was  a  grave- 
eyed  person  willing  to  accept  things  as  he  found 
them. 

Grace  did  not  wait  long.  When  she  heard  a  step 
outside  the  doorway  a  tinge  of  color  surged  into 
her  cheeks,  and  as  Seaton  entered  the  room  she 
smiled  shyly  at  him. 

Seaton's  eyes  widened  as  he  beheld  the  phenome- 
non of  a  girl  blushing  when  he  looked  at  her.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  calm,  level  gaze  of 
sophistication,  and  he  was  just  a  trifle  disconcerted, 
and  confusedly  aware  of  an  enchanting  elation. 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  keep  you  waiting,"  he  apol- 
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ogized.  "I — I  rather  thought  you  'd  be  with  Miss 
Pendleton  for  quite  a  while;  and — and  I  took  a 
plunge  in  the  creek." 

The  girl  looked  at  his  damp  hair;  observed  the 
new  freshness  of  the  skin  of  his  face. 

"Everybody  seems  to  have  gone,"  he  said.  His 
voice  was  uncomplaining;  it  even  expressed  mild 
amusement.  "But  I  guess  we  '11  get  along.  I  *m 
Hale  Seaton." 

"I  am  Grace  Rignal,"  said  the  girl.  "I  told  Miss 
Pendleton  you  would  carry  her  bags  upstairs.  Will 
you?" 

Seaton  smiled,  and  the  girl  blushed  again.  Once 
more,  in  the  hall  upstairs,  after  Miss  Pendleton's 
bags  had  been  placed  where  Grace  Rignal  directed, 
the  girl  blushed.     She  pointed  to  a  door. 

"Your  room  is  there,"  she  said.  And  before 
Seaton  could  thank  her  she  had  vanished  down  the 
stairway  and  Seaton  stood  alone  in  the  hallway,  his 
own  luggage  at  his  feet. 

Again  the  sensation  of  enchanting  elation  seized 
him.  He  was  smiling  as  he  opened  the  door  to 
which  the  girl  had  directed  him.  Once  in  the  room 
he  sank  into  a  chair  near  a  window  and  sat  for  some 
minutes  gazing  abstractedly  at  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  revealed  by  the  gleaming  light  from  a 
kerosene  lamp  standing  on  a  dresser. 

His  thoughts  were  jumbled,  but  the  delicious 
thrill  persisted. 
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"By  George,  she 's  pretty !"  he  munnured  to 
himself. 

The  shade  of  the  window  was  down.  He  pulled 
it  up,  opened  the  window,  and  let  in  the  soft  plains 
breeze  and  a  shaft  of  moonlight. 

He  drew  a  chair  near  the  window  and  sat  there 
resting.  He  was  tired  from  the  two-day  ride  and 
the  unaccustomed  out-of-doors  exercise  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  indulge,  and  he  stretched  out 
in  the  chair  in  luxurious  enjoyment  of  the  cool 
breeze  that  swept  in  the  window.  An  hour  later, 
beginning  to  drowse,  he  got  up,  undressed,  and  went 
to  bed. 

He  had  no  knowledge  of  when  he  went  to  sleep, 
but  he  awakened  with  a  start,  aware  that  he  was 
lighting  for  breath.  Something  soft  was  drawn 
tightly  over  his  mouth.  He  was  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  and  his  first  thought  was  that  in  some  manner 
the  blanket  which  he  had  pulled  over  him  after  he 
had  gone  to  bed  liad  become  twisted  and  drawn 
tight  over  his  lips. 

He  tried  to  lift  a  hand  to  remove  the  blanket,  and 
was  amazed  to  discover  that  his  hands  were  tightly 
bound  together,  and  that  both  were  apparently 
lashed  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

He  twisted  his  head  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
cumbering  cloth  that  covered  his  mouth,  and  when 
he  had  got  the  blanket  off  his  shoulders  he  dis- 
covered that  the  object  which  covered  his  mouth 
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was  not  the  blanket  at  all.  It  was  more  like  a 
handkerchief. 

For  an  instant  he  lay  there  motionless,  half  con- 
vinced that  he  was  dreaming.  But  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  his  head  toward  the  window,  and 
saw  some  trees  outside  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  he 
knew  he  was  fully  awake. 

Yet  though  he  was  now  convinced  that  he  was 
awake  he  was  not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  his 
predicament.  He  could  think  of  no  reason  why 
any  one  should  play  such  a  trick  on  him. 

Nevins  would  n't.  He  was  sure  of  that.  Nevins 
was  too  serious-minded  to  play  tricks.  He  was  a 
bit  sullen,  perhaps,  but  there  was  an  undoubted 
dignity  in  his  suUenness  which  would  make  the  per- 
petration of  such  a  practical  joke  impossible. 

It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Grace  Rignal 
would  do  such  a  thing,  or  that  Miss  Pendleton 
would  even  consider  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Seaton's  thoughts  did  not  dwell  upon  either  of  the 
young  women  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
With  Nevins  eliminated,  there  remained  only  the 
cowboys  at  the  ranch  to  be  considered. 

Seaton  considered  them.  He  decided  that  it  was 
very  likely  they  would  play  a  practical  joke  on  him, 
although  when  he  had  taken  his  plunge  in  the  creek 
he  had  passed  close  to  a  low,  squat  building  which 
might  have  been  the  quarters  of  the  men  who  worked 
on  the  place,  and  its  windows  had  been  dark.     They 
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hardly  would  attempt  a  joke  on  him  until  they  at 
least  had  seen  him.     But  here  he  was,  helpless. 

He  found  he  was  n't  very  apprehensive.  He  had 
no  enemies  in  this  section  of  the  country;  he  could 
think  of  no  reason  why  any  one  should  attempt  to 
harm  him.  He  was  more  impatient  than  fright- 
ened, although  he  felt  that  until  he  discovered  the 
intentions  of  whoever  was  in  the  room  with  him  he 
had  better  offer  no  resistance. 

There  had  been  a  shaft  of  moonlight  streaming 
in  at  the  open  window  when  he  had  retired.  Now 
the  moon  must  be  directly  overhead  for,  while  there 
was  a  mellow  flood  outside,  the  room  was  dark. 

Listening,  he  heard  no  sound.  Lying  motion- 
less, his  senses  beginning  to  strain  in  spite  of  his 
effort  to  be  patient,  he  felt  the  bed  tremble  slightly. 
Simultaneous  with  the  vibration  of  the  bed  he  heard 
a  low  grunt,  such  as  sometimes  accompanies  great 
physical  effort.  Then,  having  reached  the  end  of 
his  patience,  he  raised  his  head,  twisted  his  body 
and  peered  over  the  side  of  the  bed  as  a  dark  form 
arose  from  the  floor. 

He  could  see  the  dim  outlines  of  a  man's  figure 
bending  over  him.  And  before  he  could  move 
again  a  big  hand  was  pressed  against  him  and  his 
head  was  forcibly  jammed  back  upon  the  pillow. 

There  was  an  apparent  fury  in  the  pressure  of 
the  man's  hand.  At  least  there  was  sufficient  force 
to  convince  Seaton  that  he  was  not  the  victim  of 
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a  joke,  and  that  whoever  was  in  the  room  had  a 
sinister  object  in  view. 

Only  his  feet  and  legs  were  free,  and  he  drew 
his  knees  up  in  an  effort  to  get  leverage  to  twist 
his  body  away  from  the  intruder.  But  before  he 
could  begin  the  movement  the  man  sat  heavily  upon 
his  legs,  pinning  him  down.  And  then,  quite 
calmly  it  seemed  to  Seaton,  the  man  seized  his 
bound  hands,  pressed  them  tightly  against  his  chest 
and  slipped  a  rope  over  his  head. 

The  rope  had  a  noose  in  it.  It  tightened  so  that 
Seaton  could  feel  the  knot  against  his  neck  just  be- 
low the  ear.  Desperate  now,  he  made  a  gigantic 
eflfort  to  escape  the  man's  grip.  He  failed.  The 
noose  around  his  neck  tightened,  shutting  off  his 
breath.  The  noose  was  held  there,  steadily,  firmly, 
viciously,  despite  Seaton's  terrible  threshing  and 
squirming. 

The  unknown  man  was  intent  on  murder.  He 
was  coldly  and  deliberately  sitting  there,  steadily 
tightening  the  noose. 

Seaton's  senses  were  going,  but  he  could  make 
no  outcry  for  help.  Twinkling  points  of  light  be- 
gan to  dance  in  his  vision;  pin- wheels  of  fire  flamed 
before  his  eyes;  the  world  became  a  swirling  chaos 
of  leaping,  dancing  sparks  set  in  blackness. 

He  thought  he  -v^as  being  lifted  and  carried. 
Finally  there  came  a  sensation  of  falling,  slowly, 
gently,  into  an  abysmal  silence. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   UNACCOUNTABLE   DUDE 

<T'M  cussed  if  he  didn't  try  to  hang  himself!" 
X       The  exclamation  came   from  a  tiny  voice  at 
a  great  distance.     The  voice  was  high,  querulous, 
amazed.     Others  followed  it. 

"I  reckon  he  don't  like  himself  a  heap,"  said  one. 

"He  'd  been  a  goner  in  a  minute  more,"  said  an- 
other. "Me  an'  Slim  was  moseyin'  around,  not 
bein'  able  to  sleep;  that  there  mulligan  we  et  for 
supper  not  settin'  right  on  our  stummicks.  We  'd 
got  a  drink  at  the  windmill  an'  was  comin'  around 
the  corner  of  the  bunk-house  when  I  seen  somethin' 
swingin'  back  an'  forth  alongside  the  house,  under 
the  dude's  winder.  We  busted  right  over.  An' 
gentlemen,  don't  whisper !  There  was  the  dude, 
hangin'  by  his  neck,  with  his  tongue  out !  'Course 
we  cut  him  down,  an'  he  slumped  like  a  bag  of 
wet  meal.     Mighty  narrow  stjueak!" 

There  were  other  voices.  A  woman's  scream. 
Miss  Pendleton's.  Seaton  had  no  difficulty  in  rec- 
ognizing it.  Grace  Rignal's  voice.  Soft  hands  on 
his  forehead ;  on  his  neck,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
"S 
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When  he  at  last  opened  his  eyes  he  looked  straight 
into  those  of  Grace  Rignal,  who  was  bending  over 
him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  bathing  his  face  and 
throat  with  water. 

He  tried  to  tell  her  that  he  was  all  right  now,  but 
no  sound  came  from  his  lips,  and  so  he  smiled  in  an 
attempt  to  reassure  her.  But  he  wondered  who  had 
got  the  impression  that  he  had  tried  to  hang  him- 
self. Evidently  whoever  had  said  that  had  not  seen 
that  his  hands  were  tied  together  and  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  hanged  him- 
self. 

Grace's  eyes  were  filled  with  grave  reproach. 
Did  she,  too,  think  he  had  tried  to  commit  suicide? 
It  seemed  she  did.  All  of  them  thought  so,  for 
they  stood  around  him,  a  dozen  or  so  men  and  the 
two  girls,  mingled  commiseration  and  derision  in 
their  glances. 

"Figured  to  do  a  good  job,"  said  a  man  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance.  Seaton  could  not  see  his 
face.  "Tied  the  rope  to  the  bed-post  an'  jumped 
out  of  the  window.  Curious  he  did  n't  break  his 
fool  neck,  first  pop!" 

"An'  he  come  way  out  here  to  do  his  hangin'," 
said  another.  "Seems  if  I  was  figurin'  on  doin' 
anything  like  that  I  'd  have  got  it  started  before  I 
left  the  East." 

"Wanted  a  look  at  the  country,  I  reckon,"  laughed 
still  another.     "Guys  take  queer  notions." 
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Seaton  was  aware  of  a  sudden  rage  that  surged 
through  him.  These  men  were  callous;  they  could 
stand  around  and  make  crude  jokes  over  what 
might  easily  have  been  a  tragedy ;  but  they  could 
not  use  their  brains  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  truth. 
They  were  too  ready  to  believe  the  worst  about  any 
one.  And  while  they  senselessly  jabbered  the 
would-be  murderer  was  making  his  escape. 

The  blood  was  rushing  back  into  Seaton's  brain. 
He  was  thinking  more  clearly  now,  and  his  resent- 
ment against  the  men  was  growing.  And  when 
he  heard  one  of  them  ask  where  "the  dude"  had  got 
the  rope,  another  picked  up  the  noose  which  had 
been  around  Seaton's  neck  and  closely  examined  it. 

"Why,  hell!"  exclaimed  the  man  in  a  hoarse 
whisper;  "this  here  is  Bob  Nevins's  rope!  Now 
where  in  hell  did  he  get  it?  Last  I  seen  of  it,  it 
was  hangin'  on  that  old  saddle  of  Bob's,  in  the 
lean-to!" 

Grace  Rignal  thought  she  knew  where  Seaton 
had  got  the  rope,  but  she  kept  silent,  still  stroking 
his  neck. 

Seaton  might  have  denied  getting  the  rope,  for 
he  now  felt  he  could  talk  a  little,  but  he  too  kept 
silent.  Since  the  men  were  so  completely  convinced 
that  they  knew  what  had  happened,  let  them  con- 
tinue to  speculate! 

He  felt  from  the  expression  of  Grace's  face  as 
she  looked  at  him  that  she  suspected  he  had  got 
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possession  of  the  rope  when  he  had  gone  out  of  the 
house  to  take  that  plunge  into  the  creek.  But  she 
was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  where  he  had  concealed 
the  rope  while  he  had  been  talking  with  her  in  the 
big  room. 

"Hell !  look  here !"  exclaimed  another  man.  He 
was  standing  near,  examining  several  short  pieces 
of  rope  which  he  had  picked  up  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house.  He  was  puzzled ;  he  looked  at  the 
ropes  and  then  at  Seaton. 

"Mebbe  the  packin'  ain't  all  out  of  this  case  yetl" 
he  said ;  "these  ropes  has  been  knotted  an'  cut  1" 
He  stood  erect,  his  eyes  glowing  as  though  he  had 
been  seized  by  an  inspiration;  then  he  suddenly 
dived  forward  to  where  Seaton  sat. 

"Lemme  see  your  wrists!"  he  demanded.  And 
before  Seaton  could  resist  he  had  grabbed  the 
wrists  and  was  inspecting  them.  Seaton's  flesh 
still  showed  where  the  rope  had  sunk  in.  The  skin 
was  bruised;  a  black-and-blue  line  ran  almost 
around  the  wrists. 

The  cowboy  stood  up  again. 

"That's  it,  eh?"  he  exclaimed.  "These  here 
ropes  has  been  around  the  dude's  wrists!  They 
was  cut  after  he  'd  been  swung!"  He  looked  down 
at  Seaton  and  his  voice  was  authoritative.  "Mr. 
Man,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  it 's  up  to  you  to  tell  just 
what  happened !" 
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But  Seaton  had  no  intention  of  informing  them 
of  what  had  occurred.  He  was  still  enraged  over 
the  thought  that  the  men  had  been  so  quick  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  the  crime  of  attempted  self-destruction. 
He  looked  at  Grace  Rignal  and  spoke  as  coldly  as 
his  stiffened  tongue  and  lips  would  i)ermit. 

"Please  tell  them  that  what  happened  to  me  is 
none  of  their  business,"  he  said. 

Seaton's  anger  may  have  been  pardonable,  al- 
though he  was  aware  that,  until  the  men  had  dis- 
covered the  severed  rope  and  had  looked  at  his 
bruised  wrists,  they  must  have  concluded  that  he 
had  attempted  suicide.  He  felt  that  he,  himself, 
must  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  had  the  vic- 
tim been  some  one  else  and  he  a  witness. 

The  man  who  had  discovered  the  short  ro^  stif- 
fened and  smiled  derisively. 

"On  the  prod,  eh?"  he  said  shortly.  "A  heap 
insulted.  Well ;  bed  suits  me,  an'  I  ain't  never 
goin'  to  be  interested  in  dudes  again !" 

There  were  smiles,  short,  dry  laughs.  The  men 
began  to  move  away,  toward  the  bunk-house. 

"They  did  n't  mean  anything,"  whispered  Grace 
Rignal  to  Seaton.  "They  thought,  just  as  I  did, 
that  you  had  done  it  yourself." 

Seaton  flushed  under  the  girl's  direct  glance. 
The  moonlight  was  so  bright  that  Seaton  could  see 
her  eyes  glowing  with  sympathy. 
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But  now  he  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  there,  sway- 
ing slightly  from  weakness.  And  he  saw  Miss 
Pendleton  standing  near,  very  erect,  pale. 

She  called,  sharply,  to  the  man  who  had  found 
the  rope  which  had  bound  Beaton's  wrists. 

"Please  send  Mr.  Nevins  here!"  she  said.  "I 
want  him  to  explain  how  a  guest  in  his  house  hap- 
pened to  be  almost  murdered  with  Mr.  Nevins's  own 
rope !" 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  a  voice,  not 
that  of  the  man  who  had  found  the  rope,  answered 
reluctantly. 

"Nevins  ain't  here,"  he  said.  "His  hoss  is  gone, 
an'  his  saddle!" 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   BEARER    OF   GOOD   TIDINGS 

WHEN  Nevins  told  Miss  Pendleton,  answer- 
ing her  threat  to  leave  the  Circle  Dot,  that 
he  would  have  Ben  Gadd  hook  up  the  horses  for 
her  and  Seaton,  so  that  if  they  desired,  they  might 
return  to  Deming,  he  had  n't  been  pretending  in- 
difference. 

When  he  first  glanced  at  Miss  Pendleton  as  she 
stepped  from  the  train  at  Deming  he  felt  keen 
disappointment  in  her.  The  disappointment  had 
not  been  aroused  because  of  her  physical  appear- 
ance, for  a  dozen  times  since  that  first  moment 
he  had  mentally  admitted  that  she  was  good  to  look 
at.  The  feeling  went  deeper  than  that.  It  was 
founded  upon  his  instant  comprehension  of  her 
character. 

He  had  not  made  himself  known  to  her  at  once 
because  he  wanted  to  corroborate  his  first  impres- 
sion. Later,  an  impulse  of  obstinacy  or  antagonism 
kept  him  silent. 

She  was  n't  the  type  of  girl  he  expected  her 
to  be.  He  had  some  expectation,  aroused  from 
his  knowledge   of  her    father,   that   she  would  be 
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straightforward,  frank,  and  impui»v^  vwth  a  per*- 
amaiity  which  would  make  Inm  eagor  to  do  dnng5 
for  bear. 

She  proved  to  be  tht  t^verse  of  that  type.  She: 
was  sei  f -stifficient.  intolerant,  compiainii^  arrogant. 
With  her  tirst  glance  at  him  be  perceived  m  her  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  cont«nptUDus  insoience.  And 
at  th^  instant  he  lost  tnterea:  in:  her. 

To  be  sure,  he  mtKidfid  to  «rnrd  her  her  full 
dues ;  and  he  bad  decided  he  wonid  not  inarrei  widr 
hen     Also,  he  meant  to  reveai  his  ideirtiiv  SDcmer; 

But  he  had  n  t.  Kis  antagonism  coward  her  :asi 
grown.  He  wasn't  hkeiy  to  let  that  amagomsnr 
skuawy  becaMse  as  his  goest  and  pmrtner  3ie  was 
enfatied  to  certain  privileges  and.  services,  bat  he 
hatti  liecided  that  he  wotdd  make  no  sjjecai  esBoir 
:o  entertain  her.  Se  d  lei  SeactDn  ckr  tiie  intertam- 
Ing^ 

ffis  feelings  toward  Seatoir  were  ne^nve.  He 
didn't  disHiae  the  man,  nar  did  he  liiae  him.  Sot- 
ton  impressed  him  as  being-  of  negfigibie  impoitanK^ 
He  couldn't  even  become  angry  at  Seaiom 

Nevrns  hadn't  unsaddled  'ais  horse  when  he  had 
ao'i-vcd  at  the  Circle  Dor  nmcii-house  wrdt  Seama. 
iSfiss  Pendietan.  and  tiie  Farter  gtri.  and  when  ae 
em«-ged  from  the  house  after  telling-  his  gocstSr 
that  QracB  Hignai  would  look  after  thear  coirn'ort. 
br  inaikcd  to  the  ojiui  ^es.  motmxed.  and  rode 
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Watt  Hamlin,  he  knew,  was  worried  aboot  his 
wife.  He  had  been  worried  since  she  left  him. 
She  had  n't  told  him  that  she  found  another  man 
whom  she  liked  better  than  Hamlin,  bet  word  of 
the  Tucson  cook  had  somehow  reached  Hamfin. 

Hamlin  declared  he  wotdd  not  search  for  his 
wife;  he  pretended  to  be  indillereat.  Yet  Xerins. 
knowing  Hamlin  rather  weS  becaose  the  man  had 
worked  for  him  for  several  years,  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Hamlin  was  brooding  over  his  wife's 
infklelity.  And  on  the  day  before  that  on  which 
Nevins  left  the  Circle  Dot  to  ride  to  Dcming  to 
meet  Miss  Pendleton,  he  had  porposdy  ridden  past 
Hamlin's  cabin,  which  was  snarled  amon^  mmm 
timber  near  the  bank  of  Dry  River,  ^hoat  ten  anfes 
west  of  the  Circle  Dot. 

He  had  found  Hamlin  sitting  on  the  threshold 
of  the  front  door,  staring  dejectedly  into  <fistaxxe. 
The  man  had  not  heard  Nevins  riding  up,  wht^ 
proved  that  he  was  again  in  a  fit  of  abstraction. 

"Work  an'  you  are  gettin'  to  be  strangers."  s«g- 
gested  Nevins.  He  did  not  dismoont.  but  sat  cross- 
ways  in  the  saddle,  smiling  at  Hamlin. 

Hamlin  was  a  tall  man.  and  slender.  Formerly 
he  had  been  active,  clear-eved,  cheerful.  He  now 
smiled  mirthlessly.  His  eyes  held  an  expression  of 
intense  dejection. 

"I  m  sort  of  slowin*  up.  I  reckon.  Bob.'*  he  ad- 
mitted. 
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Hamlin  was  not  likely  to  complain.  He  did  not 
refer  to  his  wife  during  the  conversation  that  en- 
sued. It  was  Xevins  who  broached  the  subject, 
obliquely,  gently,  when  he  got  ready  to  leave. 

"I'm  figurin'  on  ridin'  to  Deming  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "Would  you  be  interested  in  hearin"  about 
anything  that 's  happened?" 

Hamlin  raised  his  head  and  looked  straight  at 
Kevins. 

"There  ain't  no  use  beatin'  about  the  bush.  Bob," 
he  said.  "I  always  was  a  heap  interested  in  her, 
I  don't  seem  to  get  over  it.  If  you  can  get  word 
to  her,  tell  her  that  if  she  should  happen  to  get 
around  this  way  again  I  ain't  holdin'  nothin'  ag'in* 
her.  But  you  ain't  likely  to  see  her,  an'  if  you  do 
you  won't  know  her,  or  her  you.  You  ain't  never 
seen  her,  have  you?" 

"I  saw  her  the  day  you  brought  her  back  from 
Willets,"  Nevins  replied.  "I  'd  know  her.  But  I 
reckon  she  never  noticed  me." 

Ne\-in5  knew  her  the  instant  he  saw  her  in  Gib- 
son's hotel  in  Deming.  And  now.  in  order  to  re- 
lieve Hamlin's  mind,  he  had  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity- to  ride  to  the  latter's  cabin  to  tell  hira  of  his 
conversation  with  the  recreant  wife.  He  had  good 
news  for  Hamlin.  The  woman  was  coming  back 
just  as  soon  as  she  could  contrive  to  leave  the  Tuc- 
son man,  whose  name.  Ne\-ins  had  learned  through 
Gibson,  was  Matt  Blandell. 
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Nevins  was  pleased.  It  made  no  difference  to 
him  that  the  woman  had  tried  to  flirt  with  him, 
thereby  convincing  him  that  she  was  frivolous,  and 
that,  even  though  she  might  return  to  Hamlin,  he 
could  not  depend  upon  her.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  that  he  was  bringing  the  sort  of  news  Hamlin 
wanted  to  hear.  The  future  must  bring  its  own 
trouble,  for  he  would  not  anticipate  it. 

There  was  a  good  moon,  and  Xevins  rode  slowly. 
It  was  on  just  such  a  night  as  this  that  a  man 
would  like  to  hear  good  news.  The  plains  were 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  liquid  silver;  the  distant  hills 
were  aglow ;  the  far  timber  clumps  were  etched  in 
gray  tones  against  a  sky  of  softest  blue.  A  cool 
breeze  pressed  against  Nevins  as  he  rode  a  dim  trail 
toward  the  river. 

When  he  reached  a  shallow  in  the  river  from 
where  he  could  see  Hamlin's  cabin,  he  drew  his 
horse  to  a  halt  and  sat  for  an  instant  motionless  in 
the  saddle,  enjoying  the  moment. 

Hamlin  would  be  pleased.  Nevins  could  envis- 
age him  brightening  at  his  news;  he  could  see  the 
dejection  vanish  from  his  eyes. 

Hell !  it  was  n't  e.xactly  a  joyous  experience  that 
Hamlin  had  been  through !  People  did  n't  realize 
what  it  meant  to  Hamlin.  Not  that  he  had  over- 
heard any  one  joking  about  the  thing.  It  was  that 
people  had  a  habit  of  withdrawing  themselves  from 
a  man  to  whom  such  a  thing  had  happened. 
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Or  they  'd  study  him  when  they  were  talking-  with 
him ;  they  'd  look  at  him  in  a  way  that  showed  a 
belief  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
him  to  make  his  wife  leave  him.  They  'd  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  an  odd  specimen  of  the  human 
species. 

But  Nevins  did  not  let  his  thoughts  delay  him. 
He  crossed  the  river,  observing  with  a  smile  that 
there  was  a  light  inside  the  cabin.  That  meant,  of 
course,  that  Hamlin  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  Per- 
haps Hamlin  was  expecting  him. 

Nevins  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  a  small  corral, 
hitched  his  horse  to  one  of  the  top  rails,  and  walked 
toward  the  cabin. 

The  light  was  in  the  kitchen ;  the  front  room  was 
dark. 

Nevins  halted  at  the  kitchen  door,  which  was 
wide  open.  He  peered  inside  and  saw  no  one. 
But  his  quick  glance  showed  him  that  the  kitchen 
was  spotlessly  clean;  and  for  a  moment,  while  he 
stood  in  the  doorway,  he  wondered  at  Hamlin's 
neatness  and  diligence.  It  was  as  if  a  woman  had 
been  at  work  in  the  kitchen. 

He  called.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  entered  the 
kitchen,  crossed  it,  and  halted  in  the  doorway  lead- 
ing from  the  kitchen  into  the  other  room.  He 
peered  into  the  darkened  room  and  called  once  more. 

He  heard  a  sound  from  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  by  shading  his  hands   from  the  light  in  the 
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kitchen  he  could  dimly  discern  the  shape  of  a  bed. 
The  white  sheet  was  visible  in  the  faint  light  of 
the  moon  which  entered  a  near-by  window.  Upon 
the  bed  was  a  dark  form. 

Hamlin  had  lain  down  fully  dressed.  That  was 
Nevins's  thought.  Hamlin  had  finished  his  supper, 
had  cleared  up  the  kitchen.  Tired,  dejected,  he  had 
stretched  out  for  a  nap. 

Hamlin  would  be  tickled. 

Nevins  smiled.  Standing  in  the  lighted  door- 
way he  called  again.  He  expected  Hamlin  would 
sit  up  and  look  at  him.  Then  he  would  give  his 
news. 

But  Hamlin  did  not  stir  at  the  sound  of  Nevins's 
voice.     He  was  evidently  a  heavy  sleeper. 

Nevins  drew  a  match  from  a  pocket,  lit  it,  and 
held  it  above  his  head,  so  that  he  could  see  the  form 
on  the  bed,  and  so  that  Hamlin,  awakened  by  the 
light,  could  see  who  had  disturbed  him. 

When  the  flickering  beams  of  light  from  the 
match  reached  the  bed,  Nevins  drew  a  quick  breath. 
The  match  fell  to  the  floor  as  Nevins  darted  for- 
ward. 

Leaning  over  the  bed  he  shook  Hamlin,  ran  his 
hands  over  the  man's  face  and  chest.  His  right 
hand  struck  an  obstruction.  A  knife  handle!  The 
knife  was  buried  in  Hamlin's  left  side! 

Again  he  bent  over  the  inert  body.  All  his  senses 
were  acute,  his  muscles  rigid  and  straining. 
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Hamlin  was  dead !  Nevins  had  brought  his  good 
news  too  late. 

Nevins  backed  away  from  the  bed.  His  first 
thought  was  that  Hamlin  had  killed  himself.  The 
second  was  a  suspicion  that  the  man  had  been 
murdered. 

Nevins  stood  in  the  subdued  light,  listening. 
Hamlin's  body  was  not  yet  cold,  and  there  was  a 
chance  that  the  murderer  was  still  lurking  around. 

Nevins  moved  to  the  front  door,  opened  it, 
and  cautiously  looked  out.  The  moon  was  shining 
down  into  the  clearing  that  surrounded  the  cabin, 
and  Nevins  could  hear  no  sound,  detect  no  move- 
ment. 

He  closed  the  door  and  moved  toward  the  kitchen. 
Halfway  across  the  room  a  sound  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  stood,  his  gun  instantly  drawn,  his  gaze  upon 
the  outside  door  of  the  kitchen,  through  which,  it 
seemed  to  him,  the  sound  had  come. 

His  first  thought  was  that  the  murderer  was  com- 
ing back  to  make  sure  he  had  completed  his  work. 
But  instead  of  the  slinking  form  he  expected  to  see 
there  came  a  woman's  white  hand  upon  the  door- 
jamb,  then  the  sleeve  of  a  gingham  dress,  and  then 
the  woman  herself  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling, 
her  eyes  eager. 

The  woman  was  Hamlin's  wife. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BLACK    SUSPICION 

THE  garment  Mrs.  Hamlin  wore  was  a  house 
dress.  She  was  without  cloak  or  hat.  She 
had  evidently  been  at  the  cabin  for  some  time,  and 
Nevins's  impression  was  that  she  had  gone  out  of 
the  house  on  some  errand,  leaving  Hamlin  to  com- 
plete his  nap.  To  Nevins  her  presence  explained 
the  condition  of  the  kitchen ;  while  the  eager  light 
in  her  eyes  convinced  him  that  she  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  had  happened  to  Hamlin. 

He  stood  back  a  little  distance  from  the  door 
of  the  darkened  room,  beyond  the  flickering  light 
from  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Hamlin  did 
not  see  him  until  he  walked  forward  and  stood  in 
the  doorway.  Then  for  an  instant  she  stood,  rigid, 
her  lips  parted,  staring  at  him.  He  saw  her  gaze 
directed  at  his  hands,  and  he  looked  down,  to  sec 
that  the  left,  hanging  at  his  side,  was  stained  with 
Watt  Hamlin's  blood. 

Then,  as  though  in  a  frenzy  of  apprehension,  she 
leaped  past  Nevins  and  ran  to  the  bed.  From  her 
lips  issued  scream  upon  scream;  a  ringing,  plaintive 
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wail  that  split  the  silence  with  a  terrible  resonance. 

Nevins  stood,  helpless,  silent.  The  shock  of  see- 
ing her  appear  in  the  doorway  when  he  had  ex- 
pected the  sinister  figure  of  the  murderer;  her  in- 
stant comprehension  of  what  had  happened,  and 
the  frenzy  which  had  immediately  succeeded,  gave 
him  no  opportunity  to  speak.  So  he  stood  near 
the  doorway,  gloomily  watching  her  as  she  knelt 
on  the  floor  beside  the  bed,  voicing  her  grief. 

His  senses  for  the  moment  were  all  definitely 
centered  upon  her.  He  was  not  aware  of  a  sound 
that  came  from  the  outside  kitchen  door;  he  did 
not  hear  steps  upon  the  kitchen  floor;  and  it  was 
not  until  a  form  appeared  in  the  doorway  leading 
from  the  darkened  room  to  the  kitchen  that  he 
realized  that  some  one  had  entered  and  was  stand- 
ing near.  Then  he  wheeled  swiftly,  to  see  Brandt 
Adams  and  Peter  Fagin  close  to  him. 

Both  Adams  and  Fagin  had  drawn  their  guns. 
Fagin,  standing  in  front  of  Adams,  was  holding 
his  tight  against  his  side,  the  muzzle  leveled  at 
Nevins.  Behind  Fagin  showed  Adams's  evil  vis- 
age; his  gun  was  shoved  past  Fagin's  shoulder. 
Its  muzzle,  too,  was  menacing  Nevins. 

''What's  wrong  here?"  demanded  Fagin.  "We 
heard  Mrs.  Hamlin  screamin' !"  A  snarl  bared  his 
teeth  when  he  observed  the  gun  in  Nevins's  hand. 

"Drop  that  gun  or  I  '11  bore  you !"  he  commanded. 

Nevins   did  not  change  position  or  expression. 
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His  face,  in  the  light  from  the  kitchen  lamp,  was 
gray  with  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Hamlin,  but  in  his 
eyes  burned  contempt  for  the  two  men  who  had  so 
abruptly  appeared. 

"When  did  you  think  you  could  order  me  to  do 
anything,  Fagin?"  he  said  steadily.  He  met  the 
other's  eyes  and  the  flaming  flecks  in  his  own  re- 
vealed his  passionate  hatred,  coldly  repressed. 

"You  're  as  big  a  fool  as  ever,  Fagin,"  he  went 
on,  his  voice  seeming  to  lash  the  other.  "Always 
rearin'  up  on  your  hind  legs  lookin'  for  trouble.  Al- 
ways tryin'  to  turn  your  wolf  loose.  Some  day 
I  '11  get  tired  of  you  pokin*  your  gun  around  that 
way.  An'  then  you  '11  wish  you  had  n't  been  so 
punctual." 

He  deliberately  walked  away  from  the  two  men 
and  stooped  over  Mrs.  Hamlin. 

"He  was  dead  when  I  came  in,"  he  said  gently. 
"I  had  come  over  here  to  tell  him  what  you  said; 
that  you  'd  come  back.  It  was  dark  in  here — just 
like  it  is  now.  I  lit  a  match  an'  saw  him  lyin' 
there.  I  ran  my  hands  over  him  and  found  the 
knife." 

"Knife!"  she  sobbed.     "Oh!  oh!" 

"I  'm  a  heap  sorry,"  he  went  on.  "I  was  figurin' 
to  bring  him  good  news.  An'  now  he  '11  never  get 
it.  But  he  was  expectin'  you ;  he  knew  you  'd 
come." 

The  woman  had  grown  quieter,  although  she  still 
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crouched  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  She  was  beating 
her  hands  together  over  Hamlin's  body. 

Nevins  left  her  and  stood  before  Fagin  and 
Adams,  who  had  not  moved  from  the  doorway. 

"You  've  done  a  lot  of  talkin',"  he  said.  "Where 
was  you  when  you  heard  Mrs.  Hamlin  screamin'?" 

"We  'd  just  left  her,"  answered  Fagin.  "We  'd 
been  down  the  creek  a  ways,  lookin'  for  some  strays. 
Comin'  back  we  run  into  Mrs.  Hamlin  standin' 
under  a  tree.  'Watchin'  the  moonlight,'  "  she  told 
us.  "She  'd  got  back  to  Hamlin  this  afternoon. 
She  'd  started  from  Deming  a  day  ahead  of  us. 
That 's  how  she  missed  them  redskins.  She  was 
feelin*  pretty  happy.  She  said  Hamlin  was  takin' 
a  nap.  While  we  was  talkin'  we  heard  a  boss  run- 
nin'.  She  lit  out,  thinkin'  it  was  Hamlin  goin' 
somewheres. 

"We  headed  north,  toward  home.  But  we  'd  only 
gone  a  little  piece  when  we  heard  her  screamin'." 
He  moved  into  the  room.  "Hamlin  was  knifed, 
you  say?" 

Adams  had  walked  away  from  the  door;  he  now 
returned,  bearing  a  lamp,  which  he  had  lighted  in 
the  kitchen.  He  carried  it  straight  out  in  front  of 
him,  as  if  fearful  of  dropping  it,  his  mouth  twisting 
with  the  muscular  effort  required  to  keep  the  lamp 
from  tilting  and  therefore  smoking.  A  thin  layer 
of  dust  covered  the  raw  bronze  of  his  face  and  neck; 
his  eyes  were  glowing  and  curious  as,  holding  the 
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lamp  and  pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  he 
stared  at  Hamlin's  body  on  the  bed. 

A  long  look  and  then  he  placed  the  lamp  on  a 
center  table  and  looked  at  Kevins. 

"Plumb  center,"   he  said  sententiously. 

He  walked  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  leaned  over 
and  peered  at  the  handle  of  the  knife,  which  was 
of  buckhorn,  and  soiled  with  use.  After  glancing 
at  the  knife  he  stood  erect  and  looked  at  Fagin. 

"Get  her  out  of  here!"  he  said,  indicating  Mrs. 
Hamlin. 

Mrs,  Hamlin  finally  permitted  Fagin  to  lead  her 
into  the  kitchen. 

While  Fagin  was  busy  with  Mrs.  Hamlin,  Adams 
stood,  his  gaze  blank,  shifting.  But  when  Fagin 
reentered  the  room  and  closed  the  door  Adams 
walked  to  Hamlin's  body  and  drew  out  the  knife. 
He  stood  facing  the  lamp  and  examined  the  handle. 
It  appeared  that  his  examination  was  largely  cor- 
roborative, for  as  he  looked  at  the  handle  he  nodded 
his  head  as  though  in  affirmation  of  a  previous 
conviction. 

Abruptly,  he  passed  the  knife  to  Fagin,  who 
took  it  and  also  examined  the  handle.  His  eyes 
widened  and  glittered.  His  lips  twitched  in  an 
odd  smile.  He  looked  at  Adams  and  nodded.  He 
passed  the  knife  to  Nevins. 

"Take  a  look,"  he  suggested. 

Nevins  had  been  aware  of  the  pantomimic  ac- 
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tions  of  the  two  men.  They  were  agreed  upon 
something;  something  which  gave  them  great  satis- 
faction. The  instant  he  took  hold  of  the  knife  he 
knew  what  that  something  was.  The  knife  was  his ; 
it  bore  his  initials,  boldly  carved  on  the  handle ! 

He  examined  the  knife,  held  it  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  by  the  tip  of  the 
blade,  and  looked  at  the  two  men,  one  after  the 
other.  His  gaze  was  steady  and  grave.  He  knew 
the  men  were  convinced  that  he  had  killed  Ham- 
lin. 

"Looks  awkward,"  he  said. 

"Mighty  awkward,"  affirmed  Fagin. 

"You  was  bringin'  him  good  news,"  said  Adams, 
with  broad  sarcasm.  Those  were  the  words  Nevins 
had  used  to  Mrs.  Hamlin, 

Nevins  stood,  watching  the  two  men.  They 
felt  no  pity  for  Hamlin  or  Hamlin's  wife;  their 
dominant  emotion  was  a  malicious  satisfaction  over 
the  fact  that  appearances  indicated  the  guilt  of  their 
enemy.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
him  without  risk  to  themselves.  A  word  to  the 
sheriff,  and  Nevins  would  trouble  them  no  more. 

The  men  were  not  going  to  try  to  hold  him.  He 
knew  that  from  the  way  they  looked  at  him.  They 
were  not  eager  for  gun-play.  But  Nevins  knew 
that  as  soon  as  he  left  the  cabm  they  would  ride 
to  Deming  to  tell  the  sheriff  what  they  had  dis- 
covered. 
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Fagin  laughed. 

"Seems  there  '11  be  some  explainin'  to  do,"  he 
said. 

"Not  to  you,"  Nevins  replied. 

"Well,  I  ain't  eager  to  hear  the  details.  Knifin' 
a  man  ain't  in  my  line.  There  ain't  nothin'  I 
want  to  learn  about  it.  But  Sheriff  Callahan  will 
be  mighty  interested.  He 's  dead  against  knife 
slingin'.  We  '11  be  glad  to  tell  what  we  know  about 
this  deal." 

He  laughed.  "Things  have  a  way  of  shapin'  up, 
give  them  time.  Half  of  the  folks  in  Deming  saw 
you  when  you  was  flirtin'  with  Hamlin's  wife  in 
Gibson's  dinin'-room." 

He  leered  at  Nevins.  "Seems  that  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  motive,"  he  added.  "We  '11  say  Hamlin 
knowed  you  was  mixed  up  with  his  wife.  We  'U 
say  you  come  here,  expectin' — " 

Too  late  Fagin  threw  up  a  fending  arm.  Nevins's 
fist  flecked  the  upraised  elbow,  smashed  against 
Fagin's  jaw,  and  Fagin  went  down  with  a  crash 
that  shook  the  cabin.  He  squirmed  on  the  floor  and 
tried  to  draw  his  gun. 

But  a  boot  heel  ground  his  wrist  on  the  board 
floor  and  he  screamed  in  agony  as  the  gun  was 
kicked  out  of  his  hand  to  go  thudding  against  the 
wall  in  a  corner. 

Adams  had  not  moved.  He  had  meditated  move- 
ment,  but  his   right   hand   had   paused,   rigid,   six 
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inches  from  the  butt  of  his  gun  when  he  caught  the 
glint  of  metal  at  Nevins's  side  in  the  confused  in- 
stant following  Fagin's  fall.  Adams  now  stood, 
motionless,  facing  Nevins. 

Fagin  sat  up,  his  hands  on  the  floor  to  brace 
his  swaying  body.  His  chin  was  on  his  chest;  he 
did  not  meet  Nevins's  eyes.  Adams  could  not  meet 
them.     He  stood,  staring  downward. 

"Get  up,  Fagin!"  commanded  Nevins. 

Nevins  stood,  motionless,  while  Fagin  got  up  and 
swayed  back  and  forth  on  unsteady  legs.  Then 
Nevins  spoke  again. 

"You  boys  would  like  to  be  bad,  I  reckon,"  he 
said  mockingly.  "But  you  ain't  got  the  nerve. 
I  'm  sick  of  lookin'  at  your  ugly  mugs,  an'  I  'm 
yearnin'  to  be  alone.  Unbuckle  your  gun  belts  an' 
drop  them.  Then  get  out  of  here  an'  hit  the  breeze 
before  I  turn  my  wolf  loose!" 

He  watched,  his  gaze  saturnine,  while  the  men 
obeyed  his  orders.  They  walked  out  at  the  front 
door  when  Nevins  opened  it  for  them;  and  Nevins 
stepped  outside  and  stood  in  the  shadows  beside  the 
cabin  as  they  moved  through  the  moonlight  to  their 
horses.  A  little  longer  he  watched  them,  until, 
after  crossing  a  clear  sweep  of  plain  he  saw  them 
vanish  over  the  crest  of  a  rise. 

Then  he  reentered  the  house,  closed  the  front 
door  after  him,  stood  for  an  instant  near  the  bed, 
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looking  down  at  Hamlin,  and  opened  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  was  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  kitchen 
table,  her  head  resting  on  her  arms,  crying. 

Nevins  walked  close  and  stood  looking  at  her. 
He  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"I  reckon  you  could  n't  help  hearin',"  he  said. 
Them  boys  talked  loud  enough.  It  was  my  knife. 
Do  you  think  I  killed  Hamlin?" 

She  shook  her  head  negatively.  She  raised  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

"Why,  it  was  you  who  told  me  he  wanted  me; 
that  he  had  forgiven  me!"  she  said.  "It  couldn't 
have  been  you!  You  had  no  reason  to  kill  him. 
He  always  liked  you." 

He  did  n't  question  her  about  Fagin  and  Adams, 
for  he  knew  neither  of  them  could  have  committed 
the  crime.  For  the  murder  had  been  done  with  his 
own  knife,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  canon  where  he 
had  killed  the  three  Indians ;  and  Fagin  and  Adams 
could  not  have  found  the  knife,  for  they  had  been 
far  ahead  at  the  time,  on  the  trail  toward  the  Por- 
ter cabin.  They  might  have  gone  back  and  found 
the  knife,  but  that  was  improbable,  because  there 
had  been  so  little  time. 

He  sat  in  the  kitchen  with  Mrs.  Hamlin  until 
dawn  came.  Then  he  performed  his  last  service 
for  Hamlin.     Later,  he  sat  in  the  saddle  near  the 
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kitchen  door,  looking  down  at  Mrs.  Hamlin,  hud- 
dled on  the  step,  her  head  bowed  in  her  hands. 

"I  reckon  I  '11  be  goin',  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  'm 
a  heap  sorry.  If  there  's  anything  I  can  do  I  'd 
be  mighty  glad  to  do  it" 

"There  is  nothing,"  she  replied.  "But,  oh!"  she 
added;  "I  wish  things  had  been  different!" 


CHAPTER  XIV 

INTEGRITY 

IT  was  because  "things"  were  not  different  that 
there  was  so  much  strife  and  misunderstanding 
in  the  world,  Xevins  reflected  as  he  rode  homeward. 
People  were  always  wanting  something  they  did  n't 
have ;  letting  wayward  impulses  govern  them ;  chas- 
ing after  rainbows. 

He  did  n't  condemn  Mrs.  Hamlin.  Watt  had 
brought  her  to  Dry  River  from  a  near-by  town — 
Willets.  She  had  gone  to  Willets  from  a  larger 
town,  eastward.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
crowds,  certain  social  activities,  tinsel.  The  drear 
lonesomeness  of  her  new  home  had  palled  ui)on  her. 
That  was  all. 

When  Ncvins  reached  the  Circle  Dot  the  men  of 
the  outfit,  except  Ben  Gadd,  were  gone. 

At  the  gate  of  the  horse  corral  Gadd  answered 
Nevins's  question. 

"They  've  rode  east,"  he  said,  "to  Colter's  Flat. 
With  the  wagon." 

Gadd  was  an  elderly  man.  His  face  was  thin, 
wrinkled.  Long,  sparse  white  hair  drooped  over 
his  ears.     He  was  thinking  of  the  attempted  hang- 
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ing  of  Hale  Seaton.  He  longed  to  speak  of  it. 
But  perceiving  the  grimness  of  Nevins's  face  he 
forbore  to  question.  It  had  been  his  experience 
that  "the  boss  always  knew  what  he  was  doin'." 

And  so  Nevins  reached  the  house  in  ignorance 
of  what  had  happened. 

He  found  Grace  Rignal  in  the  kitchen,  prepar- 
ing breakfast.  He  greeted  her  with  a  smile,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  about  Watt  Ham- 
lin when  he  saw  Miss  Pendleton  standing  in  the 
doorway  that  led  from  the  kitchen  to  the  small  rear 
porch. 

Edna  had  seen  Nevins  before  he  had  observed 
her.  He  had  expected  she  would  be  rather  stiff 
and  formal  after  his  indifference  to  her  the  night 
before,  and  he  expected  to  find  her  resentful,  also. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  contempt  he  saw 
in  her  eyes,  nor  the  rage  that  the  paleness  of  her 
face  revealed. 

However,  as  from  the  first  instant  he  had  seen 
her,  her  manner  aroused  in  him  a  malicious  antag- 
onism. She  had,  he  had  long  ago  decided,  been 
permitted  to  have  her  own  way  too  much.  She 
was  accustomed  to  authority  and,  not  having  the 
proper  mental  balance,  she  had  become  arrogant. 
It  was  too  bad,  too,  he  felt,  for  she  was  a  handsome 
girl  and  could  make  herself  winsome. 

He  smiled  gravely  and  asked  her  if  she  had  slept 
well  after  her  ride. 
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She  drew  herself  up;  her  eyes  flashed  with  cold 
accusation. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Hale  Seaton  that  question  ?" 
she  said  coldly. 

"I  intend  to,"  he  answered  quietly,  wondering  at 
the  mystery  of  her  manner. 

"I  should  n't  think  you  would  dare  to  ask  him," 
she  declared,  "after  what  happened  last  night  I" 

His  start  was  inward;  he  gave  no  visible  sign  of 
emotion.  So  the  Circle  Dot  had  already  been  in- 
formed of  the  murder  of  Hamlin.  Fagin  and 
Adams  were  losing  no  time  in  spreading  the  news. 
And  Edna  Pendleton  had  been  quick  to  believe  him 
guilty. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  'm  a  heaj)  sorry.  My  knife, 
too."  He  was  convinced  that  Fagin  and  Adams 
had  mentioned  details.  They  would  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunity.  He  looked  gravely  at  Edna. 
"I  reckon  I  '11  have  to  ask  you  to  prove  certain 
things  for  me,  before  I  can  get  clear  of  this  deal. 
You  remember  when  we  rode  out  of  that  canon, 
where  we  holed  up  to  throw  the  Indians  off  the 
trail?" 

She  nodded.  Her  eyes  were  wide,  filled  with 
wonder. 

"You  heard  nie  shoot  durin'  the  night,  I  reckon?" 
At  her  nod  he  went  on  :  "I  got  one  Indian  with 
that  shot.  You  saw  him  lyin'  there  the  next 
mornin'.     You  saw  somethin'  else;  I  noticed  you 
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lookin'.  A  leg  an'  a  foot  stickin'  out  of  the  brush 
beside  the  canon." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"The  leg  belonged  to  one  of  two  Indians  I  had 
to  knife.  Both  were  in  the  brush.  I  lost  my  knife 
there." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  what  happened  last 
night?"  she  asked. 

"A  heap,  I  reckon,"  he  replied.  "Whoever 
killed  Watt  Hamlin  last  night  used  my  knife  doin* 
it." 

"Watt  Hamlin  is  dead?"  asked  Grace  Rignal. 
She  stood  at  the  stove.  There  was  bacon  in  the 
pan  over  the  fire.  She  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
what  Nevins  had  been  saying  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten the  bacon  and  it  was  burning.  She  now  shoved 
the  frying-pan  back  and  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  breast  as  she  stared  at  Nevins. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered.  "I  thought  you  had 
heard  about  it.  Watt  was  murdered.  When  I  got 
there  last  night  he  was  lyin'  on  the  bed  in  his  room 
with  my  knife  stickin'  in  him.  I  'd  gone  over  there 
to  tell  Watt  that  I  'd  seen  his  wife  in  Deming,  an' 
that  she  said  she  was  comin'  back  to  him.  She 
was  already  there.  She  'd  started  for  home  before 
we  did." 

He  looked  at  Edna  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
incredulous,  disbelieving.  He  smiled  for  the  first 
time  directly  into  her  eyes,  and  despite  her  hatred 
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of  him  she  feh  a  thrill,  strange  and  wild,  run  through 
her.  But  with  the  thrill  came  a  rage  equally 
strange  over  the  knowledge  that  he  could  arouse 
her  in  such  a  manner. 

"Yes,"  she  said  coldly;  "I  believe  I  can  testify 
that  I  heard  only  one  shot  in  the  canon  and  that 
I  saw  a  moccasined  foot  sticking  out  of  some  bushes. 
And  I  presume  I  can  also  testify  that  I  saw  you 
flirting  with  Mr.  Hamlin's  wife  in  Gibson's  restau- 
rant, in  Deming." 

Nevins  did  not  change  color. 

"I  reckon  I  explained  that  to  you,"  he  observed 
quietly. 

"You  gave  your  own  explanation.  I  do  not  have 
to  accept  it." 

He  looked  at  her  with  level  gaze. 

"No  one  was  expectin'  you  to,"  he  said. 

His  imperturbability  infuriated  her. 

"After  what  you  did  here  last  night  you  could 
hardly  exjiect  any  one  to  believe  you!"  she  asserted 
scornfully. 

"Last  night?"  he  inquired.  "Here?  Maybe 
you  'd  tell  me  what  happened?" 

"Of  course  you  would  try  to  deny  it.  But  I 
think  the  evidence  is  strong  enough.  It  was  your 
rope!" 

"What  was  my  rope?"  he  asked.  He  looked  at 
Grace.  "Maybe  my  brain  ain't  workin*  so  fast 
this  mornin',"  he  said.     "Or  maybe  I  'm  supposed 
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to  know  somethin'  I  don't  know.  Miss  Pendleton 
seems  to  be  tryin'  to  tell  me  somethin'.  Maybe  you 
could  help  her?" 

"Some  time  before  midnight  some  one  hanged 
Mr.  Seaton,"  Grace  told  him.  "Whoever  it  was 
must  have  got  into  the  room,  through  the  open 
window,  from  the  shed  roof.  I  had  given  Mr. 
Seaton  your  room,  as  you  told  me,  when  we  were 
discussing  him  and  Miss  Pendleton  before  they 
came. 

"Mr.  Seaton  was  gagged  and  tied  while  asleep. 
Then  a  rope  was  placed  around  his  neck  and  he 
was  lowered  out  of  the  window.  The  other  end 
of  the  rope  was  tied  to  a  leg  of  the  bed. 

"Two  of  the  men  happened  to  come  out  of  the 
bunk-house  for  a  smoke  and  they  saw  Mr.  Seaton 
and  cut  him  down.  He  was  nearly  dead.  Who- 
ever tried  to  hang  him  had  got  your  rope  from 
that  old  saddle  in  the  lean-to." 

"The  boys  hear  any  one  around?"  asked  Nevins. 

"No,"  answered  Grace.  "At  first  we  thought 
Mr.  Seaton  had  tried  to  hang  himself.  But  the 
men  found  that  his  hands  had  been  tied." 

Nevins  looked  at  Edna.  He  walked  close  to  her 
and  held  her  gaze.  He  laughed  softly,  with  gen- 
uine mirth,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  amazement.  It 
was  as  if  he  was  discovering  something  new  in  her 
character. 

"You  stick  by  your  friends,  don't  you?"  he  said. 
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•'An'  you  ain't  afraid  to  speak  right  out  in  meetin' !" 
Edna  perceived  incipient  admiration  in  his  eyes, 
the  dawning  of  respect;  the  respect  a  mature  man 
accords  a  child  which  under  his  eyes  has  developed 
a  new  trait  of  character,  commendable,  sturdy.  But 
behind  that  respect  was  derision,  subtle,  mocking, 
which  had  been  in  his  eyes  every  time  he  had  looked 
at  her  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  at 
Deming.  ^^ 

"An"  you  think  I  tried  to  hang  Mr.  Manners, 
he  added.     "That 's  right  charitable  of  you." 
He  turned  from  Edna  to  Grace. 
"Where  is  Seaton  now?"  he  asked. 
"He  went  outside  a  while  ago." 
Nevins   found  Seaton  leaning  against  the   fence 
which  spanned  the  creek,  an  inclosure  in  which  there 
were  a  half-dozen  steers. 

Seaton's  neck  bore  the  burn  of  the  rope  that  had 
been  around  it.  But  otherwise  he  api)eared  to  have 
recovered  from  his  experience.  And  he  grinned 
broadly  when  he  saw  Nevins. 

His  raiment  was  as  gorgeous  as  ever,  but  the 
petulance  he  had  exhibited  during  the  first  days  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Nevins  had  vanished.  His 
gaze  was  now  steady,  grave,  direct.  The  leaven  of 
new  thoughts  was  transforming  Seaton. 

Nevins  had  expected  the  man  would  be  in  a  com- 
plaining mood;  he  was  astonished  when  Seaton 
greeted  him  with  a  grin.     His  own  eyes  glinted  with 
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the  first  cordiality  the  Easterner  had  seen  in  them, 
and  Seaton  felt  a  pulse  of  exultation. 

"So  you  had  a  narrow  squeak,  eh?"  said  Nevins. 
"I  reckon  right  now  you  're  feelin'  about  halfway 
between  prayin'  an'  cussin'.  If  you  're  wantin'  to 
cuss,  you  can  go  right  ahead.  I  '11  know  what 's 
urgin'  you."  He  looked  straight  at  Seaton. 
Seems  there  's  folks  around  here  that  think  I  had 
a  hand  in  tryin'  to  hang  you." 

Seaton  had  n't  seen  the  face  of  his  assailant. 
He  had  been,  and  was  still,  for  that  matter,  as 
much  bewildered  and  mystified  as  the  others  who 
had  witnessed  the  incident.  But  he  had  watched 
Nevins  for  two  days,  and  he  was  convinced  of  the 
rugged  manliness  of  the  man.  Not  for  an  instant 
had  Seaton  harbored  suspicion  of  Nevins.  If  Nev- 
ins had  anything  against  him,  his  methods  of  re- 
prisal would  be  direct  and  open. 

"Don't  include  me,  Nevins,"  he  said.  "I  know 
I  've  acted  like  an  ass.  I  know  that  I  insulted  you, 
and  that  you  had  a  right  to  treat  me  as  you  did. 
I  know  you  don't  like  me.  But  I  also  know  that 
if  you  and  I  ever  have  any  trouble,  there  won't  be 
any  sneaking  about  it." 

"You  did  n't  get  a  look  at  the  man?" 

"No.  I  had  put  out  the  light.  I  was  asleep. 
When  I  awoke  I  was  gagged." 

"You  know  what  time  it  happened?" 
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** Around  midnight,  I  think.  For  the  moon  was 
directly  overhead  and  it  came  up  early." 

About  midnight.  Nevins  stood  reflecting.  It 
probably  had  been  about  ten-thirty  when  he  discov- 
ered Hamlin's  body.  Hamlin's  cabin  was  about 
ten  miles  distant. 

"The  man  who  tried  to  hang  you  could  have  been 
the  man  who  killed  Watt  Hamlin,"  he  said.  "He  'd 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  here  afterward." 

He  told  Seaton  of  his  experience  at  the  Ham- 
lin cabin.  And  after  he  had  concluded,  Seaton 
smiled. 

"That  makes  it  look  bad  for  you,"  he  said.  "But 
of  course  it 's  nonsense  to  think  that  you  would  do 
a  thing  like  that !" 

"There  's  plenty  will  think  it,"  Nevins  explained. 

Abruptly  he  left  Seaton  and  walked  toward  the 
house.  He  spent  some  time  insi)ecting  the  ground 
under  the  window  from  which  Seaton  had  been  sus- 
pended. He  went  into  the  lean-to  and  examined 
the  saddle  from  which  the  rope  had  been  taken. 

Then  he  walked  to  an  outbuilding  and  spent  some 
time  inspecting  the  ground  in  the  vicinity.  He 
found  hoof-tracks,  where  a  horse  had  stood  and 
pawed.  But  if  he  discovered  any  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  culprit  through  his  examination,  he 
kept  his  knowledge  to  himself. 

As  1  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  further  refer- 
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ence  to  the  incident.  During  the  day  he  sent  Grace 
Rignal  over  to  Hamlin's  cabin  to  visit  Mrs.  Ham- 
lin. In  the  girl's  absence  he  summoned  Miss  Pen- 
dleton and  Seaton  to  the  room  he  used  as  an  office, 
and  showed  them  the  articles  of  partnership  which 
were  signed  by  him  and  Miss  Pendleton's  father. 

After  Seaton  and  Miss  Pendleton  read  the  agree- 
ment, Miss  Pendleton  spoke : 

"According  to  this  agreement  I  have  a  full  half- 
interest  in  the  Circle  Dot — stock,  buildings,  land  and 
equipment." 

"That 's  right." 

Edna  looked  steadily  at  him.  Her  cheeks  were  a 
trifle  flushed. 

"Your  letter  apprising  me  of  Father's  interest  in 
this  ranch  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  that 
Father  had  such  an  interest.  We  found  no  copy 
of  this  agreement  among  his  effects." 

"That 's  likely,"  said  Nevins.  "Jim  was  always 
a  little  careless." 

"Or  he  must  have  trusted  you,"  Edna  suggested. 

A  faint  tinge  of  color  appeared  in  Nevins's 
bronzed  cheeks. 

"Jim  Pendleton  was  honest  himself.  He  could  n't 
imagine  anybody  bein'  crooked  with  him,"  he  said. 

Edna's  cheeks  blazed.  It  seemed  to  her  that  in 
Nevins's  speech  had  been  a  subtle  jibe  for  her  own 
suspicions.  And  his  attitude — the  fact  that  he  had 
written  to  inform  her  of  her  ownership  of  an  in- 
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terest  instead  of  waiting  for  her  father's  heirs  to 
come  and  claim  it — and  perhaps  take  legal  steps  to 
force  recognition  of  that  interest — was  distinctly 
unusual.  Over  her  stole  the  conviction  that  she  had 
been  premature  in  her  judgment;  the  man  who  sat 
near  her  was  disclosing  an  honesty  and  fairness 
that  startled  her. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
attitude  in  this  matter.  I  rather  expected  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  reaching  a  settlement.  Did  Fa- 
ther have  a  copy  of  this  agreement?" 

Nevins  reached  in  his  desk  and  drew  out  another 
copy  of  the  agreement,  which  he  held  out  to  her. 

"There  were  two  copies.  Jim  left  his  here. 
Scared  he  would  lose  it." 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"But  I  presume  there  is  a  record  of  the  transac- 
tion in  the  court-house  at  Deming?" 

"Jim  did  n't  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  record 
of  the  deal." 

"Why,  then,"  she  remarked,  amazed,  "it  would  n't 
have  been  necessary  for  you  to  let  us  know  at  all! 
If  you  hadn't  written  to  me  I  should  not  have 
known  that  I  had  such  an  interest.  You  held  a 
clear  title.     Isn't  that  so.  Hale?" 

"Correct."  assented  Seaton. 

Edna  Pendleton  felt  strangely  humbled.  Within 
the  last  few  minutes  her  opinion  of  Nevins  had 
changed  so  rapidly  that  she  was  almost  breathless 
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with  amazement  and  wonder.  He  was  steadily- 
watching  her,  and  she  knew  that  her  face  was  flam- 
ing. 

Never  in  her  Hfe  had  she  felt  so  embarrassed. 
For  she  had  entertained  suspicions  of  Nevins,  and 
she  had  brought  Seaton  with  her  to  fight  him  le- 
gally, if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  her  rights, 
and  now  she  found  there  had  been  no  need  to  take 
such  precautions.  And  she  knew  that  the  man  who 
had  been  so  honest  with  her  would  not  kill  Watt 
Hamlin  or  attempt  to  hang  Hale  Seaton. 

She  was  aware,  also,  that  she  had  never  really  be- 
lieved he  had  tried  to  hang  Seaton.  Nor,  when 
he  told  her  of  Hamlin's  death,  had  she  believed 
him  to  be  the  murderer.  She  had  tried  to  make 
herself  think  him  guilty  because  of  the  hatred  she 
bore  him. 

And  at  this  minute  she  could  not  have  told  why 
she  hated  him.  She  supposed,  though,  that  it  had 
been  because  of  his  indifference.  And  now  she 
perceived  that  his  attitude  of  indifference  was 
habitual.     He  was  that  way  with  everybody. 

There  had  been  no  sign  of  emotion  about  him 
when  he  informed  her  there  in  the  kitchen  that 
Hamlin  was  dead — murdered  with  Nevins's  knife. 
He  had  been  unaffected  by  the  news  that  some  one 
had  tried  to  hang  Hale  Seaton.  She  was  just  a 
little  awed,  now,  and  very  repentant. 
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"Well,"  she  said,  no  longer  arrogant  and  haughty, 
"I — I  wish  to  apologize." 

"For  what?"  he  asked. 

"For — for — "  She  hesitated.  "You  understand 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  find  here,"  she 
went  on  more  steadily.  "I  was  afraid  we  might 
have  trouble.  That  you  would  n't  be — that  you 
would  be  difficult  to  deal  with." 

"I  reckon  I  understand,"  he  said.  "You  thought 
I  'd  be  crooked.  Well.  I  saw  that.  It  has  n't 
bothered  me." 

He  got  up  and  looked  down  at  the  copy  of  the 
agreement  lying  on  the  desk.  He  tapped  it  with 
a  forefinger. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  you  are.  There  's  your 
authority.     When  do  you  exj^ect  to  start?" 

"When  do  I  expect  to  start  what?"  she  asked. 

"To  run  things,"  he  returned,  watching  her  with 
a  smile  which  was  a  little  twisted  with  derision. 
"That 's  what  you  are  expected  to  do.  You  've 
got  to  learn  the  business,  for  I  reckon  I  won't  al- 
ways be  here.  An'  there  's  a  heap  of  things  to 
learn."  He  paused,  almost  smiled.  "An'  a  heap 
of  things  for  a  stranger  to  unlearn,"  he  added. 
"You  've  made  a  good  beginnin',  just  now.  You  've 
confessed  that  you  've  made  mistakes.  You  '11 
make  more.  An'  if  you've  got  the  right  stuff  in 
you  you  '11  grow.     If  you  don't  grow  you  '11  be  no 
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good  here.  That 's  straight  talk,  but  you  've  been 
needin'  it." 

He  went  out,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  east- 
ward, while  Miss  Pendleton  and  Seaton,  in  the  of- 
fice, looked  at  each  other. 

Both  their  faces  were  grave,  for  they  had  re- 
ceived a  new  revelation  of  Nevins's  character,  and 
the  revelation  had  somehow  helped  them  to  reap- 
praise themselves. 

"Well,"  Seaton  observed  finally,  "I  wonder  if  we 
have  been  as  important  as  we  thought  we  were." 


CHAPTER  XV 

THAT   INFINITESIMAL    CHANCE 

NEVINS  was  absent  from  the  ranch-house  for 
two  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
he  rode  in  to  the  corral,  dismounted,  took  saddle  and 
bridle  from  the  horse,  turned  the  animal  into  the 
corral,  strode  to  the  stable,  hung  the  saddle  and  bri- 
dle on  a  peg  in  the  wall,  and  walked  to  the  kitchen 
door,  where  he  talked  for  a  few  minutes  with  Grace 
Rignal  about  Mrs.  Hamlin. 

For  the  present  Mrs.  Hamlin  meant  to  remain  at 
the  cabin.  She  had  no  plans  for  the  future.  Grace 
had  stayed  with  her  the  entire  day.  After  Kevins 
left  the  Hamlin  cabin,  Fagin  had  returned.  He 
had  taken  the  knife  which  had  been  used  to  kill 
Hamlin— Nevins's  knife.  He  had  told  Mrs.  Ham- 
lin he  was  taking  the  weapon  to  Sheriff  Callahan  at 
Deming. 

"Fagin  would  do  that,"  was  Nevins's  comment. 

He  asked  about  Edna  Pendleton  and  Seaton,  and 
smiled  at  Nellie  Porter,  who  stood  just  inside  the 
kitchen  door,  watching  him. 

"You  're  growin'  fast,"  he  said.  "In  a  few  days, 
if  you  *d  just  keep  on  smilin',  you  '11  be  grown  up. 
153 
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An'  you  're  gettin'  prettier  an'  prettier.  I  expect, 
if  I  want  to  get  a  kiss  before  you  become  a  young 
lady  an'  take  to  doin'  up  your  hair  like  Grace,  I  'd 
better  get  it  right  now.  To-morrow  maybe  you  '11 
be  too  big!" 

He  had  his  kiss,  and  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
caressing  the  child's  hair. 

"Miss  Pendleton  has  been  riding  some,"  Grace 
informed  him.  "It  seems  she  's  getting  acquainted. 
Mr.  Seaton  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  around 
the  house.  He  says  he  does  n't  care  much  about 
riding." 

Nevins  would  n't  have  considered  Seaton's  stay- 
at-home  proclivity  remarkable  had  he  not  at  that  in- 
stant been  looking  at  Grace.  When  she  spoke  of 
Seaton  her  eyes  drooped  a  little  and  a  flood  of  red 
started  from  her  throat  and  suffused  her  face. 

Nevins's  eyes  gleamed  with  understanding.  But 
he  maintained  his  gravity  of  expression. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  Seaton  don't  like  ridin' 
a  heap.     He  ain't  been  a  bother?" 

"Oh,  no.  Not  the  least  bother.  And  he  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  Bob." 

"H-m.  I  've  noticed  that.  But  I  think  he  'd  fit 
in  here  a  whole  lot  better  if  he  took  off  those  Eastern 
clothes  an'  got  into  somethin'  that  did  n't  look  quite 
so  dressed  up." 

"I  think  his  clothes  are  wonderful." 

"Well,  he  wears  them  mighty  well,  for  a  fact. 
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But  I  reckon  he  ought  to  go  get  himself  a  coat  of 
tan." 

"I  don't  think  a  coat  of  tan  would  better  his  com- 
plexion, Bob." 

"So  you  've  noticed  his  complexion."  said  Nev- 
ins.  "It 's  the  first  time  I  knew  that  men  had  any 
complexion." 

He  did  not  refer  to  Seaton  again,  because  of 
Grace's  embarrassment.  She  had  already  betrayed 
herself.     She  had  fallen  in  love  with  Seaton  at  once. 

Nevins  did  n't  understand  how  a  woman  could  do 
that,  or  a  man.  He  felt  he  would  want  to  know 
something  about  a  girl's  character  before  he  let  him- 
self be  won  by  her  appearance. 

But  after  all,  was  it  appearance  that  one  fell  in 
love  with  ?  That  was  a  question.  Was  n't  it  pos- 
sible that  through  some  prescience  or  subtle  power 
given  to  lovers,  they  might  instantly  l)ecome  aware 
of  an  inner  charm? 

Take  Edna  Pendleton,  for  example.  Of  course, 
the  thing  had  worked  reversely  for  him.  He  had 
observed  at  once  that  she  was  very  good-looking. 
And  when  he  had  first  seen  her  he  had  sought  for 
beauty  of  character.  Not  finding  what  he  sought, 
he  had  been  disappointed.  Now,  he  wondered  if, 
finding  in  Edna  Pendleton  what  Grace  had  found  in 
Seaton,  he  might  not  have  instantly  been  attracted  to 
Edna. 

He  could  n't  decide.     One  thins:  he  had  noticed. 
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Edna  was  loyal  to  her  friends.  She  had  "stuck"  by 
Seaton.  He  believed  she  would  fight  for  Seaton, 
And  yet  she  did  n't  love  the  man.  Her  loyalty  to 
him  disclosed  sturdiness  of  character. 

He  had  almost  admired  her,  that  morning  in  the 
house,  when  he  told  her,  mockingly,  that  she  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  right  out  in  "meetin'."  But  her 
subsequent  apology  to  him  had  merely  amused  him. 
She  'd  been  almost  humble.  She  had  appeared  to 
regret  misjudging  him. 

He  spent  the  morning  in  his  office,  getting  his  desk 
straightened  up.  At  the  noon  meal  he  had  very 
little  to  say  to  Seaton  or  Edna  Pendleton,  although 
he  civilly  answered  questions  Edna  asked  about  the 
ranch. 

He  got  away  as  soon  as  he  could  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  harness  shop.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he 
emerged  from  the  shop,  looking  for  Ben  Gadd.  He 
wanted  to  tell  Gadd  about  a  particular  set  of  har- 
ness. 

Standing  just  outside  the  door  of  the  harness  shop 
he  saw  Edna  Pendleton,  Grace  Rignal,  and  Seaton 
on  the  porch.  Nellie  Porter  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  porch,  sewing.  The  others  were  in  chairs. 
Standing  on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
evidently  having  just  dismounted,  was  a  man,  a 
stranger. 

Nevins  had  been  expecting  a  visit  from  Sheriff 
Callahan.     Callahan  was  a  friend,  but  Callahan  was 
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also  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  if  Fagin  and  Adams 
had  gone  to  him  with  a  report  of  the  killing  of  Watt 
Hamlin,  Callahan  would  have  to  do  his  duty. 

Nevins  walked  toward  the  porch.  Since  this  man 
was  not  Callahan,  it  might  be  one  of  his  deputies, 
and  in  that  case  he  'd  have  to  give  himself  up,  just 
as  if  the  sheriff  himself  had  come  for  him. 

He  was  n't  surprised  that  Callahan  had  sent  a 
deputy  for  him.  Arresting  a  friend  for  murder  was 
a  disagreeable  task.  But  he  was  resentful  toward 
Fagin  and  Adams  for  their  part  in  the  incident,  and 
as  he  walked  toward  the  porch  he  was  conscious  of 
a  pulse  of  rage. 

He  did  not  recognize  the  man,  and  he  knew  the 
two  men  who  usually  acted  with  Callahan  when  the 
latter  thought  he  needed  assistance. 

As  he  came  closer  he  discovered  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  man  before,  and  yet  the  latter,  having  be- 
come aware  of  his  approach,  was  now  facing  him. 
And,  glinting  in  the  white  sunlight  was  a  nickle- 
plated  star,  ostentatiously  fastened  to  the  man's  vest 
between  the  armpit  and  the  center  buttons. 

The  stranger  was  of  medium  height,  slender, 
lithe;  clean-shaven;  keen  of  eye.  His  lips  were 
thin,  his  nose  large,  with  a  high  bridge  where  it 
seemed  the  skin  was  drawn  so  tight  as  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  bursting.  His  hair  was  long,  tawny,  his 
brows  and  lashes  faded  to  a  light  straw  color  by 
wind  and  sun. 
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Nevins's  first  impression  was  that  he  was  a  desert 
man.  And  yet,  when  he  observed  a  certain  smooth 
ease  of  movement,  the  narrow  hands  with  their  long 
fingers,  a  queer  droop  to  the  man's  shoulders  which 
suggested  stealth,  he  was  convinced  that  the  stran- 
ger's more  recent  days  had  been  passed  amid  sur- 
roundings which  required  of  him  more  of  slyness 
than  of  physical  fitness. 

Also,  as  he  drew  closer,  he  perceived  that  the  keen 
eyes  were  not  frank  and  direct.  They  held  flecks 
of  cupidity,  of  cold  cunning  and  cruelty.  Still,  he 
represented  the  law,  as  Nevins  observed  when  he 
drew  near  enough  to  decipher  the  words  on  the  star, 
which  read  :     "Deputy  Sheriff." 

A  glance  at  the  faces  of  the  four  on  the  porch  told 
Nevins  much.  Grace  Rignal  was  sitting  motionless. 
Her  hands  were  in  her  lap,  and  they  were  clasped 
so  tightly  that  Nevins  could  see  the  muscles  quiver- 
ing. Her  eyes  were  big  with  dread.  Her  face  was 
dead  white.     She  was  breathing  fast. 

Nellie  Porter  had  dropped  her  sewing.  Her  eyes 
were  vacuous,  her  lips  were  parted.  She,  too,  was 
pale. 

Edna  Pendleton  sat  very  still.  There  was  no 
color  in  her  cheeks,  but  her  lips  were  pressed  firmly 
together.  She  was  rigid,  her  hands  were  gripping 
the  arms  of  her  chair.  From  the  glow  of  her  eyes 
Nevins  gathered  that  if  she  had  the  power  she  would 
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interfere  to  prevent  his  arrest.  He  had  her  sym- 
pathy. 

The  thought  brought  a  derisive  smile  to  his  lips. 
All  along  she  had  been  eager  to  believe  the  worst  of 
him.  Now,  with  a  crisis  at  hand,  in  which,  of 
course,  she  could  not  interfere,  she  wanted  to  help 
him.     The  contrariness  of  women ! 

Seaton's  face  was  red.  He  was  angry,  and  so 
Nevins  knew  that  when  Seaton  had  told  him  "it  is 
nonsense  to  think  you  would  do  a  thing  like  that," 
he  had  meant  it.  Seaton,  despite  his  shortcomings, 
was  ready  to  fight  for  him. 

Nevins  was  ready  to  place  himself  in  charge  of 
the  deputy.  He  felt  that  when  he  told  Callahan 
about  what  had  happened,  Callahan  would  believe 
him.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Deming,  or  in  the 
entire  county,  for  that  matter,  who  would  believe 
him  capable  of  knifing  a  man  asleep  in  bed.  He 
had  enemies,  to  be  sure,  but  even  his  enemies  knew 
him  better  than  that! 

And  yet,  facing  the  deputy,  Nevins  suddenly  de- 
cided he  would  not  surrender  to  him.  In  the  man's 
eyes  he  saw  a  glint  of  something  which  should  not 
be  there  had  the  man  come  merely  to  perform  his 
duty  as  an  officer  of  the  law.  There  was  something 
else  in  his  eyes,  something  personal,  feeling  deep 
and  intense. 

He  halted  in  front  of  the  man,  at  a  distance  of 
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several  feet,  and  stood,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  meet- 
ing the  other's  eyes  with  level  gaze. 

"You  wantin'  somethin',  stranger?"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Your  name  Nevins?" 

Nevins  nodded. 

"Then  I  'm  wantin'  you !"  declared  the  man. 
"Callahan  wants  to  see  you  about  the  killin'  of  Watt 
Hamlin." 

The  deputy  seemed  to  have  become  oblivious  of 
the  presence  of  Seaton  and  the  women  on  the  porch. 
There  was  nothing  authoritative  or  vainglorious  in 
his  manner,  nothing  of  the  official  dignity  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  law  about  to  perform  an  act  of 
duty. 

His  gaze  did  not  waver  from  Nevins  a  fraction 
of  an  inch.  A  new  light  that  now  burned  in  his 
eyes  was  of  a  high  intensity  which  betrayed  passion. 

The  smile  which  had  been  on  Nevins's  lips  had 
become  cold,  saturnine.  He  knew  the  type  of  man 
who  stood  before  him.  Callahan  must  have  known, 
when  he  sent  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  sig- 
nificant drooping  of  his  shoulder;  no  misunderstand- 
ing the  light  in  his  eyes.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  Nevins  had  seen  men  of  that  type — the  cold, 
ruthless  killers  deliberately  provoking  intended  vic- 
tims. 

This  man,  Nevins  was  certain,  was  not  eager  to 
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arrest  him.  He  would  prefer  to  kill,  and  later  re- 
port that  his  victim  had  resisted  arrest. 

Nevins  wondered  why  Callahan  had  sent  him. 
But  while  he  wondered  he  was  estimating  his 
chances.  The  man  undoubtedly  was  fast  with  a 
gun.  He  would  n't  be  eager  to  force  trouble  if  he 
was  n't. 

But  Nevins  had  known  several  killers,  and  he  was 
aware  that  not  always  did  they  do  their  fighting 
fairly.  They  were  not  averse  to  taking  advantages 
which  would  insure  victory  for  them.  Only  once 
or  twice  had  he  seen  killers  who  had  gained  their 
reputations  as  such  by  sheer  cleverness  with  a  gun. 

However,  the  light  in  the  man's  eyes  had  aroused 
his  antagonism.  And  they  who  knew  N'evins  best 
were  aware  that  he  was  never  more  cool  and  steady 
than  when  he  meditated  violence.  Having  made 
his  decision,  he  smiled  gravely. 

"I  'm  figurin'  on  ridin'  in  to  see  Callahan  to- 
morrow," he  said. 

"You  're  goin'  right  now !"  the  man  announced. 
"With  me!     You're  goin',  dead  or  alive!" 

It  seemed  to  Seaton  and  the  others  on  the  porch 
that  between  the  two  men  there  passed  a  glance 
which  revealed  the  deadly  purpose  meditated  by  both 
of  them.  Never,  afterward,  could  any  of  the 
watchers  describe  a  single  detail  of  what  happened 
after  the  deputy  ceased  speaking. 
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There  were  a  half-dozen  crashes,  lances  of  smoke 
and  fire  leaped  the  short  space  between  the  two  men. 
Ballooning  clouds  of  smoke  obscured  them. 

Then  the  smoke  settled.  The  deputy  was  lying, 
face  down,  on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  porch. 
His  gun  was  at  the  tips  of  his  long  fingers,  a  thin, 
blue  line  of  smoke  spiraling  upward  from  its  muzzle. 

Nevins  was  standing  rigid,  his  gun  in  hand.  His 
left  arm  was  dangling  limply,  a  splotch  of  red 
stained  the  back  of  the  shirt  sleeve.  While  Seaton 
and  the  others  watched,  Nevins  moved  forward  and 
looked  down  at  the  deputy. 

He  said  nothing,  although  a  frown  wrinkled  his 
brows.  When  he  finally  turned  from  the  deputy 
and  faced  the  porch,  Seaton  and  the  others  felt  he 
had  aged.  But  a  faint,  wry  smile  tugged  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  He  looked  straight  at  Edna 
Pendleton. 

"Well,"  he  said  steadily,  a  trace  of  derision  in  his 
voice,  "this  killin'  will  make  this  country  too  hot  for 
me.     From  now  on  you  '11  be  havin'  your  own  way !" 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    SLAIN    DEPUTY 

AT  noon  the  following  day,  Kevins  again  stood 
on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  front  porch. 
As  on  the  preceding  day,  Seaton,  Edna  Pendleton, 
Grace  Rignal  and  Nellie  Porter  were  there,  watch- 
ing him.  But  to-day  the  four  were  not  sitting. 
Tragedy  had  come  and  gone ;  the  body  of  the  slain 
deputy  had  been  removed.  There  was  no  visible 
sign  that  death  had  visited  the  place. 

The  faces  that  yesterday  had  been  blanched  by 
the  imminence  of  a  slaying  were  to-day  animated 
by  other  emotions.  Grace  Rignal  stood  in  the  open 
doorway,  her  head  drooping,  her  eyes  glowing  with 
regret.  Nellie  Porter  was  crying.  Seaton  stood 
near  a  porch  column.  He  was  rigid,  his  face  was 
grim  and  pale. 

Edna  Pendleton's  lips  were  tightly  pressed  to- 
gether, seemingly  to  keep  back  words  that  threatened 
to  come.  She  kept  looking  straight  at  Nevins.  It 
was  as  if  she  meant  to  get  his  features  firmly  im- 
pressed in  her  mental  vision;  as  if  she  wanted  him 
to  appear  before  her  daily,  in  memory,  as  he  ap- 
peared at  this  minute. 

163 
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For  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  him 
in  the  grip  of  emotion,  and  he  seemed  different. 
His  emotions  were  not  surface;  she  felt  that  she 
alone  could  detect  them.  There  was  a  faint  smile 
on  his  lips.  But  behind  the  smile,  lurking  like  a 
shadow,  were  bitterness,  a  saturnine  mirth,  ironic 
resignation. 

"Well,  folks,"  he  said  quietly,  steadily.  "I  'U  be 
gettin'  along  now.  Ben  Gadd  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  the  things  you  don't  know  about  runnin'  the 
place." 

"Look  here."  Seaton  spoke  gruffly.  "I  think 
it 's  mighty  foolish  of  you  to  run  away  like  this. 
I  'm  a  lawyer.  If  you  say  the  word  we  'II  ride  over 
to  Deming,  see  the  sheriff,  and  straighten  this  thing 
out.  Everybody  knows  that  you  did  n't  kill  Watt 
Hamlin,  and  we  '11  all  bear  witness  that  that  fool 
deputy  brought  about  his  own  death  by  being  too 
officious.  Why,  we  all  saw  that  he  did  n't  want  to 
arrest  you !  We  '11  all  swear  that  he  drew  his  gun 
before  you  drew  yours!" 

*T  reckon  I  know  what  he  meant  to  do,"  said 
Nevins.  "But  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  that  don't 
change  anything.  You  can't  get  around  the  fact 
that  he  represented  the  law  an'  that  I  had  no  right 
to  resist  him.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
law  will  say  I  killed  the  man  it  sent  after  me.  An' 
I  reckon  I  did.     Things  are  considerably  mixed,  an' 
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it  seems  I  'm  pretty  well  tangled  up.  Untanglin' 
wouldn't  change  things  a  lot." 

"Running  away  would  prove  your  guilt,"  said 
Seaton.     "You  convict  yourself." 

"A  man  can't  be  innocent  when  he  's  killed  a  dep- 
uty," said  Xevins.  "I  reckon  we  can't  get  at  it. 
But  I  'm  thankin'  you,  Seaton."  He  looked  at 
Grace  Rignal.  He  smiled.  Gravely  his  gaze  went 
to  Edna  Pendleton. 

"So-long,"  he  said. 

He  turned,  walked  away  from  the  porch,  went  to 
the  corral,  caught  his  horse,  saddled  and  bridled  it 
and  stood  beside  it  for  a  few  minutes,  talking  with 
Ben  Gadd,  who  had  emerged  from  the  stable  to  greet 
him. 

Later  he  rode  westward,  not  looking  back.  On 
the  porch  Seaton  and  the  women  watched  him  until 
distance  swallowed  him.  And  then  they  stood  si- 
lent, for  words  would  not  come  readily. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Xevins,  after 
crossing  several  miles  of  plain,  began  to  ascend  a 
long,  undulating  upland  that  led  to  the  higher  levels. 
Not  once  had  he  glanced  backward,  but  his  thoughts 
were  all  of  the  past  and  of  those  he  had  left  on  the 
porch  of  the  ranch-house. 

He  supposed  he  would  never  see  any  of  them 
again.  He  would  never  be  able  to  go  back,  because, 
as  Seaton  had  said,  his  running  away  would  prove 
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his  guilt.  But  his  guilt  would  have  been  proved, 
anyway.     It  made  little  difference. 

He  felt  there  had  been  no  other  way  of  dealing 
with  the  deputy.  He  had  read  the  man's  intention 
as  plainly  as  if  the  latter  had  uttered  it  in  so  many 
words.  He  had  never  before  met  the  man,  but  he 
had  been  an  enemy.  Hatred,  cruelty,  sinister  inten- 
tion had  been  in  his  face. 

From  the  instant  he  had  looked  into  the  man's 
eyes  he  had  felt  that  if  he  surrendered  he  would 
never  reach  Deming  alive.  The  deputy  would  have 
found  some  pretext  to  kill  him. 

He  was  amazed  and  enraged  to  think  that  Calla- 
han had  sent  a  killer  after  him.  Callahan  must  have 
known  what  sort  of  man  the  deputy  was.  The 
sheriff's  feelings  toward  him  must  have  changed, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  remembered  that  Hamlin 
and  Callahan  had  been  very  friendly  that  he  found 
a  solution  of  the  deputy's  hatred. 

Once,  thinking  of  Callahan,  he  drew  rein  and 
gazed  southward,  toward  Deming.  He  almost 
yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  to  ride  to  the  town,  to 
face  Callahan.  But  to  do  so  would  perhaps  mean 
another  killing.  He  rode  on  again,  shaking  his 
head. 

His  feelings  toward  Edna  Pendleton  were  in- 
definite, almost  chaotic.  At  first  she  had  aroused 
in  him  hostility,  contempt.  All  through  the  ride 
from  Deming  to  the  Circle  Dot  his  feelings  toward 
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her  had  not  changed.  It  was  not  until  she  had  so 
sturdily  defended  Seaton  that  he  had  begun  to  get 
an  insight  to  her  real  character.  And  then  he  had 
felt  a  pulse  of  admiration  for  her. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  his  long,  searching  look  at 
her  that  day  he  had  another  revelation  of  her  char- 
acter. The  arrogance  she  exhibited  was  a  veneer 
with  which  she  masked  a  sensitive  and  somewhat 
self-conscious  nature.  It  was  a  pose  which  she  had 
adopted  in  self-defense,  to  keep  people  from  uncov- 
ering what  she  thought  was  a  weakness.  But  he 
wondered  if  it  really  was  a  weakness. 

And  now,  as  he  rode,  he  reflected  upon  something 
else  that  he  had  seen  in  her  eyes  when  he  gave  her 
the  partnership  agreement.  First,  astonishment. 
Then  incredulity,  as  if  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  there  had  not  been  a  selfish  interest  behind  his 
action.  Then  a  gradually  growing  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  it  all.  And  then  embarrassment  and 
gratitude. 

And  after  the  gratitude  there  had  been  some- 
thing else,  which  had  eluded  him.  Even  now  he 
could  not  define  it,  could  not  keep  her  expression  in 
his  mental  vision  long  enough  to  analyze  the  emo- 
tion. It  had  seemed  to  him,  though,  that  in  her 
gaze  had  been  startled,  searching  inquiry,  an  en- 
tirely new  conception  of  his  character.  In  her  gaze 
had  been  a  shadow  of  guilt,  of  shame,  of  strange 
humility  and  a  mute  plea  for  forgiveness. 
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He  didn't  exactly  know  what  her  eyes  had  told 
him,  but  they  had  stirred  him  to  an  interest  in  her 
which  he  had  not  felt  when  he  first  looked  at  her. 

But  it  made  little  difference  to  him  now.  He 
would  never  go  back  to  the  Circle  Dot,  for  Cal- 
lahan would  be  after  him.  And  he  knew  the 
sheriff  was  brave,  persistent,  tenacious.  No;  he 
would  never  see  her  again.  He  did  n't  know  that 
he  wanted  to  despite  the  new  interest  he  felt 
in  her.  For  it  was  n't  a  strong  interest.  Even 
now  it  had  dulled. 

He  reached  the  crest  of  the  upland,  wheeled  his 
horse  and  gazed  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Ob- 
jects below  him  were  dwarfed  to  toylike  propor- 
tions. There  was  no  movement  of  any  kind  within 
the  radius  of  his  vision.  The  silence  of  centuries 
of  desolation  engulfed  him.  West,  east,  north, 
and  south,  the  featureless  landscape  stretched.  It 
was  a  dead,  dun  land  under  a  white,  dazzling  sky. 
Here  were  space  and  emptiness.  It  all  was  like  his 
future. 

Which  way  would  his  fancy  take  him?  How 
soon  would  Callahan  learn  of  his  crime  and  set  out 
upon  his  trail  ?  Would  the  sheriff  organize  a  posse 
to  search  for  him,  or  would  he  come  alone? 

These  questions  engaged  his  attention  as  he  rode 
on,  going  westward.  The  dusk  found  him  still  in 
the  saddle. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

IN    THE    NAME    OF    THE    LAW 

THE  Circle  Dot,  Edna  Pendleton  discovered,  re- 
quired little  attention  from  her.  Ben  Gadd 
kept  everything  around  the  ranch-house  in  order. 
He  wrangled  the  horses  in  the  corral,  doctored  sick 
steers,  mended  wagons,  repaired  harness,  kept  the 
windmill  in  condition  and  performed  such  duties  as, 
in  Edna's  opinion,  made  him  invaluable. 

She  had  several  talks  with  Gadd  and  found  him 
intelligent  and  friendly.  But  he  was  frankly  wor- 
ried about  Nevins. 

"The  boss  is  a  queer  cuss,"  he  told  Edna,  thereby 
corroborating  Gibson's  statement  in  the  hotel  at 
Deming.  "He's  quiet  an'  peaceable  until  you  stir 
him  up.  An'  then  there  ain't  no  tellin'  what  he  '11 
do.  Most  of  the  time  he  's  tryin'  hard  to  hold  him- 
self in.     He  's  got  a  whale  of  a  temper ! 

"This  here  thing  which  has  happened  has  got  him 
all  riled  up.  That  there  deputy  was  a  skunk.  He 
did  n't  mean  to  let  Nevins  get  to  Deming.  I  seen 
that." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Edna,  "I  did  n't  see  you  around 
when  Nevins  was  talking  with  the  deputy !" 
169 
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"Nor  nobody  else  did,"  grinned  Gadd.  "But  I 
was  around,  sure  enough.  Standin'  right  behind 
that  door  there."  He  pointed  to  the  stable. 
"There  's  a  sizable  knot-hole  in  that  door,  an'  all  the 
time  that  deputy  was  standin'  there,  itchin'  to  go  for 
his  gun,  I  had  a  bead  on  him  with  my  rifle.  If  he  'd 
downed  the  boss  he  'd  never  have  gone  back  to  where 
he  come  from.  A  man  can't  fool  me,  ma'am !  I  've 
traveled  some!" 

"Then  you  really  think  the  deputy  meant  to  kill 
Nevins?" 

"Shucks !  There  ain't  no  man  ever  needed  to  act 
like  that  to  the  boss.  If  that  deputy  had  been  on 
the  level  he  'd  have  talked  soft  an'  easy.  He  'd  have 
said :  'Nevins,  I  'm  a  heap  sorry  I  got  to  come  an' 
see  you.  I  know  damned  well  you  never  killed  Watt 
Hamlin'  (which  would  have  been  the  Gospel  truth, 
an'  he  knowed  it)  'but  Callahan  wants  to  see  you 
about  that  killin',  an'  if  you  got  time  we  '11  ride  over 
there.' 

"Nevins  would  have  gone,  an'  that  deputy  would 
still  be  able  to  do  his  eatin'  when  the  time  come.  He 
just  as  well  might  commit  suicide  as  to  draw  a  gun 
on  the  boss!" 

"Nevins  is  quick,  isn't  he?" 

"Quick?  Shucks!  Was  n't  you  watchin' ?  Just 
as  soon  as  that  deputy  thought  of  drawing  his  gun 
he  was  through!  The  damned  fool  might  have 
knowed  it. 
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"But  what  I  'm  gettin'  at  is  that  this  thing  might 
set  the  boss  off.  It  '11  be  one  of  two  ways  with  him. 
He  '11  go  off  by  himself  somewhere  an'  brood  over 
this  thing,  holdin'  himself  in  so  's  he  won't  do  any 
more  killin',  or  he  '11  break  loose  an'  raise  so  much 
hell  that  it  will  take  the  whole  county  to  down 
him!" 

Ed  Lane,  Gadd  told  Miss  Pendleton,  was  the  Circle 
Dot  foreman.  At  present  Lane  and  the  men  were 
with  the  chuck-wagon  and  most  of  the  herd  in  Col- 
ter's Flat,  some  miles  eastward.  They  'd  stay  there 
until  the  herd  "used  up"  the  grass.  No  need  to 
worry  about  Lane  and  the  men.  They  'd  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Therefore,  since  the  ranch  was  in  such  competent 
hands,  there  was  little  for  Edna  to  do.  But  on  the 
second  morning  following  that  ui)on  which  Nevins 
had  departed,  Ben  Gadd  came  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
stuck  his  head  in.  Edna  and  Grace  Rignal  were 
in  the  kitchen.  Nellie  Porter  was  in  a  chair  on  the 
front  porch,  where  she  spent  much  of  her  time  pre- 
tending to  sew.  She  cried  a  great  deal  and  was 
given  to  long  silences. 

"Ma'am,"  said  Gadd,  "this  is  the  first  of  the 
month.  I  'm  hookin'  up  the  supply  wagon  to  go  to 
Deming  for  some  things  I  need.  I  e.xpect  you  '11  be 
wantin'  somethin',  too?" 

Edna  wanted  much.  When  Gadd  drove  away  he 
was  scanning  a  list  which  he  considered  remarkably 
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long.  Some  of  the  items  amused  him  and  he  grinned 
as  he  drove,  Seaton  had  gone  with  Gadd.  He  'd 
found  some  native  clothing,  and  when  he  went  out 
of  the  house  to  get  into  the  wagon  there  was  little 
of  the  East  in  his  appearance. 

Standing  on  the  front  porch,  Edna  watched  the 
wagon  moving  southward.  Long  after  it  dis- 
appeared over  the  crest  of  a  far  ridge  she  stood 
gazing  in  that  direction. 

Her  thoughts  were  of  Nevins.  A  feeling  of  deep 
depression  had  assailed  her  after  she  had  seen  Nevins 
ride  away.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale  as  she  now 
thought  of  him. 

She  wondered  why  she  had  ever  thought  she  hated 
him.  For  since  she  had  learned  more  about  him  she 
had  discovered  that  she  liked  him.  He  had  temper, 
to  be  sure.  She  had  plenty  of  that  herself.  And 
toward  both  her  and  Seaton  he  had  exhibited  flashes 
of  contempt.  But  the  contempt,  she  now  realized, 
had  been  justified  by  her  actions  and  manner  and  by 
Seaton's. 

What  reason  had  there  been,  for  example,  for  her 
to  exhibit  such  arrogance  and  impatience  there  on 
the  station  platform,  when  she  and  Seaton  had  de- 
scended from  the  train?  Of  course  she  had  n't  been 
overjoyed  with  her  first  view  of  Deming,  and  she 
had  been  disappointed  not  to  find  Nevins  awaiting 
her  on  the  station  platform. 

But  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  feel  so 
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hostile  to  the  natives  who  had  been  watching  her  and 
Seaton,  why  she  should  single  Nevins  out  for  her 
hostile  glances.  And  why,  in  the  first  place,  had  she 
looked  directly  at  him  that  day?  Why  hadn't  she 
given  her  attention  to  the  other  two  men  who  had 
stood  there  with  him? 

She  knew  now.  Nevins  had  attracted  her.  She 
had  n't  hated  him  at  all.  She  had  been  merely  ex- 
asperated because  he  paid  no  attention  to  her.  She 
knew  now  that  if  he  had  advanced  and  made  his 
identity  known  she  would  have  been  attracted  by 
his  picturesque  appearance. 

From  the  first  she  had  felt  the  force  of  him, 
the  manliness,  the  magnetism.  It  had  been  his 
evident  indifference  which  had  irritated  her.  But 
now  she  understood  that,  considering  her  own  man- 
ner toward  him,  he  could  not,  while  retaining  the 
manliness  she  now  admired,  have  treated  her  dif- 
ferently. He  had  brought  confusion  upon  her  when 
he  finally  revealed  his  identity,  and  she  had  to  admit 
that  his  repression  at  that  moment  had  been  admi- 
rable. 

At  this  instant  her  heart  was  heavy  with  re- 
gret. She  had  been  too  ready  to  accuse  him, 
and  she  had  been  suspicious,  vindictive.  She  had 
been  the  first  to  accuse  him  of  the  attempted  hang- 
ing of  Seaton.  When  he  unwittingly  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  his  knife  which  had  been  used 
on  Watt  Hamlin,  she  had  been  assailed  with  a  con- 
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viction  of  his  guilt,  and  taunted  him  about  the 
waitress  at  Gibson's  hotel,  even  though  she  had  lis- 
tened to  his  explanation  that  the  woman  was  Ham- 
lin's wife  and  that  he  talked  with  her  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  her  Hamlin's  message. 

She  stood,  oblivious  of  her  surroundings,  en- 
veloped in  the  brooding  calm  of  the  morning.  She 
no  longer  saw  the  vast  land  that  stretched  before 
her;  she  was  staring  with  uncovered  eyes  straight 
ahead  into  the  shimmering  blur  of  sunlit  plain.  But 
all  the  while  she  was  mentally  reviewing  the  scene 
that  day  in  Nevins's  office  when  he  had  given  her 
a  copy  of  the  partnership  agreement  between  himself 
and  her  father. 

She  was  seeing  Nevins  again  as  his  action  had 
revealed  him.  She  could  still  see  the  oddly  ironic 
light  in  his  eyes  as  he  had  watched  her.  She  saw 
that  light  change  as  he  continued  to  watch;  she  ob- 
served the  new  expression  that  had  leaped  into  his 
eyes — the  dawning  of  admiration,  an  entirely  new 
understanding  of  her  character. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  mental  picture  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  clattering  of  hoofs  near  the  porch. 
But  when  a  voice  reached  her  ears  she  turned  swiftly, 
to  see  Fagin  and  Adams  sitting  on  their  horses  at 
the  edge  of  the  porch. 

It  was  Fagin's  voice  she  had  heard.  There  had 
been  a  laugh  in  it. 

"Must  be  somethin'  mighty  inte»*estin',"  he  said. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered,  facing  the  two  men,  "It 
is  the  wagon  going  to  Deming  for  supplies." 

She  was  astonished  at  the  familiarity  of  Fagin's 
greeting.  She  looked  searchingly  at  him  and  saw 
that  his  keen  eyes  were  alert,  probing,  curious. 

"Sure,"'  he  said,  "the  wagon.  Goin'  after  sup- 
plies is  always  interestin*.  We  got  to  have  grub. 
We  seen  the  wagon  goin'.  That  was  Ben  Gadd 
drivin',  was  n't  it?" 

Edna  nodded. 

"An'  there  was  some  one  with  him.  We  was  so 
far  away  that  we  could  n't  just  make  out  who  it  was." 

"Mr.  Seaton  was  with  him." 

"I  reckon  you  mean  the  man  who  come  west  with 
you?" 

"Yes." 

Fagin  turned  in  the  saddle  and  deliberately 
scrutinized  tlie  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ranch- 
house.  His  slow  gaze  went  to  the  stable,  the  mess- 
and  bunk-house  and  the  other  buildings, 

"Boys  all  gone?"  he  asked, 

"Ed  Lane  and  the  other  men  are  in  Colter's  Flat," 
Edna  told  him. 

"You  an'  Grace  Rignal  here  alone?" 

"There  is  Nellie  Porter,"  Edna  informed  him. 

"Why,  sure  enough!'  He  grinned  widely  at  the 
child,  who  averted  her  gaze,  although  she  had  been 
watching  him   steadily. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  again  looking  at  Edna,  "we 
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was  passin'  here  an'  thought  we  'd  stop  an'  say 
'hello.'  " 

"That  was  thoughtful  of  you,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"Won't  you  get  down  and  rest?" 

"We  was  thinkin'  of  it,"  Fagin  agreed.  He 
looked  at  Adams.     Both  grinned  and  dismounted. 

Fagin  reached  the  porch  first  and  stood,  grinning, 
watching  Edna.  Adams  stepped  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  porch  and  placed  a  hand  on  one  of  the  porch 
columns.  He  stood,  watching  Fagin  and  Edna. 
His  face  was  expressionless. 

When  Edna  invited  them  to  take  chairs  they  de- 
clined, and  both  seated  themselves  on  the  edge  of 
the  porch.  Both  twisted  their  bodies  so  that  they 
could  watch  her. 

"You  like  it  here?"  asked  Fagin. 

"Very  much." 

"You're  figurin'  to  stay,  of  course?" 

"I  think  I  shall." 

"Got  ever)1;hing  all  settled  with  Nevins?" 

Reluctantly  Edna  replied  that  she  had  settled  her 
affairs  with  Nevins.  She  could  n't  understand  such 
frank  interest  in  her  affairs,  nor  the  motive  that 
prompted  such  interest;  and  she  felt  they  were  un- 
pardonably  curious. 

Yet  she  supposed  such  behavior  was  the  custom  of 
the  country.  There  was  n't  much  activity  out  here 
and  she  surmised  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion over  everything  that  did  happen. 
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"You  didn't  have  no  trouble  with  Kevins?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  trouble." 

A  shadow  of  disappointment  passed  over  Fagin's 
face. 

"That 's  good,"  he  said.  "We  figured  you  would 
have,  an'  we  'd  decided  we  'd  help  you  out.  Me  an' 
Brandt  Adams  know  somethin'  about  the  deal  your 
dad  made  with  Xevins." 

Edna  thought  Fagin's  statement  sounded  vindic- 
tive, and  she  ascribed  his  feeling  to  malice  over  the 
clash  he  and  Adams  had  had  with  Nevins  over 
Nellie  Porter. 

"Where's  Nevins  now?"  asked  Fagin  after  a 
short  silence. 

"Mr.  Nevins  went  away  the  day  before  yesterday," 
answered  Edna. 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  Fagin.  He  winked  at  Adams, 
then  again  looked  at  Edna. 

"Where  did  he  go  to?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  he  has  left  the  country,"  replied  Edna. 

Fagin's  mouth  opened  at  the  information.  He 
stared  hard. 

"Did  n't  Callahan's  deputy  take  him  to  Deming?" 
he  queried.  "When  we  give  Callahan  Nevins's  knife 
an'  told  him  what  Nevins  had  done,  he  said  he  was 
sendin'  one  of  his  deputies,  a  guy  named  Logan, 
after  Nevins.  An'  Logan  ain't  the  man  to  let  any- 
body get  away  from  him.  I  reckon  Logan  is  gone 
after  Nevins?" 
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"No,"  said  Edna.  "I  think  not.  Most  cer- 
tainly not.  For,  you  see,  they — Mr.  Nevins  and  the 
deputy — had  words  right  here  beside  the  porch. 
The  deputy  was  insulting.  I — I  think  he  wanted  to 
provoke  Nevins  to  draw  his  gun.  In  fact,  I  am 
willing  to  swear  that  such  was  his  intention." 

"An'  did  Nevins  pull  it?"  questioned  Fagin.  His 
eyes  were  big,  bright,  full  of  morbid  interest. 

"Yes,  he  drew  it,"  answered  Edna. 

Fagin  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Nevins  lit  out,"  he  said.     "Where  's  Logan?" 

Edna  shuddered.  "Mr.  Nevins  and  Ben  Gadd 
buried  him,"  she  answered. 

"Hell's  fire!"  exclaimed  Fagin.  He  was  on  his 
feet.     Adams  had  got  up  too, 

"Nevins  killed  Logan?"  Fagin  almost  shouted  at 
Edna. 

"Right  where  you  are  standing,"  Edna  told  him. 
She  took  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  observing  how 
the  men  received  her  news.  They  were  enemies  of 
Nevins,  they  had  gone  directly  to  Callahan  with 
the  news  of  the  murder ;  they  had  been  eager 
to  get  Nevins  into  trouble.  And,  like  everybody 
else  who  would  hear  the  story  of  the  killing  of 
Hamlin,  they  should  know  that  Nevins  could  not  be 
guilty. 

Fagin  stood,  staring  at  Edna.  She  had  given  him 
a  start,  but  he  was  slowly  recovering.  He  squinted 
his  eyes  at  her  and  at  last  smiled  crookedly. 
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"An'  Nevins  has  left  the  country,"  he  said. 
"Does  he  figure  on  comin'  back?" 

"I  think  not.  The  deputy  had  come  to  arrest  him. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  law.  Would  you  come 
back?" 

Fagin  again  squinted  at  her. 

"You  're  right,"  he  said,  "I  would  n't." 

He  sat  down  again.  Adams  did  likewise.  Fagin 
clasped  his  hands  about  a  knee  and  leaned  back 
against  a  porch  column. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  's  how  she  shapes  up,  eh? 
It 's  funny,  ain't  it,  Brandt,  damned  funny!" 

Both  men  laughed. 

"What  is  funny?"  questioned  Edna.  Her  voice 
was  quiet  and  steady,  and  yet  through  her  ran  a  sud- 
den chill  of  apprehension. 

"What 's  been  happenin'  is  mighty  funny,"  re- 
turned Fagin,  grinning. 

"I  can't  see  anything  funny  about  it!"  declared 
Edna.     "And  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  laughing!" 

"You  would  n't.  But  look  at  it  a  little  different. 
There's  Porter  an'  his  wife.  The  Indians  got 
them.  He  left  a  heap  of  stuff — cattle  an'  such. 
There  's  Watt  Hamlin.  He  cashes  in,  leavin'  his 
wife  an'  more  cattle,  an'  stuff.  There  's  Ross  Nev- 
ins, killin'  Logan,  an'  charged  with  killin'  Hamlin. 
He  's  had  to  light  out  of  the  country.  He  won't 
come  back.  That  makes  him  as  good  as  dead.  An' 
here  's  me  an'  Brandt  Adams,  which  has  got  to  take 
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charge  of  things  for  all  them  unfortunate  folks  an* 
keep  things  runnin'." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  intend  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  Circle  Dot?"  asked  Edna. 

"Yep,  We  can't  stand  around  an'  see  you  an' 
that  tenderfoot  dude  ruin  things."  He  looked  at 
Adams.  "We  've  always  had  a  soft  spot  for  the 
Circle  Dot,  ain't  we,  Brandt?" 

"For  quite  a  while,"  agreed  Adams. 

"Well,"  said  Edna,  "I  warn  you  not  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  Circle  Dot." 

"You  're  warnin'  us,  eh  ?" 

Fagin  got  up  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  porch. 
There  had  come  a  sudden  change  in  his  manner. 
There  was  a  confidence  in  him  that  she  had  not  seen 
before;  he  was  calmly  triumphant. 

He  moved  close  to  her  and  stood,  his  arms  folded 
over  his  chest,  smiling  at  her. 

"You're  warnin'  us,  eh?"  he  repeated.  "Well, 
I  reckon  we  ain't  none  disturbed  over  what  you 
think.  An'  you  warnin'  us  don't  bother  us  any. 
Especially  me.  I  'm  goin'  to  have  my  say  around 
here.  For  ever  since  Ross  Nevins  killed  Watt 
Hamlin  I  've  been  worryin'  about  what  would  be- 
come of  his  interest  in  the  Circle  Dot.  A  fool 
woman  might  sell  him  out ;  she  might  ruin  the  place ; 
or  she  might  squander  it.     You  never  can  tell. 

"As  I  say,  I  was  worried.  An'  so  yesterday  I 
went  over  to  see  Judge  Travis,  at  Willets.     I  told 
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him  what  had  been  happenin',  an'  what  I  was  afraid 
of.  An'  so  he  appointed  me  administrator  of 
Nevins's  interest.     An'  I  'm  here  to  take  hold." 

Edna's  first  emotion  was  amazement.  Indigna- 
tion succeeded  the  amazement. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  is  preposterous!" 

"Mebbe,  "  he  said.  He  reached  into  a  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  legal-looking  paper  which  he  unfolded 
and  shoved  toward  her.  Leaning  forward  a  little, 
she  read. 

The  paper  was  a  court  document,  confirming 
Fagin's  statement.  At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  was 
Judge  Travis's  signature. 

Edna  stepped  back  after  reading.  Fagin  was  en- 
joying her  discomfiture. 

"That  settles  that  question,  I  reckon,"  he  said. 
"I  'm  stayin'  right  here  on  the  job.  I  '11  be  usin' 
Nevins's  room.  But  we  ain"t  through  yet.  Adams 
has  got  another  court  order  which  he  wants  to  show 
you.  It 's  about  Nellie  Porter.  Judge  Travis  is 
some  worried  that  Nellie  Porter  ain't  in  proper 
company,  I  reckon,  so  he  's  ordered  Adams  to  bring 
her  over  to  his  place." 

Again  Edna  found  herself  reading  from  a  legal- 
looking  paper  which  Fagin  thrust  toward  her.  Out 
of  the  stilted  phrasing  of  the  words  written  thereon 
she  gathered  that  Brandt  Adams  had  been  appointed 
administrator  of  the  Porter  property,  and  guardian 
of  Nellie  Porter  until  the  girl  should  reach  maturity. 
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Appended  to  the  document  was  another  specifically 
commanding  Edna  Pendleton  and  Robert  M.  Nev- 
ins  to  deliver  Nellie  Porter  to  the  guardianship  of 
Adams. 

Edna  stood,  dismayed,  uncertain  of  her  impulses. 
In  her,  because  of  the  traditions  of  her  kind,  was 
respect  of  the  law.  But  at  this  moment  there  seethed 
in  her  a  scorn  for  the  law  that  would  permit  a  man 
like  Fagin — or  Adams — to  exercise  any  control 
whatever  over  an  unprotected  girl  or  woman.  She 
stepped  back  from  Fagin. 

"You  shan't  have  her!"  she  declared.  "I  don't 
care  whether  you  have  the  law  back  of  you  or  not. 
If  Judge  Travis  wants  Nellie  Porter,  let  him  send 
an  officer  after  her.     She  shall  not  leave  this  house !" 

Fagin  laughed.  He  moved  toward  her,  and  when 
she  perceived  the  expression  in  his  eyes  she  turned 
and  ran  toward  the  doorway. 

She  almost  ran  into  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  which 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Behind  the 
rifle  was  Grace  Rignal.  The  muzzle  of  the  weapon 
was  directed  at  Fagin's  chest,  and  he  cursed  as  he 
halted. 

"Damn  your  hide,  what  are  you  interferin'  for?" 
he  demanded.  "You  drop  that  gun  an'  mind  your 
own  business!" 

"Don't  move  another  step,  Fagin!"  warned  Grace. 
"Nellie,"  she  added,  speaking  to  the  child,  who  was 
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already  sidling  along  the  porch  toward  her,  "come 
into  the  house,  please!" 

Fagin  had  been  retreating  from  the  leveled  rifle. 
It  seemed  to  Grace  that  she  was  to  have  an  easy 
victory,  and  she  took  another  step  forward  in  order 
to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  Adams,  who  had 
vanished  with  her  first  word  to  Fagin. 

She  did  n't  see  Adams,  and  for  an  instant  her 
gaze  wavered.  Simultaneously  Adams  leaped.  He 
had  been  creeping  along  the  wall  of  the  house  to- 
ward her. 

The  rifle  went  oflF,  but  the  bullet  was  harmlessly 
buried  in  the  porch  floor  a  little  to  one  side  of  Fagin. 
Grace  caught  a  glimpse  of  Fagin's  face.  The  rifle 
was  twisted  from  her  grasp  and  she  was  violently 
shoved  against  one  of  the  door-jambs. 

Adams  unloaded  the  rifle  and  threw  it  to  the 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  porch. 

"No  respect  for  the  law,  eh?"  he  said.  "Well, 
there  's  ways  of  learnin'  folks  to  respect  it!" 

Furiously  Grace  slapped  the  grinning  face  that 
he  stuck  close  to  hers.  His  eyes  malignant,  his  lips 
blaspheming,  Adams  seized  her  by  the  throat.  With 
a  ferocity  that  terrified  her,  he  forced  her  head  back 
against  the  door-jamb. 

Grace  saw  Fagin  leap.  She  heard  him  curse,  saw 
one  of  his  arms  encircle  Adams's  neck  as  he  pulled 
the  latter  away. 
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"You  damned  fool !"  Fagin  said.  "Ain't  you  got 
no  sense  at  all  ?" 

Adams's  frenzy  seemed  to  pass  as  quickly  as  it 
had  seized  him.  He  stood  at  a  little  distance  from 
Grace,  smiling  wanly,  his  face  pale,  his  breath  com- 
ing fast.  He  looked  like  an  animal  driven  from 
its  kill,  though  even  as  Grace  watched  him  flecks 
of  returning  reason  glinted  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  shrink  a  little  from  the  passion  in  Fagin's  eyes, 
and  he  silently  obeyed  Fagin's  curt  order:  "Get 
the  kid  an'  drag  it!" 

Nellie  Porter  screamed  when  Adams  seized  her, 
and  held  out  her  arms  imploringly  to  the  girls  as 
Adams  threw  her  upon  one  of  the  horses,  mounted 
behind  her,  and  sent  the  animal  scampering  away. 

Both  girls  leaped  off  the  porch  in  a  vain  effort  to 
interfere.  And  then  they  stood  gazing  helplessly 
at  each  other  as  Adams  and  his  captive  vanished 
into  the  western  distance. 

Fagin  grinned  at  them  as  they  returned  to  the 
porch. 

"There  ain't  no  use  fightin',  ladies,"  he  said. 
"Things  is  goin'  to  change  considerable  around 
here!" 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ORGANIZED  LAWLESSNESS 

SHORTLY  after  midnight  of  the  first  day  of 
Fagin's  brutal  assumption  of  authority  at  the 
Circle  Dot,  Edna  softly  opened  the  door  of  her 
room  and  gazed  down  the  narrow  hall,  which  was 
faintly  illuminated  by  a  bracket  lamp  at  the  far 
end. 

She  stood  in  the  partly  opened  door  for  some 
minutes,  listening,  hearing  nothing. 

Fagin  had  carried  out  his  expressed  determina- 
tion to  occupy  Nevins's  room.  Both  Grace  and 
Edna  had  gone  upstairs  early  to  avoid  Fagin,  and 
both  were  occupying  the  room  that  Grace  had  given 
Edna  on  the  night  of  the  latter's  arrival. 

Neither  girl  had  undressed.  And  now,  as  Edna 
stood  in  the  partly  opened  doorway,  listening  for 
any  sound  which  would  tell  her  that  Fagin  was  still 
about,  Grace  was  standing  breathlessly  behind  her. 

Both  girls  were  pale.  But  in  the  faint  light  from 
the  bracket  lamp  Grace's  eyes  held  only  a  sullen  re- 
sentment, while  Edna's  were  agleam  with  determina- 
tion. Grace  appeared  to  be  willing  to  wait  for  the 
i8s 
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day  of  Fagin's  punishment,  while  Edna,  finding  in- 
action intolerable,  meant  to  hasten  it. 

After  listening  for  a  time,  Edna  stepped  out  into 
the  hall.  She  was  arrayed  in  riding  togs  that  she 
had  brought  with  her.  Her  light  boots,  soft  and 
pliable,  made  no  sound  as  she  moved  down  the  hall 
to  the  stairway,  Grace  following  her.  Grace  wore 
only  a  house  dress,  but  in  her  right  hand  dangled  a 
heavy  revolver. 

They  slipped  down  the  stairs  noiselessly,  gained 
the  big  living-room,  opened  the  door  and  passed 
out  to  the  porch.  They  went  directly  to  the  stable, 
where  Grace  took  down  a  saddle,  a  bridle,  and  a 
rope.  These  they  carried  out  and  placed  on  a  top 
rail  of  the  corral  fence.  Then,  as  silently  as  pos- 
sible, Grace  roped  a  horse,  led  it  to  the  corral  gates, 
saddled  and  bridled  it,  and  helped  Edna  to  mount. 

"It  is  right  straight  west,"  directed  Grace,  point- 
ing into  the  moonUt  land.  "After  you  reach  the 
crest  of  that  first  big  rise  you  will  strike  the  trail. 
It  is  almost  a  wagon  road,  and  you  won't  be  in  any 
danger  of  losing  it  until  you  get  within  two  miles 
of  Willets,  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  broken 
country. 

"But  if  you  lose  it  there  you  must  keep  right  on, 
going  as  straight  as  you  can,  and  you  '11  run  right 
into  Willets.  Judge  Travis  lives  in  a  big  white 
house   on  your   right  just  at  the  edge   of  town. 
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Good-by,  and  don't  be  afraid  for  me.  If  Fagin 
gets  fresh  I'll  shoot  him!" 

Edna  rode  westward,  with  the  moon  swimming 
almost  overhead.  When  she  reached  the  crest  of 
the  first  rise  she  turned  in  the  saddle  and  looked 
back.  She  could  dimly  make  out  Grace's  figure, 
still  at  the  corral  gate.  Then  she  rode  down  the 
farther  slope  of  the  rise  into  a  strange  and  ghostly 
world. 

She  intended  to  go  straight  to  Judge  Travis. 
She  was  worried  about  Nellie  Porter,  and  convinced 
that  Judge  Travis  could  have  no  real  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  Fagin  and  Adams,  or  he  would 
not  have  endowed  them  with  so  much  authority. 

With  Edna's  respect  for  the  law  there  was  also 
awe  and  reverence  for  the  men  who  dispensed  jus- 
tice. She  felt  that  she  had  only  to  acquaint  Judge 
Travis  with  the  facts  to  induce  him  to  countermand 
the  order  he  had  given  Adams  regarding  the 
guardianship  of  the  Porter  girl. 

And  she  was  assured  that  when  she  told  the  judge 
about  Nevins's  predicament  he  would  hasten  to 
withdraw  Fagin  from  the  Circle  Dot.  She  would 
give  a  bond,  if  necessary,  as  an  assurance  that  she 
would  properly  conduct  the  Circle  Dot. 

She  had  questioned  Grace  about  Judge  Travis 
and  had  learned  that  Travis  was  honored  and  re- 
spected in   the  country.     He  was  implacable  and 
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relentless  toward  all  doers  of  evil.  He  had  been 
reelected  time  after  time.  He  was  dignified,  fear- 
less, and  yet  kindly. 

Edna  had  tried  to  induce  Grace  to  accompany  her 
to  Judge  Travis's  house,  but  Grace  had  chosen  to 
stay  at  the  Circle  Dot.  She  was  n't  afraid  of  Fagin, 
she  had  said.  Fagin  was  smarter  than  Adams,  and 
not  so  much  like  an  animal.  He  'd  be  autocratic, 
perhaps,  and  would  make  a  nuisance  of  himself  with 
his  airs,  but  he  would  never  use  physical  force  to 
accomplish  his  aims. 

Grace  had  always  considered  Fagin  a  coward. 
Anyway,  she  would  stay.  If  she  decided  to  go 
anywhere  she  would  ride  to  Deming,  to  overtake 
Seaton  and  Gadd. 

Edna  rode  steadily,  eagerly.  She  had  appre- 
hended some  difficulty  in  finding  the  Willets  trail, 
and  she  was  therefore  relieved  when,  just  beyond 
the  farther  slope  of  the  rise  she  came  upon  it,  a 
gleaming,  undulating  ribbon  of  white  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Twenty  miles,  Grace  had  told  her.  For  a  stretch, 
where  the  land  was  level,  she  made  good  time.  But 
when  she  reached  a  region  featured  by  low,  black 
hills,  she  drew  her  horse  in  and  went  ahead  care- 
fully. 

From  indeterminate  distances  she  heard  the  rav- 
ing of  coyotes,  the  hooting  of  ground  owls,  the 
croaking  of  tree-toads.     Wherever  possible  she  rode 
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fast,  for  the  sounds  she  heard  dismayed  her.  She 
kept  glancing  apprehensively  back,  and  she  was 
breathless  with  a  dread  of  dangers  that  might  be 
ahead  of  her,  lying  in  wait. 

The  character  of  the  country  changed.  The 
trail  was  always  visible,  although  there  were  times 
when  it  made  sharp  curves  that  took  her  into  un- 
suspected ravines  and  over  abrupt  rises.  But  the 
moonlight  held,  disclosing  the  hazards,  and  after 
a  while  she  grew  calm  and  confident. 

She  dropped  into  a  low,  broad  river-bed  filled 
with  dry  sand.  The  road  ran  along  the  edge,  close 
to  the  perpendicular  banks,  where  aspen  and  alder 
drooped  over  her  head. 

She  followed  the  trail  out  of  the  river-bed,  to  a 
broad  level  where  giant  cottonwood  trees  arched 
above  her;  she  went  down  again  into  canons  be- 
tween walls  of  fantastically  carved  rocks,  their  faces 
hollowed  to  cavernous  depths  through  long  exposure 
to  the  elements. 

She  had  not  suspected  that  the  country  held  such 
magnificent  views,  and  there  were  times  when  she 
halted  the  horse  and  sat  motionless  and  enthralled. 
But  the  country  with  the  moonlight  shining  upon 
it  was  weird  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  usually,  after 
a  halt,  she  rode  on  again  shivering  with  an  in- 
definable dread. 

The  rim-rock  towering  above  her  was  mysterious 
and  threatening  with  deep,  dark  caverns,  entranc- 
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ing  with  drooping  ferns  and  long-bladed  grass  that 
fringed  it  like  a  fall  of  lace.  She  decided  that  some 
day  she  would  ride  here  and  view  the  place  when 
the  sun  shone  upon  it  and  revealed  the  true  color 
values. 

She  encountered  other  sections  equally  beautiful 
before  she  again  ascended  to  a  level,  where  she  could 
look  downward  into  the  slumbering  lowlands.  By 
the  time  she  crossed  the  level  the  moon  was  shining 
directly  into  her  face.  It  was  swimming  low,  and 
she  felt  that  if  she  did  not  hurry  it  would  sink  be- 
low the  level  of  the  mountains  westward  and  she 
would  reach  the  section  where  the  trail  vanished 
in  that  darkest  interval  of  the  night,  just  before 
dawn. 

The  level  ended  in  a  long,  downward  slope  which 
dipped  into  a  big  basin.  Already  the  farther  reaches 
of  the  basin  were  dark,  although  about  halfway 
out  into  the  saucer-shaped  hollow  the  moonlight  was 
brilliant.  Half  an  hour  later  she  looked  back  and 
saw  the  moonlight  behind  her,  and  she  felt  she  was 
riding  into  a  wall  of  somber  darkness. 

In  another  half-hour  she  felt  the  darkness  had 
swallowed  her.  She  could  no  longer  see  the  trail. 
Far  away,  eastward,  she  could  see  the  moonlight 
touching  the  peaks  of  some  mountains,  but  ahead 
of  her  was  an  impenetrable  black  gulf. 

Grimly  she  rode  into  it,  although  she  made  no 
attempt  to  guide  the  horse.     She  rode  him  care- 
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fully,  with  a  good  grip  on  the  reins  and  her  knees 
pressing  his  sides.  If  he  stumbled  and  fell  she 
meant  to  stay  with  him,  for  she  knew  that  if  he 
fell  and  she  were  to  tumble  out  of  the  saddle,  she 
could  never  find  him  again.  She  did  n't  care  to 
travel  through  that  country  on  foot. 

The  horse  went  on  and  on.  There  were  now  no 
landmarks  that  she  could  see,  to  determine  how 
fast  she  was  traveling,  no  features  of  the  landscape 
by  which  she  might  mark  the  progress  she  was 
making.  Ahead  was  nothing  but  a  blank  darkness, 
immeasurable,  yawning. 

After  a  while,  from  the  fact  that  her  body  per- 
sisted in  sliding  forward  in  the  saddle,  she  knew 
they  were  descending  a  slope.  The  slope  was  long 
and  the  horse  stumbled  occasionally,  and  at  each 
stumble  she  caught  her  breath  sharply.  But  they 
got  down  ultimately.  She  became  aware  of  that 
when  she  ceased  sliding  forward. 

Then  there  came  an  interval  in  which  the  horse 
traveled  steadily,  evenly.  In  this  interval  Edna 
felt  a  strong,  pungent  breeze  striking  her  left  cheek, 
pressing  against  her.  When  she  could  no  longer 
feel  the  breeze  she  decided  she  was  in  some  timber. 
And  when  once  a  branch  scraped  the  top  of  her 
head  and  knocked  her  hat  off,  she  crouched  low  in 
the   saddle. 

She  sat,  trembling,  when  the  horse  suddenly 
halted.     For  a  few  moments  she  was  in  a  frenzy 
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of  fear  and  dread,  for  she  thought  of  robbers  and 
other  evil  riders,  and  she  shrank  in  the  saddle,  ex- 
pecting each  instant  to  hear  a  gruff  voice  or  feel 
hands  clutching  at  her.  When  there  came  no  sound 
or  movement  around  her  she  sighed  audibly  with 
relief.  And  then  she  remembered  of  having  read 
tales  of  horses,  halting  of  their  own  volition  up- 
on approaching  dangerous  spots  such  as  cliffs 
and  ditches,  and  she  endeavored  to  penetrate  the 
blackness  ahead  of  her  in  an  effort  to  see  what  ob- ' 
structed. 

She  could  see  nothing.  She  was  assailed  with  a 
sensation  of  futility,  of  helplessness.  She  did  not 
dare  urge  the  horse  onward  for  fear  of  a  catastrophe, 
and  so  she  continued  to  sit,  vacillating,  uncertain. 

She  leaned  forward,  resting  her  hands  upon  the 
high  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  movement  took 
her  head  forward  a  little  and  a  glimmer  of  light, 
like  a  pin  point  in  the  vast  darkness,  flashed  in  her 
eyes.  She  turned  quickly  to  face  the  pin  point. 
It  was  to  her  left,  and  so  far  away  that  at  first  it 
appeared  to  be  a  low-hanging  star. 

But  it  was  too  low  for  a  star.  It  was,  in  fact, 
lower  than  the  ground  upon  which  her  horse  stood. 
And  so  she  finally  decided  it  was  down  in  a  valley. 

A  house  was  there,  probably,  and  perhaps  the 
light  shone  through  a  window.  Possibly  the  pres- 
ence of  the  light  explained  the  action  of  the  horse 
in  halting.     The  animal,  unguided,  had  been  un- 
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certain  of  her  destination,  and  was  awaiting  her 
pleasure. 

There  probably  was  a  trail  leading  toward  the 
light;  the  horse  must  have  seen  it.  She  didn't 
know  if  there  was  still  a  trail  stretching  out  ahead 
of  her.  If  she  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  broken 
country  about  which  Grace  had  warned  her,  there 
would  be  no  trail  westward,  and  she  ought  to  ride 
straight  ahead. 

The  trouble  was  that  she  did  n't  know  whether 
she  had  been  riding  straight  or  not.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  she  might  have  been  riding  off  at  an 
angle  for  some  little  time,  for  since  the  moon  went 
down  she  had  n't  been  able  to  see  anything. 

Of  course,  the  horse  would  follow  the  trail  as 
long  as  there  was  a  trail,  but  the  point  was  that  he 
might  have  passed  the  end  of  the  trail  some  time 
ago.  It  might  even  be  possible  that  the  light  she 
saw  was  one  of  the  lights  of  Willets. 

She  looked  back.  Blackness.  There  were  a  few 
stars,  remote,  almost  obscured,  and  a  dull,  semi- 
luminous  haze  in  the  sky.  There  was  nothing  by 
which  she  could  establish  a  sense  of  direction,  and 
as  she  continued  to  speculate  she  began  to  have  a 
feeling  that  she  would  be  doing  wrong  to  urge  the 
horse.  Left  alone,  he  would  probably  take  her 
straight  to  Willets,  whereas,  if  she  attempted  to 
guide  him,  she  might  get  lost  or  go  plunging  down 
a  precipice. 
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Obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  she  gently  struck  the 
animal  with  the  quirt  she  carried.  Instantly  the 
horse  swerved,  lunged,  and  galloped  toward  the 
light 

She  was  almost  satisfied  now,  and  she  watched 
with  interest  as  the  light  grew  larger  in  her  vision. 
The  farther  she  rode  the  firmer  became  her  convic- 
tion that  the  light  was  in  Willets,  and  that  she  would 
have  been  foolish  to  reject  the  wisdom  of  the  animal 
she  rode. 

Again  she  became  aware  that  they  were  descend- 
ing, and  thus  was  vindicated  her  conclusion  that 
the  light  could  not  be  a  star.  She  rode  for  half  an 
hour,  while  the  light  drew  closer,  and  she  tried  to 
distinguish  its  character.  After  a  while  she  de- 
cided it  was  rectangular  and  was  therefore  coming 
through  a  window  or  a  door.  When  she  drew  near 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  shining  through  a 
window,  she  found  herself  in  a  dense  wood,  for 
light  beams  from  the  window  shone  on  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees. 

Deep  in  the  woods  she  halted  the  horse  and  sat 
motionless  in  the  saddle,  listening,  peering  about 
her. 

H  the  light  came  from  a  window  of  a  house  in 
Willets,  why  were  n't  there  more  lights  ?  This  in- 
terrogation was,  she  felt,  founded  upon  her  fear 
that  this  might  not  be  Willets  after  all.  Willets 
must  be  a  little  town,  and  it  would  not  be  odd  that 
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in  such  a  place  only  one  house  should  be  illuminated. 
It  was  more  astonishing  that  at  this  hour  there 
should  be  any  light  at  all ! 

At  the  thought  she  grew  apprehensive,  and  she 
tried  hard  to  detect  the  outlines  of  other  buildings. 
When  she  failed  she  resolutely  closed  her  lips,  took 
up  the  reins,  and  urged  the  horse  forward  until  she 
reached  a  point  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  where  a 
tall  brush  grew.  The  brush  screened  her,  and  she 
sat  there  for  some  time  with  all  her  senses  alert, 
trying  to  detect  the  unusual. 

The  house  was  now  outlined  to  her  against  a 
background  of  star  haze  that  had  a  greenish-yellow, 
phosphorous  light,  and  she  observed  that  the  struc- 
ture was  a  one-story  affair  with  a  low,  flat  roof. 
It  had,  she  felt,  only  two  rooms.  One  was  dark, 
while  the  light  she  had  l^een  seeing  shone  through 
a  window  of  the  other. 

There  was  a  low,  rambling  porch  across  the  front 
of  the  house,  which  faced  eastward,  and  she  could 
distinguish  the  slender,  crooked  poles  which,  answer- 
ing as  columns,  supported  the  roof.  Back  of  the 
house  she  could  see  the  dim  tracery  of  a  fence. 
From  a  point  off  to  her  right  she  could  hear  a  calf 
bleating.  In  the  wood  behind  her  were  the  inde- 
scribable noises  of  the  timber  denizens ;  to  her  ears 
from  a  distance  came  the  shrill  barking  of  coyotes. 

She  was  frightened.  She  sat  fighting  an  impulse 
to  wheel  her  horse  and  return  to  the  Circle  Dot. 
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At  this  instant  she  regretted  starting  on  the  trip 
when  she  had.  She  might  have  waited  until  the 
dawn,  though  she  knew  that  if  she  had  waited 
Fagin  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  leave. 

By  concentrating  her  thoughts  upon  Nellie  Por- 
ter she  succeeded  in  conquering  her  fear,  and  at  last 
she  dismounted,  trailed  the  reins  over  the  head  of 
the  horse,  and  walked  toward  the  house.  She  felt 
she  was  now  lost — unless  this  house  was  in  Willets 
— but  she  did  not  intend  to  reveal  herself  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  until  she  made  an  effort 
to  discover  what  kind  of  people  they  were. 

She  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  until  she 
reached  a  wall.  Making  her  way  stealthily  along 
the  wall,  she  reached  the  window  through  which  the 
light  came.  A  bush  with  heavy  foliage  grew  be- 
side the  window  and,  screened  by  that,  she  peered 
into  the  room. 

The  light  came  from  a  kerosene  lamp  upon  a 
big,  rough  table  near  the  center  of  the  room.  A 
man  sat  on  one  corner  of  the  table.  One  of  his 
legs  was  drawn  under  him,  the  other  dangled  almost 
to  the  floor.  He  was  facing  the  window  through 
which  Edna  was  watching. 

His  left  arm  was  bent  across  his  chest,  the  hand 
caught  under  the  right  armpit;  the  right  arm  was 
crooked  at  the  elbow,  the  forearm  perpendicular,  the 
hand  was  at  his  chin,  and  a  thumb  and  forefinger 
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were  engaged  in  pressing  his  lower  lip,  the  finger  on 
one  side,  the  thumb  on  the  other. 

The  man's  gaze  seemed  to  be  fixed  directly  on 
the  window  at  which  Edna  was  watching,  and  she 
quickly  dodged  back,  fearful  that  he  had  seen  her. 
But  when  after  an  interval  she  heard  no  sound  she 
looked  again,  to  see  that  he  was  still  sitting  in  the 
same  position,  his  gaze  still  on  the  window. 

He  was  in  deep  thought.  His  gaze  was  introspec- 
tive and  he  did  not  see  the  window  at  which  he 
appeared  to  be  looking. 

He  was  tall,  handsome,  distinguished.  His  com- 
plexion was  that  which  Edna  had  heard  described 
as  "sandy."  He  had  a  good  chin,  a  broad  forehead, 
a  nose  of  the  type  known  as  Grecian.  Edna  thought 
his  mouth  was  a  trifle  large  and  his  lips  a  little  too 
full. 

But  his  hair  interested  her;  his  hair  and  his  eyes. 
The  eyes  were  dreamy,  although  big  and  clear. 
They  were  the  eyes  of  a  poet  or  a  lazy  man.  They 
lacked  the  keen  hardness  of  the  alert  captain  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  they  had  fire  in  them,  the  fire  of  deep, 
intense  thought.  Also,  they  held  a  glint  of  reckless- 
ness. Just  now  the  man  was  lost  in  thought,  but 
Edna  felt  that  when  aroused  he  must  be  a  command- 
ing figure. 

His  hair  was  a  rich  dark  red.  It  was  wavy  and 
abundant.     When  Edna  had  first  looked  in  through 
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the  window  at  him  a  fiery  lock  had  dropped  over 
his  forehead,  giving  him  a  singularly  rakish  ap- 
pearance. His  age  Edna  felt  she  was  not  com- 
petent to  determine,  though  she  was  certain  he  could 
not  be  more  than  thirty. 

He  was  arrayed  in  a  flannel  shirt  of  dark  gray 
with  a  high,  turn-down  collar,  well-worn  black 
leather  chaps,  soft-top  boots,  spurs,  cartridge-belt, 
pistol.  There  was  a  knife  sheath  in  the  left  leg 
of  the  chaps.  His  broad-brimmed  hat  lay  on  the 
table  beside  him. 

There  was  another  man  in  the  room  seated  on  a 
chair  at  the  table.  He  was  of  medium  height  and 
dark.  His  black  hair  was  long  and  straight,  his 
nose  thin  and  drooping,  his  mouth  large,  the  lips 
thin  and  loose.  His  chin  receded  slightly,  and  his 
neck  where  it  was  exposed  by  the  open  collar  of 
his  shirt,  was  scrawny  and  corded.  His  eyes  were 
black,  lambent,  roving.  At  the  instant  Edna  looked 
at  him  he  was  grinning  up  into  the  face  of  the  red- 
haired  man. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  'T  reckon  she  's  all  shaped 
up?" 

The  window  was  open ;  the  man's  voice  was  clear 
and  distinct.     The  red-haired  man  smiled. 

"Looks  that  way,"  he  answered. 

"But  look  here,  chief,"  continued  the  dark  man, 
"suppose  the  soldiers  find  out  about  that  Indian 
deal?" 
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The  red-haired  man  laughed.  The  laugh  was 
deep,  rich,  vibrant. 

"That's  likely,  isn't  it,  Naylor?"  he  scoffed. 
"It  seems  to  me  Fagin  and  Adams  reported  there 
weren't  any  Indians  left  to  do  any  talking.  You 
were  there  yourself,  weren't  you?"  he  charged, 
swinging  around.  "You  saw  to  that,  did  n't 
you?" 

Naylor  seemed  to  cringe  under  the  accusation  in 
the  red-haired  man's  voice.     He  flushed,  stammered  : 

"Sure.  There  was  n't — there  could  n't  none  of 
them  hev  got  away.  But  you  can't  always  tell. 
Mebbe  them  redskins  thet  busted  away  from  the 
reservation  had  talked  to  some  of  their  friends  be- 
fore they  left.  An'  thet  damned  major  over  to 
Fort  Bayard  is  just  nosey  enough  to  go  smellin' 
around." 

The  "chief"  laughed  again.  "They  could  n't  pos- 
sibly find  anything  to  it  other  than  just  another  up- 
rising.    Don't  get  uneasy,  Naylor." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Naylor,  "if  thet  's  all  set,  when 
we  goin'  to  begin  on  them  herds?" 

"We  're  not  going  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  that," 
replied  the  chief.  "Haste  right  now  would  bring 
suspicion  upon  us.  We  've  got  to  have  patience. 
There  's  a  lot  of  cattle  to  dispose  of.  Fagin  esti- 
mates there  are  more  than  six  thousand  head  at  the 
Circle  Dot.  Porter  had  upward  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, though  they  are  pretty  well  scattered.     Ham- 
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lin  must  have  had  a  couple  of  thousand.  That 's 
about  ten  thousand,  roughly. 

"We  can  drive  some  to  Deming.  We  '11  get 
others  over  to  Rincon.  We  '11  have  to  do  it  slow 
and  easy."  He  paused  meditatively,  and  his  eyes 
were  gleaming  with  a  light  so  soft  and  tender  that 
Edna,  intently  watching  them,  found  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  only  just  now  heard  him  convict 
himself  of  knowledge  of  the  terrible  crime  of  per- 
mitting a  massacre. 

She  stood,  her  knees  knocking  together,  fasci- 
nated, paralyzed.  She  could  not  have  moved  from 
the  window  if  she  had  known  that  the  next  instant 
he  would  discover  her. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  you  boys  to  go  near  the 
Circle  Dot.  Fagin  can  take  care  of  that,"  resumed 
the  chief. 

Naylor  smirked  slyly. 

"She  's  thoroughbred,  chief,"  he  said. 

"Meaning  Miss  Pendleton,"  returned  the  other. 
His  eyes  were  glowing.  "Yes,  she  's  beautiful,"  he 
added,  "I  saw  her  in  Deming  the  day  she  arrived." 
He  laughed.  "It 's  too  damned  bad  Matt  Blandell 
did  n't  succeed  in  hanging  that  fool  dude  who  came 
here  with  her !" 

"Haw,  haw,  haw!"  laughed  Naylor;  "thet  sure 
was  a  mighty  close  shave  for  thet  dude !  An'  Matt 
thinkin'  he  was  hangin'  Ross  Nevins!"     His  eyes 
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grew  vindictive.  "But  anyhow,  Matt  got  Hamlin. 
She  worked  out  pretty  good!"  he  exulted. 

"But  not  good  enough,"  said  the  chief.  "Adams 
says  Nevins  beat  Logan  to  the  draw." 

"Killed  him?" 

"Yes.  I  told  Logan  to  be  careful.  Nevins  is 
lightning  with  a  gun." 

"Whar 's  Nevins  now?" 

"Nobody  knows.  None  of  the  boys  have  seen 
him  since  he  left  the  Circle  Dot.  We  *ve  got  to 
get  him  some  way.  He  's  bad  medicine  when  he  's 
aroused !" 

Naylor  pursed  his  lips,  frowned. 

The  red-haired  man  slipped  off  the  table,  stood  up, 
and  yawned.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  and  there 
was  a  smooth,  animal-like  ease  in  his  movement. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "bed  suits  me.  We  've  ridden 
quite  a  distance  to-night." 

"Fifty  miles  if  we  rode  a  foot,"  confirmed  Naylor. 
"I  'm  kind  of  fagged  out  myself." 

Edna  drew  away  from  the  window.  She  was 
reeling  dizzily  when  she  made  her  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood  where  she  had  left  her  horse,  and  when 
she  reached  the  animal  she  leaned  against  it  and 
clutched  the  high  pommel  of  the  saddle  to  support 
herself. 

Although  she  was  aware  of  her  danger,  she  lacked 
the  strength  to  climb  into  the  saddle.     For  she  had 
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thought  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  days  were 
those  unrelated  happenings  which  occasionally  mar 
the  quiet  peace  fulness  of  everyday  life — tragedies 
which  are  the  result  of  passion. 

Now  she  had  discovered  that  behind  all  the  tragedy 
was  sinister  purpose,  comprehensive  scheming  and 
ruthless  force.  The  red-haired  man,  Naylor,  Fagin, 
Adams,  and  a  number  of  other  men,  were  in  league 
against  Nevins,  Hamlin's  wife,  Nellie  Porter,  and 
herself.  They  would  rob  and  murder  to  attain  their 
aims. 

Somehow  she  got  on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
wheeled  him  and  sent  him  plunging  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    RED-HAIRED    MAN 

WHEN  the  dawn  came  Edna  was  sitting  upon 
her  horse  in  the  center  of  a  vast  section  of 
wild,  virgin  country,  straining  her  eyes  in  an  effort 
to  distinguish  a  trail. 

She  was  lost.  She  had  passed  the  Willets  trail 
in  the  darkness,  for  her  only  thought  when  riding 
away  from  the  cabin  had  been  to  place  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  between  herself  and  the  red- 
haired  man. 

The  section  which  was  disclosed  to  her  by  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn,  was  desolate  and  trackless. 
No  trail  crossed  it.  She  was  in  the  center  of  a  sea 
of  saccaton  grass,  and  the  wire-edged  blades  clutched 
at  her  stirrups  and  rustled  raspingly  as  they  bowed 
to  the  slight  breeze.  On  two  sides  of  her  were 
high  ridges  of  ragged  rock.  Behind  her  was  a 
stretch  of  open  country,  ahead  was  an  undulating 
slope  that  appeared  to  go  up  until  it  merged  into  the 
dull-gray  sky.  A  fleecy  mist  was  floating  around 
her,  with  wisplike  streamers  that  disintegrated  and 
evaporated  as  she  watched  them. 

But  although  she  was  lost,  she  was  slowly  re- 
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covering  from  the  horror  of  the  night's  revelation 
and  her  determination  to  go  to  Judge  Travis  was 
unshaken.  She  meant  to  tell  him  what  she  had 
heard  and  after  telling  him  she  would  demand  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

To  her  astonishment  she  had  overcome  her 
fright.  A  short  time  ago,  even  on  the  day  she  had 
arrived  in  Deming,  she  would  have  doubted  that 
she  possessed  the  courage  to  ride  nearly  all  night 
through  a  wild  country  without  an  escort. 

For  in  the  old  days,  that  somehow  seemed  remote 
as  though  belonging  to  the  dim  past,  men  had 
figuratively  danced  at  her  heels  wherever  she  went, 
and  she  would  not  have  considered  it  possible  for 
her  to  do  what  she  had  done  last  night.  She  was 
rather  amazed  at  her  own  courage,  and  as  she  sat 
in  the  saddle  watching  the  sky  and  the  desolate  land, 
she  decided  that  if  it  was  n't  for  worrying  about 
Nellie  Porter  she  would  have  enjoyed  her  experience. 

Yet  she  was  more  amazed  to  discover  that  she 
was  developing  ability  to  experience  emotion. 
Hitherto,  she  had  been  bored  by  people  who  exhibited 
passion.  She  had  considered  them  ill-bred,  com- 
mon. Continued  repression  had  made  her  unsym- 
pathetic. 

A  few  days  before  her  arrival  in  Deming  she 
would  have  cared  little  what  might  happen  to  the 
Nellie  Porters  of  the  world;  now  she  was  seething 
with  eagerness  to  help  the  child.     And  she  thought 
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she  knew  what  had  happened  to  her.  The  series  of 
tragedies  which  had  quickly  followed  her  arrival  at 
Deming  had  startled  her  into  revealing  the  dormant 
humanness  of  normal  womanhood. 

When  she  perceived  that  the  gray  streak  of  light 
on  the  horizon  was  widening,  she  recovered  her 
sense  of  direction.  She  headed  the  horse  away 
from  the  growing  light  and  sent  him  against  the 
upland.  And  when  she  was  at  last  riding  the  level 
land  of  a  high  mesa,  she  again  found  the  Willets 
trail. 

An  hour  later  she  was  in  the  section  of  broken 
country  about  which  Grace  Rignal  had  warned  her. 
But  she  was  confident  now,  and  although  she  slowed 
her  horse  and  rode  carefully,  she  went  on  steadily 
until  the  broken  stretch  was  behind  and  she  saw 
Willets  directly  in  front  of  her. 

Willets,  she  felt,  hardly  deserved  the  dignity  of 
a  name.  It  was  a  collection  of  shanties  and  stores 
huddled  together  on  a  level  near  a  small  river.  The 
doors  of  the  stores  were  closed  when  she  rode  down 
the  dusty  street ;  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  A  dog 
barked  at  her  sharply  and  then  subsided. 

When  she  came  to  a  large  white  house  at  the 
farther  edge  of  the  town,  she  felt  sure,  from  Grace's 
description,  that  Judge  Travis  occupied  it,  and  so 
she  rode  boldly  to  the  front  porch,  dismounted,  and 
knocked  on  the  front  door. 

After  a  short  wait   she  heard   footsteps   inside. 
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The  door  creaked,  opened  a  trifle,  and  a  thin- faced 
woman  looked  out  at  her. 

"The  jedge  ?"  she  queried,  answering  Edna's  ques- 
tion. "Well,  yes,  I  reckon  he  's  here.  But  he  left 
word  he  was  n't  to  be  disturbed  early.  You  'd 
better  go  along  an'  come  back  after  a  while.  The 
jedge  ain't  no  early  riser." 

Edna  smiled. 

"It  is  early,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  "I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  But  won't  you  tell  him  that  I  '11 
take  just  a  minute  of  his  time?" 

"Huh.     Well,  I  'II  see." 

The  woman  vanished,  the  door  closed.  So  deep 
was  the  silence  outside  that  Edna  could  hear  the 
woman's  footsteps  as  she  walked  through  the  house. 
The  sound  died  away,  and  the  silence  was  complete. 

There  followed  a  five-minute  interval  in  which 
Edna  stood  scanning  the  featureless  country  sur- 
rounding the  town.  She  was  on  the  point  of  decid- 
ing that  the  thin-faced  woman  had  no  intention  of 
waking  Judge  Travis,  when  she  heard  a  sound  in- 
side the  house. 

The  sound  was  that  of  a  footstep  on  a  bare  floor. 
It  was  heavy.  Edna  thought  of  a  boot  heel.  And 
she  somehow  got  the  impression  that  the  owner  of 
the  boots  was  irritated. 

But  she  was  n't  dismayed  at  that.  She  was  re- 
solved that  justice  should  be  done,  and  she  faced  the 
door  eagerly. 
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The  door  opened  and  a  man's  head  appeared. 
The  hair  was  tousled ;  the  man's  eyes  were  bHnking. 
and  they  held  an  expression  of  irritation,  just  as 
Edna  expected. 

She  had  been  conning  over  the  words  of  her  open- 
ing sentence,  and  she  knew  just  what  she  had  in- 
tended to  say  to  the  judge.  But  she  stood  there 
speechless,  dazed,  bewildered,  her  brain  reeling  with 
amazement  as  the  man  spoke  brusquely : 

"I  'm  Judge  Travis.     What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

For  the  man,  despite  his  tousled  hair  and  his 
blinking  eyes,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Willcts 
when  she  thought  he  was  sleeping  at  a  certain  cabin 
miles  eastward,  was  the  red-haired  man  whom  Nay- 
lor  had  addressed  as  "chief"! 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  RUNAWAY  TONGUE 

EDNA  PENDLETON  had  not  acquired  the. 
slightly  arrogant  manner  which  had  an- 
tagonized Nevins,  without  gaining  in  addition  the 
ability  to  control  her  emotions.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  revelation  of  the  red-haired  man's 
identity  had  thrown  her  into  confusion,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  disguising  her  feelings. 

Her  wide-eyed  amazement  became  self -depreca- 
tion, and  her  dismay  seemed  merely  natural  feminine 
shyness  to  Judge  Travis,  whose  eyes  were  no  longer 
blinking,  but  were  now  gleaming  with  bold  admira- 
tion. 

He  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair,  smoothing  it. 
And  he  smiled  engagingly. 

"Vain,"  was  Edna's  thought. 

*T  am  Judge  Travis,"  he  said.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

Although,  since  Edna  had  overheard  Travis  and 
Naylor  talking,  she  was  aware  that  she  could  hope 
for  no  assistance  from  the  man  who  stood  before 
her,  she  felt  that  she  must  go  ahead  just  as  if  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  real  character.  She  must 
208 
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dissemble,  she  must  not  let  him  suspect  that  she 
knew  of  his  scheme  to  rob  and  murder  several  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  section. 

"I  am  Edna  Pendleton,  of  the  Circle  Dot,"  she 
said  quietly,  although  inwardly  she  was  yearning 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  aware  of  his  despicable 
character,  and  that  she  hated  him  because  of  the 
light  in  his  eyes  at  that  minute,  a  light  which  ex- 
pressed avid  interest,  "and  I  have  come  here  to  talk 
to  you  about  Nellie  Porter." 

"I  'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Miss 
Pendleton,"  the  judge  rejoined.  "Come  in,  if  you 
will  excuse  my  appearance.     We  can  talk  better." 

She  entered  as  he  stepped  back  and  held  the  door 
open  for  her.  She  did  not  take  the  chair  he  mo- 
tioned to,  but  stood  just  inside  the  door — which  he 
closed — watching  him  and  wondering  how  any  man 
could  be  so  hypocritical.  For  she  felt  that  if  she 
had  not  possessed  knowledge  of  his  real  character 
she  would  never  have  suspected  him  capable  of  do- 
ing the  things  he  had  done. 

He  appeared  to  her,  as  he  stood  there  smiling,  an 
entirely  different  person  than  he  had  seemed  last 
night  in  the  cabin  when  talking  with  Naylor.  There 
was  a  dignity  in  his  manner  which  even  his  tousled 
appearance  did  not  affect;  a  judicial  atmosj)here, 
which  transcended  mere  clothing,  surrounded  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Edna  had  a  conviction  that 
the  loose-fitting  house  coat  he  wore  could  not  have 
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been  more  becoming  to  him  than  the  flowing  robe  of 
a  Supreme  Court  justice.  He  was,  she  felt,  one 
of  those  men  who  look  better  when  carelessly  at- 
tired than  when  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of 
fashion. 

He  was  so  magnetic  a  personality  that  a  quaver 
of  apprehension  swept  over  Edna  as  she  watched 
him,  a  fear  that  he  would  win  her  admiration  in 
spite  of  what  she  knew  about  him. 

"Won't  you  take  a  chair?"  he  asked. 

"No,  thank  you.  My  business  won't  take  long. 
I  merely  want  to  ask  you  to  rescind  your  order 
appointing  Brandt  Adams  guardian  over  Nellie 
Porter." 

"So  Adams  has  visited  the  Circle  Dot?  Why  do 
you  object  to  Adams  as  guardian  for  Nellie  Porter?" 

"In  my  opinion  he  is  not  qualified  to  act  as 
guardian  of  a  young  girl." 

"What  makes  you  think  so.  Miss  Pendleton?" 

"He  is  n't  a  gentleman,"  answered  Edna. 

"Ah,"  smiled  the  judge. 

The  smile  exasperated  Edna. 

"He  is  a  brute!"  she  declared.  And  then  she 
related  what  had  happened  on  the  porch  in  the  Circle 
Dot  ranch-house  when  Fagin  and  Adams  had  de- 
manded the  custody  of  Nellie  Porter. 

During  the  recital  Travis  listened  attentively, 
watching  her  closely.  At  the  end  he  smiled 
tolerantly. 
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"Adams  and  Fagin  were  acting  with  full  authority, 
Miss  Pendleton.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were  the 
one  at  fault.  Don't  you  know  that  you  were  ob- 
structing an  officer  of  the  court  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty?" 

Edna  momentarily  lost  her  temper.  The  thought 
that  Travis  could  stand  there  and  defend  Adams  and 
Fagin  when  she  knew  he  was  as  guilty  as  they,  and 
she  not  able  to  tell  him  so,  enraged  her.  She  felt 
she  must  let  him  know  that  she  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  work  the  men  were  engaged  in. 

She  told  Travis  of  the  conversation  she  had  over- 
heard in  Deming,  hinging  u[K>n  the  question  of  a 
Two  Diamond  cow.  Nevins,  it  had  seemed  to  her. 
had  suspected  Adams  and  Fagin  of  doing  something 
they  should  not  have  done. 

Travis  laughed  easily,  smoothly. 

"Nevins  didn't  make  any  specific  charge,  then?" 
he  asked. 

"No ;  but  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  Nevins 
suspected  them  of  stealing!"  declared  Edna. 

"And  would  you  want  me  to  condemn  Adams 
because  Nevins  suspected  him?"  asked  Travis. 

"Yes!"  she  answered.  "Because  Mr.  Nevins  is 
an  honest  man!" 

"A  woman's  reason,  Miss  Pendleton.  A  woman's 
judgment." 

He  stood,  his  arms  folded  over  his  chest,  looking 
at  her.     In  his  present  attitude  he  lost  his  appearance 
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of  judicial  dignity;  he  looked  as  he  had  looked  last 
night  when  in  the  cabin  talking  with  Naylor.  There 
was  a  mocking  glint  in  his  eyes.  She  saw  his  lips 
curve  into  a  faint,  derisive  smile. 

"Women  are  constitutionally  and  notoriously  in- 
accurate in  their  judgment  of  men,  Miss  Pendle- 
ton," he  announced  slowly.  "And  I  feel  that  you 
have  based  your  judgment  upon  appearances."  He 
laughed  as  if  deeply  amused.  "Adams  is  n't  much 
to  look  at,  for  a  fact,"  he  added,  "while  Nevins  is 
of  a  type  to  attract  women." 

Edna  felt  her  composure  going.  She  no  longer 
saw  Travis  as  a  judge ;  the  dignity  she  had  detected 
in  his  appearance  had  vanished.  She  was  seeing 
him  now  as  Fagin's  chief;  a  sinister,  wanton  figure 
of  evil.  The  smile  on  his  lips  aroused  in  her  a 
turgid  fury. 

If  she  had  not  seen  him  last  night  she  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  smile,  for  she  perceived  that 
he  was  attempting  to  make  it  tolerant  and  kindly. 
To  her  the  smile  revealed  him  as  he  was — a  mocker, 
a  sleek,  suave  criminal  masquerading  as  an  honest 
man. 

Her  rage  conquered  her.  She  felt  she  must  drive 
the  mocking  smile  from  his  lips.  And  so  with  her 
voice  cold  from  the  scorn  and  contempt  that  filled 
her,  she  told  him  what  she  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore while  looking  into  the  cabin  window. 

When,  breathless,  she  finished,  she  realized  that 
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she  had  made  a  mistake.  The  only  apparent  effect 
her  words  had  upon  him  was  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  his  smile.  It  was  now  twisting,  specula- 
tive. 

"So  you  heard  that,  eh?"  he  said.  "You  didn't 
miss  a  word  of  it?" 

"And  that  is  why  you  appointed  Fagin  and 
Adams !"  she  declared. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  lie  was  watching  her  in- 
tently. 

"And  now  that  you  know  these  things  what  do 
you  intend  doing?  '  lie  added  slowly,  quietly. 

"I  intend  to  ride  straight  to  Deming  and  tell 
Sheriff  Callahan  what  I  have  discovered!" 

He  laughed. 

"You  recognized  me  when  I  opened  the  door," 
he  said.     "You  pretended  you  didn't.     Why?" 

"I — I  thought  perhaps  I  had  made  a  mistake." 

"No,  that  is  n't  the  explanation."  he  said.  "You 
were  startled,  afraid.  You  talked  to  gain  time  to 
get  your  thoughts  together.  You  intended  to  go  to 
Callahan  just  as  soon  as  you  could  get  out  of  here 
without  arousing  my  suspicions.  Why  did  n't  you 
keep  quiet?  You  might  have  got  away  with  it." 
He  grinned  when  she  reddened.  "Temper,  eh?"  he 
mocked. 

She  was  silent,  watching  him. 

"Too  much  temper  is  a  bad  thing,"  he  went  on. 
"Yours  has  got  you  into  trouble.     A  great  deal  of 
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trouble,  I  think.  You  see,  you  know  too  much 
about  me,  and  if  you  went  to  Callahan  with  your 
story  there  would  be  an  investigation  in  which  the 
soldiers  from  Fort  Bayard  would  take  a  hand. 
That  would  make  things  very  uncomfortable  for 
me,  I  shall  have  to  take  measures  to  keep  you 
from  talking." 

Edna's  face  had  whitened.  Yet  she  faced  him 
courageously,   defiantly. 

"I  shall  talk  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  Sheriff 
Callahan!"  she  declared. 

"Ah!"  he  said  softly,  "that's  just  it.  There- 
fore, you  will  never  reach  Callahan," 

She  moved  toward  the  door,  and  to  her  vast 
amazement,  considering  the  threat  of  his  words  and 
manner,  he  made  no  move  to  stop  her.  He  stood, 
watching  her,  his  eyes  narrowed  and  gleaming. 
And  when  she  opened  the  door  and  stood  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  opening  looking  back  at  him,  still 
amazed,  he  shook  his  head  negatively. 

"No,"  he  said,  "there  won't  be  any  struggle  in 
the  doorway.  Did  you  expect  it?  My  dear  girl, 
I  could  n't  keep  you  here.  You  ride  right  along 
to  Deming.  It 's  quite  a  distance.  About  a  hun- 
dred miles.  But  don't  waste  any  time  telling  your 
story  to  anybody  in  Willets.  These  people  here 
are  my  friends." 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  watching  her  as  she 
mounted,  and  when  she  had  ridden  a  little  distance 
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from  the  house  she  turned  in  the  saddle  and  looked 
back  at  him. 

He  was  still  standing  in  the  open  doorway,  watch- 
ing her.     He  was  smiling. 

The  smile  appalled  her.  She  rode  through  the 
little  town,  apprehensively  glancing  at  the  closed 
doors  and  windows  of  the  buildings.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  or  movement. 

Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  silence,  by  con- 
templation of  the  distance  she  must  ride  to  reach 
the  Circle  Dot  or  Deming,  and  by  the  enigma  of 
Travis's  manner,  she  rode  a  few  miles  at  breakneck 
speed.  The  trail  led  downward  in  a  long,  gradual 
slope  and  when  she  reached  the  edge  of  a  broad 
level  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  she  looked  back. 

And  when,  at  the  edge  of  town  she  saw  a  horse 
and  rider  coming  toward  her,  she  gave  the  animal 
under  her  his  head  and  fled  recklessly  into  the  yawn- 
ing distance  that  stretched  before  her. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

BLOCKADED 

BEFORE  Edna  had  ridden  a  mile  she  knew  she 
had  made  her  second  mistake  of  the  morning. 
The  horse  she  rode  had  been  traveling  since  mid- 
night the  night  before,  and  in  that  time  had  had 
neither  feed  nor  water,  and  the  terrific  pace  at  which 
he  had  traveled  the  mile  after  she  had  sighted  the 
horseman  at  the  edge  of  Willets  had  winded  him. 
She  heard  his  breath  coming  in  shrill  wheezes,  and 
she  despairingly  searched  for  a  covert  in  which  she 
might  hide  in  an  effort  to  throw  the  horseman  off 
her  trail. 

But  there  was  no  covert.  The  level  was  feature- 
less except  for  clumps  of  cactus  growing  here  and 
there,  and  some  rolling  corrugations  which  were  not 
deep  enough  to  offer  concealment.  Far  away  to 
her  left  was  a  line  of  timber,  but  the  horseman  had 
kept  in  sight  of  her  and  she  knew  she  would  not 
be  able  to  escape  in  that  direction. 

So,  clenching  her  teeth  determinedly,  she  lashed 
the  horse  with  the  quirt  she  carried.  The  action 
drew  a  burst  of  speed  out  of  the  animal,  but  pres- 
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ently  he  began  to  falter  again,  and  despite  all  her 
urging  the  pace  grew  slower  and  slower. 

Meantime,  the  pursuing  horseman  came  on  at  a 
pace  that  now  seemed  leisurely.  It  appeared  to  Edna 
that  he  was  enjoying  her  plight  and,  there  being  no 
danger  of  interference,  was  permitting  her  to  ride 
until  the  horse  would  carry  her  no  farther. 

Once,  when  the  horse  stumbled  and  haUed,  to 
stand  with  its  legs  braced  while  it  shrilled  breath 
into  its  lungs,  the  horseman  also  halted  and  sat 
motionless  in  the  saddle,  watching  her.  He  was, 
she  estimated,  perhaps  a  half  mile  distant. 

Later,  when  her  horse  went  on  again,  the  rider 
followed.  In  a  shallow  arroyo  which  descended  to 
a  gully,  her  animal  again  halted.  This  time,  hav- 
ing reached  the  end  of  the  level  land,  she  could  not 
see  the  horseman  immediately. 

But  after  a  short  interval,  just  when  she  was 
meditating  deserting  the  horse  and  taking  to  foot 
in  an  effort  to  seek  concealment  in  some  wild  brush 
that  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  she  saw  the 
horseman  appear  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  above. 

Again  he  halted  and  watched  her.  He  was  not 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  distant  now  and  she 
got  a  good  view  of  his  face.  The  horseman  was 
Naylor,  the  man  who  had  been  with  Travis  in  the 
cabin  the  night  before. 

But  she  was  not  greatly  surprised,  for  if  her 
pursuer  had  n't  been  Naylor,  it  would  have  been  an- 
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other  of  Travis's  friends.  She  realized  now  the 
reason  for  his  strange  unconcern,  for  his  decision 
not  to  attempt  to  hold  her  in  Willets. 

She  felt  she  also  knew  what  he  had  meant  when 
he  had  warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of  disclosing 
her  predicament  to  any  of  the  town's  inhabitants. 
The  reason  was  that  all  the  people  who  lived  in 
Willets  were  his  friends  and  he  could  depend  upon 
them  to  offer  her  no  assistance.  And  she  had  hardly 
left  the  town  when  he  had  set  Nay  lor  upon  her  trail. 

Somehow,  she  did  n't  fear  Naylor.  Naylor  was 
under  orders,  and  the  fact  that  he  so  far  had  n't  at- 
tempted to  molest  her  indicated  that  he  did  n't  in- 
tend violence.     Naylor  had  been  sent  to  capture  her. 

There  was  little  doubt  of  his  ability  to  do  that, 
and  it  appeared  to  her  that  he  was  merely  waiting 
for  her  to  reach  a  certain  point  before  he  attempted 
it. 

She  got  her  horse  going  again.  She  rode  him 
down  into  the  gully,  and  through  the  place  until 
she  reached  a  stream  of  water  that  intersected  it. 
The  animal  refused  to  go  farther.  He  halted  at 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  plunged  his  muzzle  into  the 
water,  and  drank. 

Naylor  rode  close  and  sat  in  the  saddle,  watching. 
Edna  did  not  look  at  him,  although  she  had  heard 
him  approach. 

"I  reckon  he  '11  founder  hisself,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  scornfully.     "So  you  are 
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here!  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
why  you  have  been  following  me?" 

"I  reckon  there  's  no  secret  about  that,  ma'am. 
Travis  was  tellin'  me  to  follow  you." 

"For  what  reason?" 

She  now  looked  at  Naylor,  and  the  man  reddened 
under  the  scathing  glance  she  gave  him. 

"He  was  sayin'  you  knowed  somethin'  an'  that 
you  was  n't  to  get  to  Deming  or  the  Circle  Dot." 

"The  beast!" 

Naylor  was  silent.  He  appeared  reluctant  and 
apologetic,  although  sullenly  determined. 

Edna  said  no  more  to  him  just  then.  While 
her  horse  was  still  drinking  she  slid  out  of  the 
saddle  and  darted  toward  the  wild  brush  that  fringed 
the  sloping  side  of  the  gully.  She  had  taken  only 
a  dozen  steps  when  she  heard  a  swishing  over  her 
head  and  a  noose  settled  down  over  her  shoulders, 
pinned  her  arms  to  her  sides,  and  brought  her  to  a 
sudden  halt. 

Silently  she  fought  to  free  herself.  But  the  more 
she  struggled  the  tighter  grew  the  rope.  She  saw 
Naylor's  horse  backing,  keeping  the  rope  taut.  The 
range-bred  animal  would  permit  her  to  get  no  slack 
in  the  rope.  Naylor  slid  to  the  ground  and  leaped 
toward  her.  She  kicked  viciously  at  him,  but 
missed. 

And  then,  in  spite  of  her  furious  resistance,  Nay- 
lor tied  her  hands  behind  her  with  a  piece  of  "hog- 
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ging"  rope.  Next,  while  she  still  silently  struggled, 
he  picked  her  up  bodily  and  carried  her  to  his  horse. 
He  placed  her  in  the  saddle  and  swung  up  behind 
her.  Without  a  word  he  took  up  the  reins  and 
sent  the  horse  down  the  gully  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed. 

Edna  was  too  furiously  angry  to  talk,  and  Naylor 
in  no  mood  to  say  anything.     They  went  on  silently. 

Half  a  mile  or  so  from  where  the  capture  had 
taken  place  Naylor  urged  the  horse  out  of  the  gully 
and  sent  him  off  at  a  tangent,  through  some  timber. 
Later  he  wheeled  again  and  crossed  a  stretch  of 
plain. 

Within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  she  had  felt 
the  noose  settle  over  her  shoulders,  Edna  was  rid- 
ing a  trail  which  seemed  familiar.  But  it  was  not 
until  she  saw  a  cabin  ahead  of  her  that  she  realized 
Naylor  was  taking  her  to  the  place  where  the  night 
before  she  had  seen  him  and  Travis  through  a 
window. 

Once  more,  when  Naylor  dismounted  and  lifted 
her  down,  she  tried  to  escape.  This  time  Naylor 
lost  patience  with  her.  He  leaped  after  her,  seized 
her  roughly,  and  growled : 

"Damn  you !  if  you  try  that  again  I  '11  truss  you!" 

She  did  n't  know  what  the  term  "truss"  meant, 
but  she  gathered  from  Naylor's  tone  that  it  was 
something  violent  and  unusual,  so  she  was  passive 
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while  Naylor  carried  her  into  the  cabin  and  placed 
her  in  a  chair. 

"Now,  if  you  know  what 's  best  for  you,  you  '11 
stay  where  you  are  put!"  he  declared.  "There  ain't 
no  sense  of  you  tryin'  to  get  away,  anyhow!"  he 
added.  "The  chief  don't  mean  to  let  you  go  any- 
where until  he's  had  a  chanst  to  palaver.  You  was 
a  damn  fool  to  ride  over  here,  anyway!" 

He  went  out,  locking  the  door  behind  him.  An 
hour  later  she  saw  him  pass  one  of  the  windows, 
and  she  called  to  him,  asking  him  to  come  in  and 
loosen  the  ropes  which  bound  her  hands  together, 
for  her  hands  were  numb  and  her  arms  aching. 

Naylor  entered,  looked  at  the  rope. 

"I  reckon  you  ain't  got  a  hell  of  a  chanst  to  get 
away,  anyhow,"  he  decided.  "You  ain't  got  no 
hoss,  an'  walkin'  ain't  no  picnic.  Besides,  I  '11  be 
hangin'   around." 

He  removed  the  rope  and  moved  to  the  door, 
where  he  stood  and  watched  her  as  she  got  up 
from  the  chair  and  rubbed  her  wrists  to  restore 
circulation.     Then  she  faced  him. 

"Naylor,"  she  said,  "if  you  will  let  me  go  I 
promise  to  say  nothing  about  your  being  concerned 
with  what  has  happened  to  Watt  Hamlin  and  the 
Porters.  I  will  even  swear  that  you  were  helping 
me  all  the  time !" 

"That 's  no  good,"   Naylor  replied.     He  smiled 
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crookedly.  "There  ain't  no  chanst  of  you  gettin' 
away.  Travis  was  sendin'  some  of  the  boys  south, 
to  watch  all  the  trails,  in  case  I  did  n't  ketch  you. 
You  '11  never  get  to  where  you  can  do  any  talkin' ! 
I  reckon  you  don't  know  Travis.  You'll  be  sorry 
you  rode  over  this  way.  An'  whatever  he  does  to 
you,  nobody  will  interfere!" 

He  went  outside  and  locked  the  door. 

Edna  stood  for  a  time,  thinking  of  Naylor's 
words.  Their  suggestion  of  impending  evil  had 
filled  her  with  dismay,  but  it  had  been  the  man's 
manner  which  had  really  convinced  her  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  trying  to  escape. 

Naylor  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Travis's 
omnipotence.  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  that  when 
once  Travis  decided,  there  was  absolutely  no  use  in 
attempting  to  fight  back.  One  might  as  well  sur- 
render with  what  grace  one  could. 

Curiously,  Edna  had  received  the  same  impres- 
sion of  the  man.  Facing  him  in  his  house,  she  had 
felt  the  force  of  him,  the  quiet,  smooth  power  of 
his  personality,  his  ruthlessness,  his  complete  con- 
viction of  his  superiority  over  all  men.  She  re- 
membered that  there  had  even  been  a  good-natured 
tolerance  in  his  manner  when  he  had  spoken  of 
Kevins,  and  she  knew  Nevins  was  himself  a  strong, 
rugged  character. 

As  she  stood  in  the  room  of  the  cabin  now,  her 
thoughts  went  to  last  night,  when  she  had  seen  him 
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sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  table  which  was  at  that 
instant  close  to  her.  A  great  fear  of  him  welled 
up  in  her,  shortening  her  breath,  bringing  a  queer 
constriction  into  her  throat,  and  in  that  instant  she 
decided  she  would  rather  die  by  Naylor's  gun  than 
be  imprisoned  in  the  cabin  to  wait  until  Travis 
came.     She  would  n't  face  him ! 

One  of  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  she 
stood  was  open.  While  watching  Naylor  she  had 
discovered  that  at  frequent  intervals  he  passed  the 
window.  Often  he  stood  just  in  front  of  it  for 
a  few  minutes,  shading  his  hands  as  he  peered  west- 
ward. She  felt  that  Naylor  was  momentarily  ex- 
pecting Travis  to  appear.  Naylor  was  imixitient. 
Two  or  three  times  she  had  heard  him  curse. 

Edna  went  to  a  cast-iron  stove  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  took  up  the  short,  heavy  iron 
poker  she  found  there.  Then  she  stole  to  the  wall 
near  the  window  and  waited. 

Twice  as  she  stood  beside  the  window  with  the 
poker  upraised  Naylor  passed  just  beyond  reach  of 
the  implement.  But  the  third  time  he  passed  he 
came  close  to  the  window,  and  Edna  leaned  out  and. 
struck  with  all  her  force. 

She  felt  that  she  had  not  struck  accurately,  for 
her  weapon  glanced  from  Naylor's  head  and  struck 
one  of  his  shoulders.  The  poker  flew  out  of  her 
grasp,  but  she  saw  Naylor  go  down,  and  she  was 
certain  she  had  stunned  him.     Climbing  through  the 
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window  she  dropped  beside  him,  intending  to  run 
to  his  horse,  mount  it,  and  do  her  best  to  reach  the 
Circle  Dot  in  spite  of  the  riders  Travis  had  thrown 
-out  to  intercept  her. 

She  stepped  over  Naylor.  As  she  did  so,  one  of 
Tiis  hands  flashed  out  and  grasped  her  right  ankle, 
throvi^ing  her  off  balance.  She  fell  upon  an  arm 
.and  shoulder,  kicked  herself  free,  and  scrambled  to 
her  feet  as  Naylor  rose  and  threw  himself  at  her. 
Naylor  slipped  as  he  lunged,  for  his  shoulder  struck 
her  in  the  back,  throwing  her  headlong  against  the 
wall  of  the  cabin. 

There  was  a  terrific  roaring  in  her  ears.  A  vast 
darkness,  strangely  dotted  with  little  splotches  of 
light,  seemed  to  surround  her.  Then  came  an  in- 
terval in  which  she  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

A  SECRET  WOUND 

IT  seemed  to  Edna  that  she  was  floating  upward 
out  of  a  black  pit  when  she  again  discerned  the 
little  splotches  of  light.  The  roaring  in  her  ears 
had  diminished,  although  there  had  been  one  crash 
which  still  seemed  to  reverberate  like  a  great  gun 
being  fired  at  a  distance.  She  could  not  definitely 
fix  the  time  when  the  great  gun  had  boomed;  she 
was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  had  sounded  before 
the  splotches  of  light  appeared  or  afterward. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  daylight  around 
her,  she  was  still  trying  to  determine  the  moment 
of  the  crash,  and  not  for  several  seconds  did  she 
become  aware  that  a  man's  face  was  in  her  vision, 
and  that  the  man's  face  was  Nevins's. 

She  was  lying  comfortably;  she  felt  a  pillow  under 
her  head.  And  after  a  time  she  realized  that  Xev- 
ins  was  sitting  on  a  chair  close  to  her,  intently  and 
reassuringly  watching  her. 

Her  first  emotion  was  one  of  astonishment. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  get  here?"  she  asked. 
"I  am  still  in  the  cabin,  I  suppose?" 
225 
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He  answered  the  last  question  first. 

"Yes;  you  are  still  here,"  he  said.  "I  just  hap- 
pened along,  an'  saw  Naylor  divin'  at  you." 

She  sat  erect,  gazing  dizzily  around. 

"Where  is  Naylor  now?"  she  asked. 

"He  's  where  he  won't  devil  a  woman  again." 

"Dead?" 

He  nodded. 

She  cringed,  horrified,  and  watched  him  through 
a  silence.  At  last,  feeling  that  she  needed  to  ex- 
plain her  presence  at  the  cabin,  she  told  him  why 
she  had  come,  and  that  on  her  way  back  from  Wil- 
lets,  Naylor  had  seized  her. 

"I  reckoned  it  was  somethin'  like  that,"  he  re- 
marked. "I  saw  your  wrists."  He  was  watching 
her  narrowly,  and  she  thought  that  in  his  eyes  she 
could  detect  a  gleam  of  admiration. 

"So  you  saw  Travis,"  he  said.  "An'  did  he 
offer  to  help  you?" 

"Help  me!" 

He  smiled  without  mirth  at  the  scorn  in  her 
voice.  She  told  him  of  her  talk  with  Travis  and 
related  what  she  had  overheard  between  Travis  and 
Naylor.  After  the  entire  story  had  been  told,  she 
was  astonished  that  Nevins  showed  no  surprise. 

"You  knew  Travis?"  she  asked.  "You  knew  he 
was  behind  those  murders?" 

"No,"    he    said.     "But    I    ain't   surprised.     I  'd 
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sized  Travis  up  as  bein'  that  kind  of  a  man." 
She  observed  a  troubled  light  come  into  his  eyes. 
"You  should  n't  have  interfered,"  he  said.  "You 
should  n't  have  come  here.  It  was  a  mighty  brave 
thing  to  do,  but  foolish.  A  woman  has  no  business 
ridin'  around  this  country  alone." 

She  felt  the  logic  of  his  reproof,  but  she  defiantly 
told  him  she  did  not  regret  her  action. 

"I  would  do  it  again,  in  the  same  circumstances," 
she  declared.  "I  could  not  let  Nellie  Porter  go 
with  Adams  without  offering  some  objection!" 

"No,"  he  conceded,  the  odd  glint  again  in  his 
eyes,  "you  could  n't."  He  smiled.  "But  it  can't 
be  helped  now.  You  've  forced  Travis  to  show  his 
hand,  an'  now  we  've  got  to  fight  him  in  the  open." 
For  an  instant  a  fire  smoldered  in  his  eyes  and  then 
died  out,  an  ironic  gleam  remaining. 

"If  Travis  has  thrown  his  men  out,  as  he  told 
Naylor,  we  ain't  in  shai)e  to  do  a  terrible  lot  of 
fightin'.  Travis  has  about  fifty  men  at  his  beck 
an'  call,  if  we  count  those  that  have  been  suspected 
of  crooked  deals.  I  reckon  right  now  Travis  has 
thrown  a  ring  around  this  section,  to  keep  you  from 
gettin'  away." 

"But  you  got  through,"  she  said  hopefully. 

"I  've  been  through,"  he  answered.  "I  've  been 
two  days  gettin'  this  far  from  the  Circle  Dot.  Last 
night  an'  the  day  before  I  was  restin',  not  feelin' 
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very  much  like  ridin'.  I  was  n't  half  a  mile  from 
here.  But  I  was  headed  for  here,  knowin'  the 
place. 

"This  is  the  old  Rignal  ranch,"  he  went  on. 
"The  Rignals  lived  here  until  they  died.  I  came 
over  an'  got  Grace.  The  house  has  n't  been  used 
until  now,  though  it  looks  like  Travis  an'  his  gang 
have  been  here  a  lot.  While  you  was  unconscious 
I  was  lookin'  around.  There 's  a  big  stock  of 
supplies,  grub  an'  such.  They  must  have  stayed 
here  often." 

She  detected  a  queer  note  in  his  voice,  a  note  that 
she  had  not  heard  while  he  had  been  at  the  Circle 
Dot,  a  note  that  somehow  seemed  to  express  weari- 
ness or  an  indifference  far  greater  than  he  had 
ever  betrayed  in  her  presence.  She  looked  at  him 
critically  and  perceived  that  his  face  was  strangely 
flushed  and  that  his  eyes  were  extraordinarily 
bright. 

He  was  not  aware  of  her  scrutiny,  and  while  she 
watched  him  he  drew  out  his  heavy  revolver,  stuck 
it  between  his  knees,  opened  the  cylinder  and  with 
his  right  hand  drew  out  two  smoke-blackened,  empty 
cartridges.  Then,  still  using  his  right  hand,  he 
drew  two  fresh  cartridges  from  the  belt  around  his 
waist,  inserted  them  into  the  chambers  he  had 
emptied,  snapped  the  cylinder  back  into  place  and 
replaced  the  weapon  in  its  holster. 

He  had  made  no  attempt  to  use  his  left  hand; 
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during  the  process  of  unloading  and  reloading  the 
revolver  the  left  hand  had  hung  limply  at  his  side. 

With  an  inward  gasp,  Edna  remembered  that  his- 
left  arm  had  been  injured  in  the  fight  with  Logan^ 
the  deputy.  She  stiffened  as  she  looked  at  his  hand. 
It  was  swollen  badly  and  inflamed.  The  fingers 
were  pufTed  and  stiff.  She  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. Fever  had  set  in ;  the  arm  and  hand  were 
infected.  For  an  instant,  as  a  chill  of  apprehension 
stole  over  her,  she  sat  nerveless  and  bewildered. 

And  in  that  instant  she  realized  that  upon  awaken- 
ing and  seeing  him  sitting  near  her,  she  had  de- 
pended upon  him  to  extricate  her  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  her.  Now  she  knew  that  if  Nevins's 
condition  grew  worse  her  chances  of  escape  would 
be  lessened.  But  she  knew  also  that  she  would  not 
desert  him.  The  thought  of  doing  so  never  occurred 
to  her.  A  queer,  cold  calm  stole  over  her  as  she 
watched  him. 

He  sat,  his  head  bowed  a  little,  his  shoulders 
swaying  a  little.  He  was  apparently  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  and  she  knew  that  the  fever,  raging 
through  him,  had  weakened  him. 

She  got  up  quickly,  took  a  tin  basin  from  the 
kitchen,  went  outside  and  filled  the  basin  with  water, 
tore  a  piece  of  cloth  from  an  undergarment  and  re- 
entered the  room  where  Nevins  still  sat,  his  chin  on 
his  chest. 

He  said  nothing  as  she  ripped  the  sleeve  of  his 
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shirt  open  and  folded  it  back  into  the  arm  hole  of 
his  vest.  She  grew  very  white  as  the  arm  was  dis- 
closed to  her  sight,  for  it  was  much  puffed  and 
great,  angry-looking  streaks  ran  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  wound  in  the  forearm. 

Logan's  bullet  had  gone  clear  through  the  arm 
at  a  point  several  inches  from  the  elbow,  or  about 
midway  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  The 
wound  was  through  the  big  muscle,  and  she  felt  it 
had  missed  the  bone.  Nevins  must  have  lost  much 
blood,  although  the  wound  would  not  have  been 
dangerous  had  it  received  proper  treatment. 

Twice  while  she  bathed  the  arm  she  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  room  to  regain  her  composure, 
for  there  were  times  when  her  hands  trembled  so 
much  that  she  almost  dropped  the  basin  of  water. 

Nevins  watched  her.  His  eyes  were  clear  and 
sane.  The  fever  had  not  attacked  his  reason;  he 
was  merely  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  And  he 
seemed  indifferent  to  the  danger  that  now  threatened 
both  of  them. 

Later,  when  she  had  finished  bandaging  the  arm, 
he  stood  erect  and  looked  at  her.  His  face  was  un- 
naturally flushed. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "that  feels  a  lot  better. 
But  if  this  place  is  what  you  say  it  is,  we  'd  better 
be  makin'  tracks  out  of  here.  You  don't  want  to 
be  around  here  when  Travis  an'  his  gang  get  here." 
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He  stood,  reeling  just  a  little  as  he  gazed  at  some 
shelves  on  the  kitchen  wall. 

"There  's  grub,"  he  said.  "You  '11  be  needin'  it. 
You  '11  have  to  hide  out  for  a  few  days.  I  know 
a  place  where  nobody  will  find  you.  You  can't  go 
back  to  the  Circle  Dot.  Fagin  's  there,  an'  Fagin 
ain't  to  be  trusted.  An'  there  '11  be  others  there. 
You  'd  never  get  to  Deming." 

He  pointed  to  a  gunny-sack  lying  on  the  floor  in 
a  corner  of  the  kitchen.  "We  '11  fill  that  with  grub," 
he  added.  "Then  I  '11  take  you  to  that  place  I  was 
tellin'  you  about.  After  you  're  settled,  I  '11  come 
back  here  an'  lay  for  Travis  an'  his  bunch.  An' 
after  I  've  settled  them  I  '11  ride  to  Fort  Bayard  an' 
have  a  talk  with  that  major.  I  'm  not  trustin'  Cal- 
lahan, after  him  sending  that  deputy  after  me." 

Not  waiting  for  her  to  reply,  he  got  the  gunny- 
sack,  instructed  her  to  hold  it,  and  filled  it  with  vari- 
ous articles  of  food  from  the  shelves.  He  made  his 
selections  with  deliberation,  and  there  was  little  left 
of  the  meager  store  when  he  had  finished. 

He  tied  the  bag  with  a  short  rope  which  he  found 
on  the  floor — the  rope  that  had  been  around  Edna's 
■wrists;  then  he  swung  the  bag  under  his  right  arm 
and  carried  it  outside.  Edna  followed  him,  observ- 
ing with  dismay  that  he  staggered  a  little. 

But  with  her  help  he  got  the  bag  on  his  horse  and 
strapped  it  to  the  saddle.     Then  he  went  in  search 
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of  Naylor's  horse,  and  led  it  around  to  where  Edna 
stood  waiting. 

She  mounted  first,  then  turned  her  head  and 
watched  him  as  he  swung  into  the  saddle.  She  saw 
him  wince  as  he  swung  up,  but  once  he  settled  back 
against  the  cantle  he  smiled. 

"Now  you  would  n't  think  that  a  man  would  need 
two  arms  to  do  his  ridin'.  But  he  gets  used  to  usin' 
both,  an'  when  one  is  gone  he  misses  it." 

Saying  nothing  more,  he  urged  his  horse  north- 
ward, over  the  trail  which  had  brought  Edna  to  the 
cabin  the  night  before.  Following  him  closely,  she 
observed  that  when  he  reached  the  trail  leading  to 
Willets  he  veered  northeastward,  and  when  half  an 
hour  had  passed  she  became  aware  that  they  were 
riding  in  the  gully  where  Naylor  had  roped  her. 
Her  horse  was  not  in  sight,  and  she  presumed  it  had 
strayed. 

However,  she  was  not  interested  in  the  animal. 
She  kept  scanning  the  surrounding  country,  dread- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  horseman.  But  she  saw  no 
signs  of  a  rider,  and  she  was  relieved  when  Nevins 
led  her  into  a  maze  of  hills  and  cafions  where  they 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  level  country  they  had 
left. 

For  another  half -hour  they  rode — slowly,  for  the 
trail  was  rough  and  at  times  hazardous.  Later  they 
began  to  ascend  a  rise  that  led  to  a  plateau.  Still 
they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  section  of  level  that 
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had  been  left  behind,  and  yet  at  times  from  between 
the  shoulders  of  hills  and  through  clefts  in  the  walls 
of  canons  they  could  see  the  lower  country  for  many 
miles. 

They  came,  after  a  while,  to  a  little  level  high 
among  some  ragged,  towering  peaks.  Southward, 
shutting  from  view  the  lower  country  from  which 
they  had  come,  was  a  wall  of  granite  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  level  on  which  they  stood. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  granite  wall  ran  minia- 
ture canons,  corridors  with  rock  walls  and  roofs, 
caves. 

In  front  of  them,  to  the  north,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  a  slope  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  below 
them,  was  a  vast  green  level.  It  stretched  for  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  hills  that  rimmed  it,  northward; 
east  and  west  it  merged  into  other  hills. 

Near  the  center  of  the  level  ran  a  narrow  stream 
of  water,  white  and  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Near  by 
were  trees  that  spread  an  inviting  shade.  Over  the 
level  was  a  brooding  calm,  a  slumberous  peace,  a  per- 
vading atmosphere  of  aloofness  and  security. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Edna,  as  the  two  halted  their 
horses  and  sat  motionless,  mentally  absorbing  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  "is  n't  it  wonderful!  How  in 
the  world  did  you  happen  to  discover  this  place?" 

Nevins  smiled. 

"I  reckon  I  'm  the  only  one  that  knows  about  it," 
he  replied.     "There  's  only  one  way  to  get  here — the 
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way  we  came.  You  take  any  of  the  other  trails  and 
you  run  plumb  into  the  hills  and  blank  walls  that 
you  can't  see  over.  You  'd  never  suspect  there  was 
anything  on  the  other  side. 

'T  've  never  heard  of  anybody  findin'  this  place. 
Only  one.  He  was  a  Swede,  named  Svenson.  He 
came  in  here  between  two  days  with  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Not  many.  Maybe  twenty-five.  He  'd  fol- 
lowed the  Rio  Grande  down  from  the  Magdalena 
Mountains. 

"I  happened  to  be  ridin'  over  to  Rignal's  that 
night.  There  was  a  good  moon,  an'  I  saw  Svenson 
an'  his  sheep  headin'  in  this  direction.  I  followed 
him  an'  saw  him  drive  through  the  pass  we  took. 
After  that  I  came  durin'  the  day  an'  talked  with 
him.  He  knew  what  would  happen  to  him  if  he 
ever  showed  himself  on  the  plains,  an'  so  he  stayed 
here. 

"He  did  n't  bother  anybody.  Until  the  time  he 
died  no  one  ever  knew  he  was  here.  He  was  n't 
much  of  a  talker  an'  I  never  found  out  anything 
about  him.  But  I  came  here  one  day  an'  he  was 
dead.     Natural. 

*T  did  n't  want  his  sheep,  an'  I  reckon  some  of 
them  are  still  here.  Anyway,  I  'm  hopin'  they  're 
here." 

She  detected  a  note  of  earnestness  in  his  voice. 

"Why  do  you  hope  the  sheep  are  still  here?"  she 
asked. 
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"Mutton  tallow  is  one  thing  that  will  draw  the 
poison  from  an  infection,"  he  said.  "I  'm  goin'  to 
kill  a  sheep  and  get  some  tallow.  You  find  it  near 
the  kidneys.  You  render  it  over  a  fire  and  spread  it 
on  hot.  That 's  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  felt  my 
arm  gettin'  worse.  I  was  headin'  for  here  when 
I  struck  the  Rignal  shack." 

He  laughed. 

"It 's  been  eight  years  since  Svenson  lived  here," 
he  went  on.  "Two  or  three  times  a  year  I  ride  here 
to  see  how  things  are  comin'.  I  've  often  thought 
this  would  make  a  dandy  place  for  a  man  to  hole 
up  if  the  law  got  after  him.  But  I  never  suspected 
that  the  time  would  come  when  I  'd  have  to  use 
it." 

Edna  repeated  what  she  had  told  him  of  the  con- 
versation between  Naylor  and  Travis,  when  he  had 
said:  "An'  Matt  thinkin'  he  was  hangin'  Ross 
Nevins!  But  anyhow,  Matt  got  Hamlin."  Edna 
added  that  if  he  could  reach  the  sheriff  he  could  clear 
himself. 

"Yes."  he  said,  "I've  thought  of  that.  It 's  mighty 
plain  the  whole  thing  was  a  frame-up,  Indians  an' 
all.  I  '11  get  to  Callahan.  But  you  've  got  to  stay 
here  until  I  do." 

He  looked  long  at  her,  and  it  appeared  to  her  that 
he  was  having  some  difficulty  in  finding  her.  The 
light  in  his  eyes  had  dulled,  his  face  was  a  ghastly 
white,  and  he  was  holding  tightly  to  the  pommel  of 
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the  saddle.  Apparently  having  succeeded  in  getting 
her  into  his  vision,  he  smiled. 

*T  '11  be  showin'  you  the  place  where  you  '11  have 
to  live  until  I  get  back,"  he  said.  "It 's  right  over 
here." 

He  wheeled  his  horse  and  sent  it  along  the  edge  of 
the  level,  westward. 

Edna  followed  him  and  observed  with  dismay  that 
he  swayed  perilously,  and  that  his  head  kept  droop- 
ing forward,  jerkily,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  sitting 
erect  in  a  chair,  napping,  and  trying  to  fight  off 
drowsiness. 

He  rode  onward,  though,  until  after  passing 
through  a  narrow  passageway  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
he  reached  another  level.  Here  he  halted  and  waved 
his  right  arm. 

"Svenson's  house,"  he  announced. 

Amazed,  Edna  stared.  They  were  on  a  circular 
level,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The  rock 
wall  which  on  the  level  they  had  just  left  had  towered 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  them,  had  sloped  down- 
ward until  it  was  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high.  But  above  their  heads  was  a  giant  overhang 
that  arched  out  over  them  like  a  huge,  inverted  bowl. 

The  arch  formed  a  great  cave,  with  smooth, 
painted  walls.  Along  its  edge  grew  ferns  whose 
long  fronds  drooped  until  she  could  almost  touch 
them.  In  the  rear  of  the  cave,  against  the  smooth 
wall,  was  a  rock  ledge  several  feet  wide  and  perhaps 
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eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  upon  which  their 
horses  stood.  Edna  rode  close  to  it,  and  although 
she  rose  in  the  stirrups,  she  could  not  see  over  its 
edge. 

There  was  a  balcony  of  logs  around  the  edge  of 
the  ledge,  and  a  ladder  leaning  against  it.  The  lad- 
der was  light,  and  Edna  felt  that  it  had  purposely 
been  made  that  way  to  facilitate  drawing  it  upward  to 
the  ledge.  She  was  certain  that  her  conclusion  was 
correct  when  she  observed  a  bunk  on  the  ledge. 

That,  she  felt,  was  where  the  man  Svenson  had 
slept  during  his  occupancy  of  the  place.  It  was  safe, 
secure. 

She  finished  her  insjjection  of  the  ledge  and  her 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  east  wall  of  the  cave, 
where  wood-ashes  and  charred  sticks  showed  where 
Svenson  had  built  his  fires.  And  she  .saw  that  the 
narrow  passageway  through  which  they  had  entered 
had  a  door,  or  a  heavy  gate  built  of  slender  saplings 
lashed  together  with  leathery  vines,  the  gate  itself 
swinging  from  heavy  pegs  driven  into  crevices  of  the 
wall.  There  was  a  heavy  bar,  and  slots  into  which 
the  bar  could  be  slid. 

The  passageway  formed  the  only  means  of  en- 
trance or  egress.  Once  in  this  place,  Svenson  had 
no  need  to  worry  about  wild  animals  that  might  be 
prowling  about.  And  that,  Edna  now  realized,  had 
been  her  chief  concern  when  Nevins  had  proposed 
coming  here. 


ayi^       Till'.  VAl.l.l.Y  t)l<    rHK  STARS 

Hul  at  lliis  inofiu'Df  I  dun's  llioiif(!its  w<*nl  to  Ncv- 
ins. 

He  was  nn!aslunj»;  the  !>«}(  of  provisions  Ihcy  had 
brought  from  ihe  Rij»iial  tahiii,  aiul  as  she  walchcd 
him  the  haj;  fell  to  (he  llodt  of  ihe  eave.  Nevins 
sat,  leaiiinj^  over  a  little,  j>aziiij»  dowi)  at  it.  Then  he 
straij^hleiu'd  and  looked  straight  al   I'.diia, 

"1  reckon  that  's  all,  Svenson,"  he  siiitl,  "No- 
body will  bother  you  here — you  or  your  sheep.  I  'II 
l)c  headin'  back  this  way  after  I  've  killed  'IVavist" 

He  wheeled  his  horse  and  sent  it  into  the  narrow 
passa{irway.  He  vatiished,  swayinj»  from  side  to 
side. 

With  a  cry  Ivlna  rode  aflei  hini,  atui  she  was 
not  yet  throng;1i  the  passageway  when  she  saw  him. 
His  horse  had  halted  on  the  little  level  frf>ni  which 
they  had  viewed  the  valley.  The  animal  was  stan<l- 
inj;^  motionless,  the  reins  <haj>|»ing,  C'lose  to  him, 
lyinj;^  on  his  rij>ht  side  on  the  smooth  stone  of  the 
level,  was  Nevins. 

No  word  or  soimd  issued  from  Ivlna's  lips.  She 
had  anticipated  this,  for  she  had  divined  Nevins's 
condition.  Her  face  pale,  her  movements  swift  and 
vigorous,  she  slipped  o(T  her  horse  and  went  to 
Nevins.  Althou};h  she  inwardly  shrank  from  ihe  or- 
deal, she  was  aware  that  the  man's  life  was  in  her 
keeping;  and  that  her  modesty  must  not  l)e  i)ernMiifd 
to  interfere  with  his  chances. 

Nevins  was  unconscioius.     She  knelt   l>eside  him 
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ancl  fell  liis  pulse.  It  was  weak,  and  he  was  breath- 
iiij^  heavily. 

SJ»e  arose  and  stood  for  an  iriitanl  hxjking  down 
at  him,  and  while  she  was  wondering  wliat  nhc  ought 
t'j  do  for  him,  she  was  aware  that  ihc  was  als^j 
s|iec'ulatinj(  over  the  physical  frailty  tliat  had  i>rought 
him  down.  A  man  of  his  af^arent  ruggednesi 
should  not  so  quickly  succumb  to  a  wound  which, 
although  painful,  liad  not  touched  a  vital  s\mA. 

She  g'n  on  her  horse  and  rcxlc  back  thr<jugh  the 
{passageway  to  the  cave,  where  in  a  corner  on  a  shelf 
of  r'x-k  she  lud  seen  a  wo<xicn  pail  in  which  was 
*i)tne  water  crjvercd  with  a  greenish  slime.  With  the 
pail  dangling  from  her  hand  she  rrxic  down  the  siaj)C 
into  the  valley  until  she  reached  the  stream  of  water 
she  had  seen  from  the  first  level. 

Kneelitig  on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  stream  she 
scrublxrd  the  inside  of  the  pail  with  sand  and  water 
utitil  it  was  as  clean  as  she  C(juld  make  it.  Then  she 
filled  it  with  the  clear,  sparkling  water  of  the  stream, 
m*;unte<l  the  lujrse,  atid  rode  back  for  Nevins. 

He  had  not  moved.  She  ojHrned  his  mouth  and 
id  some  water  fron>  a  cupjjed  hand  drip  l>etwecn  his 
lips.  Then  with  another  cloth  torn  from  her  gar- 
ments she  Ijathed  his  head  and  neck.  Once  when  the 
water  partly  revived  him  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
lo<;ked  at  her  as  though  puzzled. 

Resolutely,  she  unbuttoned  his  shirt,  working  it 
oflf  his  arms  and  down  over  his  shoulders.     But  be- 
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fore  she  got  the  garment  off  her  face  had  blanched 
and  her  eyes  had  grown  wide  with  dismay. 

For  the  wound  in  his  arm  was  not  the  only  one  he 
had  received.  Low  down  on  his  left  side,  just 
above  the  hip,  was  another.  He  had  not  spoken 
about  it,  through  fear  of  worrying  her,  she  supposed. 
But  this  was  the  wounjd  which  had  weakened  him, 
and  which  had  finally  brought  him  down. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  set  out  upon  the 
journey  which  had  taken  her  to  Judge  Travis,  she 
was  shaken.  She  got  to  her  feet  and  stood,  facing 
the  emerald  valley  into  which  Nevins  had  brought 
her.  She  did  not  speak,  but  in  her  thoughts  was  a 
plea,  repeated  many  times  : 

"God  help  me  to  save  him !" 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


REVELATION 


GETTING  Nevins  out  of  the  sunshine  of  the 
open  level  into  the  shady  coolness  of  the  cave 
was  a  task  that  required  all  of  Edna's  strength  and 
courage  and  patience.  And  when  she  finally  suc- 
ceeded she  leaned  against  the  wall  near  the  gate, 
pale,  breathless  and  almost  on  the  point  of  swooning 
from  exhaustion  and  mental  strain. 

Yet  she  had  no  intention  of  giving  Nevins  up,  no 
thought  of  deserting  him.  She  was  grimly  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  die. 

She  ran  back  to  the  outside  level  and  got  another 
pail  of  water  from  the  stream.  Then,  almost  de- 
nuding herself  of  her  skirt,  she  soaked  pieces  of  cloth 
in  the  cool  water  and  laid  them  on  the  wounds.  Fre- 
quently she  forced  water  through  Nevins's  lips. 

But  she  knew  other  measures  would  be  required, 
and  when  she  remembered  Nevins's  talk  of  Svenson's 
sheep,  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  deny  him 
the  remedy  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  procure.  She 
would  have  to  kill  a  sheep,  she  supposed.  She  could 
not  do  that  right  away,  for  the  prospect  revolted  and 
nauseated  her. 

341 
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But  now  her  thoughts  ran  to  tales  of  animals  heal- 
ing wounds  by  means  of  mud  wallows,  and  she  went 
again  to  the  stream  where  she  observed  a  thick  stra- 
tum of  adobe  mud.  She  might  apply  that.  But 
there  was  danger  that  the  mud  might  create  new  in- 
fection or  supplement  the  old,  and  she  went  back  to 
Nevins  empty-handed. 

Later,  having  nerved  herself  to  the  ordeal  of  kill- 
ing a  sheep,  she  got  Nevins  into  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion, bathed  the  wounds  again,  and  laid  freshly  wet 
cloths  upon  them,  gave  him  a  final  drink  of  water, 
and  went  out  again  to  the  level,  where  she  took 
Nevins's  rifle  from  its  saddle  sheath  and  secured  a 
knife. 

Then  she  mounted  her  horse  and  rode  down  into 
the  valley.  Dusk  was  beginning  to  settle  when  she 
returned.  She  was  pale  and  shaking,  but  resolute. 
She  had  killed  a  sheep. 

She  found  Nevins  as  he  had  been  when  she  left 
him  and,  apparently,  his  condition  had  not  changed. 

Out  on  the  level  she  found  some  small  sticks  of 
dried  mesquite,  and  she  obtained  matches  from  a 
pocket  of  Nevins's  vest.  Soon  she  had  a  fire  going 
and  she  discovered  a  small  pan  in  the  corner  where 
she  had  found  the  pail. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  again  bathed  Nevins's 
wounds,  then  dried  them  and  applied  the  tallow  she 
had  procured. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day  she  stayed  awake 
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watching  Nevins,  bathing  his  forehead,  moistening 
his  fevered  lips  with  cool  water.  In  the  chill  of  the 
night  she  got  the  saddle  blanket  from  his  horse  and 
covered  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  she  climbed 
to  the  bunk  on  the  rock  ledge  and  slept.  When  she 
awoke  dusk  had  come  again  and  she  descended  the 
ladder  and  knelt  beside  Nevins. 

Laying  a  hand  on  his  forehead,  she  found  it  al- 
most as  cool  as  her  own.  The  coolness  frightened 
her  and  she  shrank  back  with  a  gasp,  for  she  was 
afraid  that  death  had  come  upon  him  while  she  had 
slept.  But  at  her  startled  movement  he  opened  his 
eyes.  His  gaze,  quiet  and  sane,  met  hers.  Then  he 
glanced  upward  and  for  a  space  seemed  to  speculate 
upon  his  surroundings.  At  last  he  looked  at  her 
again  and  smiled. 

"I  'm  still  here,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I  'd  been 
ridin',  an'  I  kept  wonderin'  how  it  was  you  was 
around  all  the  time.  I  thought  I  'd  left  you.  to  go 
an'  look  for  Travis.  I  've  been  here  all  the  time,  I 
reckon  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  answering  his  smile. 

He  lay  quiet,  watching  her.  He  appeared  re- 
freshed and  some  color  was  stealing  into  his  cheeks. 

"How  long  have  we  been  here?"  he  asked. 

"This  is  the  third  day." 

"Two  nights?" 

She  nodded. 
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"You  was  afraid?" 

"Not  a  bit  afraid." 

He  meditated  and  looked  at  her  again. 

"Was  I  dreamin',  or  did  I  see  you,  once,  leanin* 
over  a  fire  cookin'  somethin'.  When  that  happened 
I  thought  I  smelled  tallow.     Was  that  real?" 

"It  was  real,"  she  answered.  "You  were  not 
dreaming.  I  melted  some  tallow  and  spread  it  on 
your  wounds." 

"Then  you  found  the  other  one.  But  neither  of 
them  amounted  to  much.  I  was  n't  aimin'  to  let  you 
know  about  the  one  in  my  side.     It  was  n't  deep." 

"It  was  the  one  that  weakened  you  so  that  you 
fell  off  your  horse,"  she  said. 

"Then  I  did  fall,  eh  ?  I  reckoned  I  had  dreamed 
that,  too.  You  got  me  in  here.  Where  did  you  get 
the  tallow?" 

When  she  told  him  she  had  killed  a  sheep  at  the 
far  end  of  the  valley  with  his  rifle,  and  that  she  had 
butchered  it  to  obtain  the  tallow  for  his  wounds,  a 
flush  stained  his  cheeks. 

"I  've  got  a  lot  to  take  back,"  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  what  ?" 

"Of  things  that  don't  go  now,"  he  answered. 

"But  you  have  n't  said  anything  that  has  offended 
me — very  much,"  she  protested. 

"Thoughts,"  he  explained.  "Actions.  Opinions 
I  had  formed." 
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She  did  not  press  him  for  an  explanation,  for  she 
knew  what  he  meant.  And  she  had  no  blame  for 
him.  "Right  from  the  start,"  as  he  had  said,  she 
must  have  appeared  insufferably  egotistical  and  inde- 
pendent.    Rude,  too,  and  inconsiderate. 

There  was  her  cold,  aloof  manner  toward  him, 
there  on  the  station  platform;  her  supercilious 
glances,  the  downright  malice  of  her  action  in  com- 
pelling Seaton  to  repeat  his  rude  remark  about  the 
"manners"  of  the  inhabitants  of  Deming.  Added  to 
these  was  her  disdainful  treatment  of  him  afterward 
— when  she  had  met  him  on  the  street  that  night 
after  she  had  overheard  the  conversation  between 
him  and  Fagin,  and  later,  during  the  ride  to  the 
Circle  Dot,  when  she  had  deliberately  sought  to  an- 
tagonize him. 

She  had  learned  something  since  the  day  she  de- 
scended from  the  train  at  Deming;  she  had  learned 
more  while  at  the  Circle  Dot,  and  she  had  learned 
still  more  since  she  set  out  on  the  ride  to  Willets  to 
talk  with  Judge  Travis.  She  had  learned  that  ar- 
rogance is  a  pose  which  deceives  no  one ;  she  had 
found  that  haughtiness  of  spirit  is  an  illusion  founded 
upon  vanity  and  that  rudeness  is  begotten  of  a 
realization  of  inferiority. 

Still  another  thing  she  had  learned — that  she  loved 
Nevins.  In  her  at  this  instant,  despite  the  features 
of  her  experience,  which  even  now  brought  a  blush 
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to  her  cheeks,  there  was  stirring  in  her  a  strange 
and  thrilling  exaltation  of  spirit  that  she  had  never 
before  felt  in  the  presence  of  any  man. 

Not  from  the  moment  she  had  awakened  in  the 
Rignal  cabin  to  see  Nevins  watching  her  had  she 
felt  any  desire  to  leave  him.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
though she  had  said  nothing,  she  had  been  filled  with 
a  curious  elation  and  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of 
accompanying  him  to  this  retreat.  Never  once  had 
she  doubted  him,  not  once  had  she  regretted  com- 
ing.    She  was  satisfied,  contented. 

She  was  amazed,  though,  at  the  change  that  had 
come  over  her.  She  had  thought  of  it  while  she 
was  butchering  the  sheep  she  had  killed,  and  she 
believed  it  was  then  that  she  had  realized  that  she 
loved  Nevins. 

But  she  could  not  let  Nevins  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  To  be  sure,  he  had  talked  rather  gaily 
to  her  since  he  had  regained  consciousness,  and  he 
had  shown  her  that  he  was  sincerely  grateful  for 
what  she  had  done  for  him.  He  had  even  con- 
fessed that  he  had  misjudged  her.  But  behind  both 
his  gaiety  and  seriousness  she  detected  the  old  in- 
difference, his  lack  of  interest  in  her,  which  had  in 
the  beginning  aroused  her  hostility. 

Nevins,  she  knew,  was  not  an  emotional  vagrant. 
He  was  not  to  be  attracted  to  a  woman  by  surface 
artifices,  pretensions,  or  beauty  of  appearance. 

In  the  depths  of  his  eyes  she  had  perceived  the  im- 
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perturbability  which  was  the  basis  of  his  indifference 
to  her  flashing  glances  of  disdain.  In  those  first 
few  moments  she  had  unwittingly  set  him  against 
her. 

Late  that  night,  after  Nevins  had  gone  to  sleep 
she  stole  through  the  narrow  passageway  to  the  level 
upon  which  they  had  first  halted  to  view  the  valley. 
She  saw  the  valley  now  in  the  moonlight,  slumbering 
in  the  mellow  flood. 

Up  here  the  stars  seemed  close,  and  the  majesty  of 
complete  silence  awed  her,  brought  upon  her  a  great 
humility  of  spirit.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  her  own  insignificance  had  been  revealed  to 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   BARRIER    OF    PRIDE 

THERE  were  no  reservations  in  Edna's  love  for 
Nevins.  Once  having  discovered  that  the 
feeling  she  had  for  him  was  a  passion  for  possession, 
she  ceased  worrying  about  escaping  from  the  valley. 
So  long  as  she  was  with  Nevins  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  her  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  out- 
side. 

But  her  serenity  appeared  to  Nevins  to  be  merely 
patience.  She  would  not  leave  him  until  he  had 
fully  recovered  and  was  able  to  defend  himself 
against  his  enemies. 

What  Nevins  took  for  patience  was  contentment. 
Edna  spent  as  much  time  with  Nevins  as  she  dared. 
If  she  had  followed  her  inclinations  she  would  have 
been  with  him  from  dawn  until  darkness,  but  she 
did  not  yield  to  her  inclinations  lest  he  should  under- 
stand what  had  happened  to  her. 

She  did  n't  want  him  to  see  or  understand.     She 

would  n't  throw  herself  at  him.     But  she  meant  to 

win  him;  she  intended  to  strive  to  erase  from  his 

mind  his  first  impression  of  her  and  to  build  in  his 
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consciousness  a  conviction  that  she  was  the  woman 
that  destiny  had  created  for  him. 

The  strange  feeling  of  humility  that  had  come  over 
her  amazed  her.  And  yet  she  gloried  in  it.  It  was 
an  emotion  which  until  now,  had  been  lacking  in  her. 
Out  of  it  grew  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  world  in 
which  she  lived,  through  it  she  came  to  realize  the 
marvels  of  nature. 

The  feeling  was  most  strong  in  her  when  she  stood 
on  the  outside  level  watching  the  colored,  glowing 
pageant  of  the  sunset,  and  when  she  climbed  to  a 
cleft  in  the  high  granite  wall  that  rose  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  level,  and  there,  perched  upon  a  ledge 
and  shielded  by  a  fringe  of  brush,  viewed  the  mighty 
land  that  spread  beneath  her. 

The  land  that  stretched  before  her  was  a  domain 
of  slumberous  silence.  Nothing  moved  in  it.  Mile 
upon  mile  it  swept  away  from  the  bases  of  the  hills 
that  formed  her  vantage  point,  its  horizon  obscured 
by  a  veil  of  rose  and  purple  as  light  and  frail  as 
silken  gauze. 

She  could  discern  with  startling  distinctness  the 
formation  of  the  land,  although  its  features  were 
dwarfed,  toy-like.  Since  she  could  detect  no  move- 
ment in  all  the  broad  expanse  of  world  lying  before 
her,  she  began  to  believe  that  if  Nevins  were  able 
they  might  now  succeed  in  reaching  Deming  without 
being  molested. 

She  spoke  to  Nevins  of  her  belief. 
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"You  were  up  on  that  ledge  in  the  deft  of  the 
wall,  eh?"  he  said.  'T 've  been  up  there.  That's 
where  Svenson  used  to  keep  a  lookout.  It 's  mighty 
deceivin'.  We  're  high  here.  If  you  '11  look  close, 
straight  south,  you  '11  see  what  will  look  to  you  like 
a  grass  plot.  It 's  a  forest  of  spruce.  There  was 
a  herd  of  Circle  Dot  cattle  in  there  one  day.  I  was 
lookin'  straight  at  them  an'  did  n't  see  them.  Have 
you  decided  how  far  away  that  forest  is?" 

"It  must  be  two  miles  distant,  at  least,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"If  you  '11  add  eighteen  miles  to  that  you  '11  just 
about  have  it.  You  '11  see  a  gorge  off  to  your  right, 
if  you  look  close.  From  here  it  looks  like  a  shallow 
ditch  with  some  weeds  growin'  beside  it." 

"That  a  gorge!"  she  cried. 

"So  you  've  seen  it.  It 's  a  mighty  sizable  thing. 
Two  or  three  hundred  feet  across  an'  a  hundred  deep. 
The  next  time  you  go  up  there  you  look  off  a  little 
southward  of  the  gorge  at  a  spot  that  seems  to  be 
just  a  green  blotch.  That 's  timber  on  the  old  Rig- 
nal  place.  If  you  look  close  you  '11  see  the  Rignal 
cabin  in  there.     It 's  about  seven  miles." 

She  stared  at  him. 

"Then  there  might  be  men — riders — down  there, 
and  one  not  able  to  see  them !"  she  exclaimed,  startled. 

"You  'd  have  to  have  keen  eyes  to  see  a  rider  down 
there,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  few  miles  distant.  But 
if  you  don't  want  Travis  an'  his  men  to  come  bustin' 
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in  here  you  want  to  be  careful  to  keep  below  the 
skyline.  They  '11  see  you  if  they  're  lookin'.  An' 
I  reckon  they  '11  be  lookin'." 

She  had  n't  thought  of  that,  and  the  next  time  she 
climbed  to  the  cleft  in  the  rock  wall  she  was  careful 
to  see  that  she  did  not  expose  herself. 

The  days  were  long,  but  to  her  they  were  not 
monotonous.  She  cared  little  whether  she  ever  left 
the  valley.  And  she  observed,  with  a  vague  feeling 
which  was  almost  regret,  that  Nevins  grew  stronger 
daily. 

The  stronger  he  grew  the  less  he  depended  upon 
her,  the  more  indifferent  he  became  to  her  presence. 
There  were  times  when  she  could  see  gratitude  glow- 
ing in  his  eyes,  but  nothing  more.  Not  the  expres- 
sion she  wanted  to  see  in  them. 

She  tried  not  to  permit  him  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  although  there  were  times,  when  she 
was  close  to  him  or  when  she  approached  him  to  dress 
his  wounds,  that  she  blushed  furiously.  She  was 
aware  of  the  blushes,  for  at  those  times  she  could 
feel  her  cheeks  burning.  He  evidently  did  not  see 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nevins  seldom  looked  at  her 
unless  she  spoke  to  him.  As  the  days  passed  he  be- 
came able  to  walk  about,  and  often  when  she  entered 
the  cave  to  look  for  him  he  was  outside  in  the  valley. 

They  had  been  occupying  the  cave  for  about  ten 
days  when,  as  they  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
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level  above  the  green  slope  that  led  down  into  the 
valley,  he  looked  straight  at  her,  his  gaze  probing. 
She  was  glad  the  dusk  had  come.  He  could  n't  very 
well  see  the  blush  that  suddenly  suffused  her  face 
when  she  felt  his  eyes  upon  her, 

"Svenson  must  have  enjoyed  this  place,"  he  said. 

"He  could  n't  help  it,"  she  agreed. 

"Meanin'  that  you  have  enjoyed  it?"  he  went  on, 
his  voice  slightly  incredulous. 

"Very  much." 

"H-m.  Not  much  here  for  a  girl  that  has  been 
used  to  having  comforts." 

"Sometimes  one  gets  along  very  well  without  the 
things  the  world  calls  comforts." 

"Depends  upon  the  point  of  view,"  he  said  evenly. 
"We  can  get  accustomed  to  a  great  many  thing  when 
we  have  to.  No  use  to  complain.  Complainin' 
won't  make  things  different.     That 's  it,  ain't  it?" 

She  could  n't  tell  him  that  she  would  be  content 
to  stay  here  for  the  remainder  of  her  natural  life, 
providing  he  stayed  with  her.  She  was  compelled  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

He  laughed  softly. 

"You  are  something  of  a  philosopher,  after  all," 
he  remarked.  "The  first  time  I  saw  you  I  thought 
different." 

"Just  what  did  you  think?" 

He  had  been  gazing  out  into  the  valley,  into  a 
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purple  haze  that  stretched  along  the  bases  of  some 
distant  mountains.  Now  he  looked  at  her  for  some 
seconds  before  answering. 

"You  wantin'  the  truth?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly." 

"I  thought  you  was  mighty  proud.  Stuck  up,  as 
they  say  out  here.  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  that  you 
have  surprised  me." 

"How?" 

"By  the  way  you  have  acted  since  I  tumbled  over. 
By  the  way  you  have  adjusted  yourself  to  this  con- 
dition. Most  girls  would  have  fizzled  out.  You 
took  right  hold  as  though  you  'd  lived  in  a  place 
like  this  all  your  life.  All  of  which  pretty  near  con- 
vinces me  that  there  's  a  heap  of  virtue  in  pride. 
It  seems  to  hold  its  head  up  in  adversity." 

She  could  not  tell  him  that  it  had  not  been  pride 
which  had  kept  her  at  his  side.  If  he  had  been  any 
other  man  she  would  not  have  stayed  with  him  longer 
than  had  been  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  risk  of 
being  recaptured  by  Travis  or  his  men  she  would 
have  made  a  dash  for  the  Circle  Dot.  She  would 
have  found  some  excuse  to  leave  another  man. 

"It  is  n't  pride,"  she  denied;  "it  is  fear.  I  stayed 
here  with  you  because  I  was  afraid  Travis  would 
catch  me." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  's  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
mc  that  you  got  afraid  of  Travis.     It  seems  to  me 
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I  had  a  narrow  squeak.  I  was  pretty  far  gone  when 
I  fell  off  my  horse  about  here.  I  'm  thankin'  you 
for  stickin'  to  me." 

His  voice  had  been  low  and  inexpressive.  In  the 
same  tone  and  with  the  same  lack  of  emphasis  or 
fervor  he  might  have  thanked  her  for  watching  his 
horse  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  mentioned  her  service  to  him,  and  she  had  been 
expecting  the  thanks  to  come.  And  now  it  was  over 
and  he  had  been  as  indifferent  about  it  as  about 
everything. 

She  turned  her  head  away,  for  even  though  the 
dusk  had  come  she  was  afraid  he  would  see  the  pain 
in  her  eyes.  If  there  had  only  been  a  ring  of  sin- 
cerity in  his  voice !     But  there  had  n't  been. 

She  was  certain  he  had  thanked  her  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  polite  to  her.  He  had  n't  really 
appreciated  her  service,  and  she  was  positive  that  be- 
hind his  indifference  were  cynicism  and  mockery. 
He  had  n't  observed  the  change  in  her ;  he  still  saw 
her  as  she  had  been  when  she  had  alighted  from  the 
train  at  Deming. 

How  could  she  make  him  understand  that  she  was 
not  the  girl  she  had  been  at  Deming  and  during  the 
few  days  immediately  following?  How  could  she 
make  him  feel  that  the  events  and  experiences  of  the 
last  few  weeks  had  transformed  her,  had  given  her  a 
new  viewpoint  of  life,  had  brought  her  a  clearer 
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understanding  of  the  basic  values  of  manhood  and 
of  womanhood?  What  a  fool  she  had  been  in  those 
days ! — days  that  now  seemed  remote,  as  if  belonging 
to  a  previous  existence ! 

She  knew  it  was  shameful  of  her  to  confess,  even 
to  herself,  that  she  was  ready  to  throw  herself  into 
his  arms  if  he  would  accept  her.  And  yet  she  felt 
no  shame.  She  had  lost  all  her  pride  and  her  ar- 
rogance. 

"No  thanks  are  necessary,"  she  said,  answering 
him.     "I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  partly  repay  you." 

"Repay  me  for  what?" 

"For  your  attitude  in  the  question  of  partnership 
in  the  Circle  Dot."  She  paused.  "And  for  your 
generosity,"  she  added. 

"Repay  me  for  bein'  honest?"  He  laughed. 
"That 's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  honesty  bein' 
called  generosity.  What  you  had  comin'  belonged 
to  you.  I  had  no  right  to  hang  onto  any  part  of 
it.  You  don't  owe  me  anything  for  that.  Besides, 
maybe  I  had  another  idea  than  just  honesty.  Maybe 
I  was  wantin'  to  show  you  that  I  was  n't  the  sort  of 
man  you  'd  been  hatin'  so  hard." 

"Are  you  sure  I  did  hate  you?"  she  asked.  "Per- 
haps I  was  merely  offended  at  your  treatment  of  me. 
For  you  see,  all  the  time  you  were  standing  on  the 
station  platform  I  had  a  conviction  that  you  were 
Mr.  Nevins." 
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He  laughed  again,  without  expression.  "You  sure 
was  doin'  the  high  an'  mighty!" 

"Then  you  were  watching  me,  after  all?"  she 
said,  angered  by  his  tone.  "And  you  pretended  to 
be  so  completely  oblivious  of  my  presence!" 

"I  reckon  a  man  is  never  blind  when  there  's  a 
pretty  woman  near  him,"  he  remarked.  "Yes ;  I  was 
lookin'  at  you." 

"You  were  impudent  about  it,  too !"  she  charged, 
her  irritation  over  the  drawling  unconcern  of  his 
voice  driving  her  to  the  verge  of  exasperation. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  denied  calmly.  "It  ain't  impudence 
to  look  at  a  woman  an'  pretend  not  to  see  her.  You 
did  n't  see  me  makin'  any  eyes  at  you." 

"If  you  had  I  should  have  slapped  your  face!" 
she  declared. 

"Why,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  quickly,  "I  reckon 
you  would!  But  you  was  pretty  sure  of  not  doin' 
any  slappin',  an'  I  was  pretty  sure  I  was  n't  goin'  to 
be  slapped.  For  I  don't  go  to  makin'  eyes  at  strange 
women  unless  they  show  they  *re  wantin'  it." 

"A  saint!"  she  jibed. 

She  did  n't  know  at  this  minute  whether  she 
wanted  to  slap  him  or  burst  out  crying.  She  felt 
like  doing  both,  because  of  the  quiet,  mocking  laugh- 
ter in  his  voice.  She  was  very  serious,  and  she  felt 
that  he  had  no  right  to  sit  there  and  calmly  refuse 
to  understand  that  she  was  trying  to  apologize. 

She  had,  metaphorically,  gone  headlong  against 
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the  wall  of  his  indifference,  and  she  was  dazed  and 
chagrined  because  she  had  made  no  impression  upon 
it.  Moreover,  she  was  convinced  that  she  now  hated 
him  more  than  ever,  and  she  certainly  would  never 
again  make  any  tentative  advances.  He  was  too 
completely  absorbed  in  himself,  she  decided  as  she 
sat  there  in  dusk  studying  his  profile ;  he  was  too 
satisfied  with  himself,  too  much  of  an  egotist  to 
understand  or  realize  that  persons  other  than  him- 
self had  capacity  for  feeling. 

But,  watching  him,  she  doubted  that  conclusion. 
He  was  aware  that  others  could  feel,  for  at  times 
she  had  observed  his  eyes  glow  with  keen  perception 
and  subtle  knowledge  and  understanding,  even  sym- 
pathy. But  toward  her,  particularly,  he  had  steeled 
himself.  He  was  showing  her  that  he  did  n't  care 
for  her. 

The  silence  between  them  lasted  long.  Apparently 
he  was  in  no  mood  to  talk,  and  she  was  determined 
she  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 

But  at  last  he  got  up.  Glancing  sidelong  at  him, 
she  observed  that  he  was  much  thinner  than  when 
he  had  left  the  Circle  Dot.  and  when  he  turned  to- 
ward her  and  she  got  a  glimpse  of  his  face  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon,  she  saw  that  it  was  very 
pale  and  grave. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  I  '11  turn  in." 

"Turning  in"  meant  that  he  would  go  to  the  bed 
he  had  made  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  which  he  had 
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the  level  and  disappear  into  the  narrow  passageway 
leading  to  the  cave. 

She  sat  there,  tight-lipped  and  silent,  gazing  at  the 
stars  through  a  mist  that  gathered  upon  her  lashes. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A   WARLIKE    GIRL 

AFTER  Edna  had  ridden  westward  into  the 
dimly  luminous  stretch  of  country  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Circle  Dot  and  Willets,  Grace  Rignal  stole 
back  into  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  Grace's  declaration  to  Edna  that 
she  was  not  afraid  of  Fagin,  the  girl's  face  was  pale 
and  her  eyes  were  apprehensive  as  she  stepped  upon 
the  front  porch  and  entered  the  house.  She  was 
fearful  that  Fagin  had  overheard  and  would  pursue 
Edna,  and  she  paused  for  an  instant  just  inside  the 
doorway,  listening.  And  when  there  came  no  sound 
to  indicate  that  Fagin  was  astir,  she  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relief  and  noiselessly  mounted  the  stairs. 

She  crept  down  the  narrow  hallway  and  in  at  the 
door  of  her  room.  Then  she  sank  upon  the  bed, 
listening,  until  she  went  to  sleep. 

She  was  awake  with  the  dawn,  and  shortly  she 
was  downstairs  working  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  so 
excited  that  she  herself  had  no  appetite,  but  she  knew 
Fagin  would  want  breakfast,  and  that  she  must  make 
a  pretense  of  surprise  when  Fagin,  discovering 
Edna's  absence,  asked  questions. 
260 
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Half  an  hour  after  she  reached  the  kitchen  she 
heard  him  come  downstairs,  cross  the  living-room, 
and  halt  in  the  kitchen  doorway.  She  pretended  not 
to  see  him  and  he  spoke : 

"You  're  up  early.  I  reckon  you  knowed  your 
new  boss  would  be  hungry." 

She  turned  then  to  see  him  grinning  at  her,  widely, 
confidently. 

"I  'm  getting  breakfast  as  usual,"  she  retorted. 
"If  you  are  near  when  it  is  served,  you  may  have 
yours.     I  certainly  shall  not  call  you." 

"Sort  of  on  the  peck  this  mornin',  eh?"  he  said. 
His  grin  vanished  and  became  a  malicious  smirk. 
"I  'm  one  of  the  kind  of  boarders  that 's  always 
around  at  mealtime,"  he  added.  "Don't  call  me  if 
it  's  goin'  to  strain  your  voice." 

He  walked  away  from  the  doorway.  Grace  could 
hear  him  cross  the  living-room,  the  porch.  For  half 
an  hour  she  heard  no  sound  from  him  and  then  he 
suddenly  stuck  his  head  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 
His  eyes  were  cold  and  probing. 

"Where's  that  Pendleton  girl?"  he  asked. 

"Why,"  said  Grace  with  a  good  pretense  of  casual- 
ness,  "she  is  somewhere  around,  I  suppose.  She 
came  downstairs  with  me  and  I  presume  she  is  walk- 
ing about  somewhere." 

Fagin  was  watching  her  intently. 

"She  ain't  around  somewhere,"  he  announced, 
"an'  there  's  a  boss  gone." 
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"I  suppose  that  indicates  she  has  gone  riding," 
calmly  said  Grace.  "But  she  said  nothing  to  me 
about  going." 

Fagin  stepped  into  her  room.  He  stood  over 
Grace  as  she  worked  at  the  stove, 

"I  reckon  you  knowed  that  when  I  took  charge 
here  I  intended  no  one  was  to  leave  here  without 
me  sayin'  so?" 

''That 's  the  first  I  've  heard  of  such  an  order," 
said  Grace.  "At  any  rate,  I  'm  here.  If  you  care 
to  repeat  your  order  to  Miss  Pendleton  you  will  have 
to  find  her." 

"No  damn  foolin'  goes!"  declared  Fagin.  His 
voice  had  suddenly  become  hoarse  with  passion.  He 
gripped  Grace  by  the  arms,  dragged  her  away  from 
the  stove  and  drew  her  close  to  him,  holding  her  arms 
so  tightly  that  a  cry  of  pain  was  forced  from  her. 

"No  damn  foolin' !"  he  declared  again.  "You  tell 
me  where  that  Pendleton  girl  has  gone  or  I  '11  choke 
hell  out  of  you!" 

Fagin  slipped  his  hands  to  her  throat,  which  was 
still  sore  and  swollen  from  Adams's  attack  the  day 
before.  The  light  in  Fagin's  eyes  was  not  so  fren- 
zied as  that  which  had  been  in  Adams's,  but  it  was 
fully  as  intense  and  malignant. 

"Don't,  Fagin !"  she  gasped.     "I  '11  tell  you." 

"Thought  you  knowed!"  he  said  exultantly.  His 
fingers  worked  at  her  neck  and  her  flesh  cringed 
under  them. 
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"Spit  it  out!"  he  ordered. 

"She  has  gone  to  see  Judge  Travis!"  Grace  told 
him.  "She  does  n't  beUeve  Judge  Jravis  gave  his 
consent  to  what  you  and  Adams  are  trying  to  do. 
She  does  n't  believe  Adams  had  any  right  to  take 
Nellie  Porter  away  from  here!" 

She  had  expected  Fagin  to  exhibit  rage  at  this 
news  and  she  was  prepared  to  feel  the  grip  of  his 
fingers  again  upon  her  throat.  To  her  vast  astonish- 
ment he  released  her,  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
laughed. 

"By  God!"  he  finally  ejaculated,  "that's  good! 
That 's  a  humdinger !  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  Why,  that 
saves  the  judge  a  ride  over  here!  He  was  comin' 
this  mornin'  to  see  the  Pendleton  girl!  He  saw 
her  in  Deming  an'  took  a  shine  to  her !  An'  she  's 
run  right  over  to  his  place!" 

He  suddenly  sobered  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
speculative  gaze. 

"Now  ain't  women  damn  fools !"  he  ejaculated. 
"Here  's  me,  which  would  nt  hurt  her.  I  ain't  good 
enough  to  be  around.  But  she  '11  drag  it  over  to 
Willets  an'  go  to  begging  Travis  for  God's  sake  to 
take  Fagin  away  from  the  Circle  Dot!" 

"Travis  is  a  judge,"  responded  Grace.  "More- 
over, he  is  a  gentleman!" 

Fagin  grinned  satirically. 
"He  's  which?"  he  said.     A  huge  mirth  swelled  his 
cheeks,  and  he  placed  a  hand  over  his  lips,  seemingly 
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in  an  effort  to  keep  Grace  from  discovering  the 
amusement  he  felt.  "Yes,"  he  added,  deliberately 
winking,  "the  judge  is  a  gentleman.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that !     He  's  more  than  that !     He  's — " 

Realizing  that  he  had  said  more  than  he  should 
have  said,  Fagin  paused. 

"Sure,"  he  went  on,  "the  judge  is  a  gentleman. 
He  's  a  man  a  woman  can  talk  to.  He  's  straight 
an'  honest.  An'  I  'm  mighty  glad  the  Pendleton 
girl  went  over  to  see  him.  He  '11  straighten  things 
up." 

Grace  got  away  from  Fagin  as  soon  as  she  could. 
She  spent  most  of  the  day  in  her  room,  anxiously 
awaiting  Edna's  return.  And  as  dusk  began  to  fall 
and  Edna  did  not  appear,  she  began  to  meditate 
upon  Fagin's  strange  manner  when  Travis's  name 
had  been  mentioned. 

She  did  n't  see  Fagin  around,  and  so  when  the 
dusk  came  she  went  downstairs  and  began  to  prepare 
supper.  After  a  while  she  went  out  upon  the  front 
porch  for  a  breath  of  air  and  saw  Edna's  horse 
standing  at  the  porch  edge. 

Riderless,  the  animal  stood,  its  head  drooping,  its 
sides  and  muzzle  splotched  and  ruffled  from  dried 
perspiration.     It  breathed  wheezily  and  heavily. 

Grace  looked  long  at  the  horse  and  a  divination 
of  tragedy  seized  her.  Her  lips  grew  white  and 
she  backed  against  the  jambs  of  the  front  door, 
breathing  fast,  her  brain  whirling. 
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While  she  stood  there,  dismayed  and  undecided, 
she  saw  Fagin  coming  toward  her  from  the  stable. 

She  watched  Fagin,  remembering  what  he  had 
said  about  Travis,  and  she  perceived  from  the  light 
that  leaped  into  his  eyes  that  he  was  not  surprised 
at  sight  of  the  riderless  horse. 

He  walked  close  to  the  animal  and  judicially  ex- 
amined it,  although  Grace  was  aware  that  he  was 
furtively  watching  her  also. 

"Winded,"  he  drawled.  "He  's  run  some."  He 
listened,  turning  his  head  to  one  side.  "Foundered," 
he  added.  "Might  as  well  feed  him  to  the  coyotes." 
He  now  looked  full  at  Grace. 

"Where  did  he  come  from  ?"  he  asked.  "Seems 
I  seen  that  boss  here,  in  the  corral,  did  n't  I?" 

"That  is  a  Circle  Dot  horse,"  said  Grace.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  did  n't  see  the  brand!" 

"Why,  shucks!  So  it  is!"  He  now  looked 
searchingly  at  Grace.  "I  've  been  wonderin'  if  that 
ain't  the  boss  the  Pendleton  girl  rode  this  mornin'?" 

When  Grace  did  not  answer  him  he  grinned  widely. 

"Hit  it  first  pop!"  he  said.  "Well,  it  looks  like 
she  must  have  seen  Travis,  eh  ?" 

Grace  ran  through  the  living-room  and  up  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room,  where  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed.  She  told  herself  that  she  did  n't  believe 
that  Edna  had  met  Travis.  She  could  n't  believe 
that  Travis  was  the  kind  of  man  Fagin  had  hinted 
at  so  vividly  in  his  ill-considered  speech  of  the  morn- 
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ing.     Fagin  had  been  merely  trying  to  frighten  her. 

And  yet  something  must  have  happened  to  Edna. 
She  knew  horses  and  she  was  aware  that  the  rider- 
less animal  had  been  ridden  mercilessly  to  get  into 
that  condition,  and  she  felt  Edna  would  not  have 
ridden  him  like  that  unless  some  terrible  danger  had 
threatened  her.  Grace  had  visions  of  a  desperate 
pursuit  by  evil  men.  She  saw  Edna  being  dragged 
from  the  horse  in  some  lonely  spot. 

Perhaps  she  had  not  even  reached  Willets ! 

Grace  got  up  from  the  bed  and  began  to  put  on 
her  riding  garments.  Her  eyes  were  alight  with 
determination.  She  herself  would  ride  to  Willets. 
If  Edna  had  n't  reached  there,  she  would  ride  to 
Deming  to  seek  help  from  Sheriff  Callahan. 

She  knew,  though,  that  Fagin  would  not  permit 
her  to  leave  the  house.  So  instead  of  descending  to 
the  first  floor  by  the  stairs,  she  entered  Nevin's 
room,  in  which  Seaton  had  had  his  experience  with 
the  hangman;  swung  herself  over  the  window-sill 
and  dropped  to  the  shed  roof  through  which  Seaton's 
assailant  had  entered  the  room. 

She  made  the  short  leap  from  the  shed  roof  to  the 
ground  noiselessly,  landing  on  her  toes  and  permit- 
ting herself  to  pitch  forward  upon  her  outstretched 
hands.  She  stood  for  an  instant  where  she  had 
landed  listening. 

Darkness  had  succeeded  the  dusk,  and  though  the 
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moon  had  not  yet  appeared  and  the  darkness  which 
surrounded  her  was  impenetrable,  she  walked  for- 
ward confidently,  for  she  knew  the  location  of  every 
building  in  the  vicinity,  every  obstruction. 

Her  own  horse  was  in  the  stable.  Saddle,  blanket 
and  bridle  were  hanging,  she  supposed,  where  she 
always  kept  them,  on  the  wall  of  the  box  stall  near 
the  big  door. 

She  went  through  the  darkness  until  she  reached 
the  stable  door.  She  was  just  about  to  pass  through 
the  big  opening  when  she  heard  a  voice  so  close  to 
her  that  she  felt  if  she  had  taken  half  a  dozen  ad- 
ditional steps  she  would  have  collided  with  its  owner, 

"So  Travis  didn't  get  her?" 

The  voice  belonged  to  Fagin.  There  was  slight 
mockery  in  it. 

"He  did  n't,"  said  another  voice,  which  Grace  did 
not  recognize.  "Some  way.  she  give  him  the  slip. 
An'  he  was  after  her,  hell  bent !  She  'd  l)een  to 
see  him  at  Willets.  He  was  smooth  with  her,  like 
he  always  is.  Somehow,  he  got  her  sore  an'  she 
talked. 

"Travis  an'  Naylor  was  in  the  Rignal  shack  last 
night,  talkin'  over  things.  Seems  the  Pendleton  girl 
was  at  a  window  listenin'.  She  told  Travis  things 
him  an'  Naylor  had  said.  Travis  was  sure  wild. 
Him  an'  Naylor  had  busted  loose  with  everything 
they  knowed. 
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"They  was  talkin'  about  how  they  'd  set  them  In- 
dians on  Nevins  an'  Seaton  an'  the  Pendleton  girl 
when  they  was  ridin'  to  the  Circle  Dot  from  Deming, 
an'  they  was  gassin'  about  how  they  'd  set  the  In- 
dians on  the  Porter  place;  how  Matt  Blandell  had 
knifed  Hamlin  an'  had  tried  to  hang  Seaton,  thinkin' 
Seaton  was  Nevins.  The  Pendleton  girl  heard  the 
whole  lot  of  it." 

"Hell's  fire!"  cursed  Fagin.  "Damn  her! 
We  '11  have  them  soldiers  over  to  Fort  Bayard  after 
us  if  that  girl  goes  to  blabbin' !" 

"That 's  what 's  eatin'  Travis,"  said  the  strange 
voice.  "Gentlemen,  be  calm!  Travis  has  gone 
plumb  loco !  He  's  ragin' !  He  sent  Naylor  after 
the  Pendleton  girl  soon  as  she  rode  out  of  Willets. 
He  told  Naylor  if  he  did  n't  ketch  the  girl  he'd  tear 
him  apart! 

"Well,  Naylor  ain't  worryin'  about  that  right  now. 
Right  after  noon  the  chief  an'  half  a  dozen  of  the 
boys  rode  to  the  Rignal  shack,  where  Naylor  was  to 
bring  the  girl  an'  wait  there  for  Travis.  Naylor 
was  there,  right  enough,  but  the  girl  was  n't.  Nay- 
lor was  layin'  sort  of  humped  up  on  the  ground  just 
under  a  winder.  He  'd  been  bored  through  the  back 
of  the  head  an'  the  girl  was  gone.  The  chief  kicked 
Naylor.  That  red  hair  of  his  was  standin'  straight 
up! 

"The  girl  had  been  there.     There  was  pieces  of 
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cloth  from  a  skirt  layin'  around.  There  was  a  pan 
of  water  somebody  had  been  soakin'  some  blood  off 
of  somebody  with.     Looked  like  it. 

"There  was  no  blood  on  Naylor  exceptin'  on  his 
head,  an'  that  had  n't  been  touched.  An'  the  chief 
had  give  Naylor  orders  not  to  hurt  the  girl.  Be- 
sides, there  was  tracks  where  a  strange  boss  had 
come  out  of  that  box  canon  behind  the  shack.  An* 
we  found  a  place  in  the  canon  where  a  man  had 
camped.  Somebody  had  took  the  grub  we  had 
cached  in  the  shack.  Looks  like  some  man  must 
have  run  into  Naylor  an'  the  girl.  He  plugged  Nay- 
lor an'  lit  out  with  the  girl. 

"The  chief  has  got  a  dozen  of  the  boys  combin*^ 
the  country  between  the  shack  an'  Deming.  There  's 
another  dozen  scourin'  things  clean  north.  They  're 
runnin'  around  in  circles,  for  the  chief  swears  that 
if  we  don't  bring  that  girl  in  he  '11  clean  up  the 
whole  gang  an'  light  out  of  the  country! 

"Far  as  that  goes,  we  '11  all  have  to  pull  our 
freight  if  the  soldiers  get  to  hearin'  what  's  hap- 
pened, an'  who  's  been  behind  what  's  goin'  on.  The 
chief  sorta  dropped  a  hint  that  he  would  n't  care  a 
hell  of  a  lot  if  the  Pendleton  girl  didn't  show  ui> 
any  more,  anywhere."  There  was  a  pause.  "So 
you  ain't  seen  her?"  he  added. 

"Her  boss  come  back  here.     He  'd  been  winded." 

"Naylor  chased  her,  I  reckon.     We  found  a  place 
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in  that  gulley  near  the  Saw-tooth,  where  somebody's 
hoss  had  backed.  We  figger  that 's  where  Naylor 
throwed  his  rope  when  he  ketched  her." 

"Where's  the  other  boys  that  are  with  you?" 
asked  Fagin. 

"Waitin'  back  a  piece.  I  didn't  want  them  to 
bust  in  before  I  knowed  what  was  goin'  on  here. 
Figgered  that  mebbe  the  Circle  Dot  outfit  was  in," 

His  voice  changed,  became  freighted  with  a  note 
of  warning. 

"You  step  hght  an'  easy  when  the  chief  sees  you, 
Fagin.  He  's  blamin'  you  for  lettin'  the  Pendleton 
girl  get  away  from  here.  Swears  if  you  ain't  got 
a  good  explanation  he  '11  bust  you  wide  open!" 

Fagin  did  not  answer.  There  followed  another 
silence  and  then  the  stranger  spoke. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I  '11  be  hittin'  it  back."  Again 
there  fell  a  silence,  and  again  the  man  spoke.  "You 
heard  anything  about  Ross  Nevins  ?  Adams  said  he 
drilled  Logan  an'  lit  out.  The  chief  was  thinkin' 
that  mebbe  the  guy  which  done  Naylor  in  was 
Nevins.  An'  the  chief  ain't  strong  for  brushin' 
agin  Nevins.  He  sorta  paled  when  he  was  talkin' 
about  him." 

"Nevins  ain't  been  heard  from.  But  mebbe  it 
was  him  that  downed  Naylor.  You  can't  never 
tell  anything  about  Nevins." 

"Well,  so  long." 

Grace  heard  the  man  walking  away.     She  stood. 
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breathing  fast,  waiting,  listening.  She  waited  so 
long  that  it  appeared  to  her  Fagin  had  gone,  too, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  moving  toward  the 
stable  door  when  she  heard  Fagin's  voice,  seemingly 
coming  from  the  spot  where  she  had  heard  it  be- 
fore. 

"Hell's  fire!"  he  exclaimed. 

Fagin  moved — toward  her!  Before  she  could 
force  her  muscles  to  answer  the  command  her  brain 
flashed  to  them,  he  lurched  against  her.  He 
started,  cursed,  and  his  arms  came  out,  encircling 
her. 

She  fought  him  frenziedly,  unavailingly.  For 
with  little  effort  he  swept  her  from  her  feet,  grip- 
ping her  so  hard  that  her  breath  left  her,  holding 
her  so  tightly  to  him  that  she  could  not  reach  his 
face  with  her  hands.  Thus  he  carried  her  to  the 
house,  across  the  porch  and  into  the  living-room, 
where  a  light  shone  from  a  lamp  on  a  center  table. 

He  set  her  down,  held  her  at  arm's  length  and 
grinned  at  her,  his  teeth  bared  with  the  malignance 
of  an  animal  about  to  attack.  His  face  was  pale, 
he  was  breathing  fast,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  dry  and  light. 

"You  damn  sneak!  You  heard  I'^d  Talfer  talkin* 
to  me !  You  stood  there,  takin'  it  all  in !  You  heard 
every  word  he  said,  for  when  Ed  first  come  there  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  step,  but  thought  I  was  mistaken. 
You  '11  be  sorry  you  didn't  mind  your  own  business, 
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for  you  know  too  much  to  be  let  travel  around 
loose!" 

She  was  thoroughly  frightened  at  Fagin's  man- 
ner, but  she  resolutely  faced  him. 

"So  that  is  how  Judge  Travis  administers  the 
law!"  she  said.  "That  is  why  you  were  appointed 
to  look  after  the  Circle  Dot !  Oh,  I  wish  Bob  Nev- 
ins  had  known  that !" 

Fagin's  lips  smirked  in  feline  mirth. 

"You  got  to  admit  it  was  a  smart  scheme,"  he 
said.  "An'  nobody  would  have  got  next  to  it  if  it 
was  n't  for  you  women  nosin'  around.  But  Travis 
will  get  the  Pendleton  woman,  an'  he  '11  fix  her  so  's 
she  won't  go  aroimd  blabbin'.  An'  you  won't  do  no 
blabbin',  either!" 

He  was  still  gripping  her  shoulders,  and  now  when 
she  observed  his  eyes  widen,  she  divined  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  muscular  action,  violence.  The  light  in 
his  eyes  had  grown  sinister  with  evil  purpose.  She 
felt  he  was  thinking  of  Judge  Travis's  threat,  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  man,  Ed  Talfer! 

She  relaxed  her  body  as  though  shrinking  from 
him,  and  he  chuckled  mockingly.  The  next  instant 
a  curse  came  from  him,  for  Grace  had  suddenly  torn 
herself  free  and  was  running  to  a  corner  of  the 
room. 

Fagin  lunged  after  her.  But  her  movement  had 
been  swift  and  unexpected,  and  before  Fagin  had 
taken  half  a  dozen  steps  down  the  long  room,  Grace 
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was  facing  him  again,  looking  at  him  with  blazing 
eyes  from  behind  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle. 

The  weapon  had  reposed  in  the  corner  since  the 
evening  of  the  previous  day,  when  Brandt  Adams 
had  wrested  it  from  her  grasp,  unloaded  it,  and  flung 
it  to  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  porch. 

After  Adams  had  gone  and  Fagin  had  tempo- 
rarily absented  himself,  Grace  had  picked  up  the  rifle, 
reloaded  it,  and  stood  it  in  the  corner.  Now  the 
weapon  was  steady  in  her  hands,  and  a  finger  trem- 
bled on  the  trigger. 

Fagin  snarled,  but  halted. 

"Put  that  gun  down !"  he  ordered. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "You  are  going  to  leave 
the  Circle  Dot.  I  am  going  to  give  you  ten  seconds. 
If  you  are  not  outside  that  door  in  that  time,  I  am 
going  to  kill  you  !" 

Fagin  bared  his  teeth.  He  leaped  side-ways,  and 
at  the  same  instant  dropped  his  right  hand  to  the 
butt  of  the  heavy  revolver  at  his  right  hip. 

The  rifle  crashed  spitefully.  A  lance  of  flame 
and  smoke  leaped  at  Fagin,  struck  his  right  arm  near 
the  shoulder.  He  yelled  with  pain  and  staggered 
back  to  the  doorway,  where  he  stood,  his  face  work- 
ing with  hate  and  baffled  fury. 

There  was  no  word  spoken.  But  Fagin  saw  no 
mercy  in  the  eyes  that  still  blazed  at  him  from  be- 
hind the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  and  he  wheeled  and 
plunged  out  of  the  doorway  into  the  darkness. 
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The  instant  Fagin  vanished  Grace  sprang  to  the 
lamp  and  blew  out  the  flame.  Then  she  darted  to 
a  doorway  and  ran  upstairs  to  her  room.  Reaching 
the  door,  she  stood  in  it  for  some  seconds,  listening 
to  the  crashes  which  told  her  that  Fagin,  standing 
outside,  was  shooting  into  the  living-room.  She  had 
expected  that  of  him! 

Fagin  would  kill  her  if  he  got  the  opportunity. 
She  had  seen  murder  in  his  eyes  when  she  had 
faced  him. 

She  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the  doorway  of  her 
room,  panting  and  excited.  She  knew  Fagin  would 
not  cease  his  efforts  to  kill  her.  Travis  would  hold 
him  accountable  for  her  and  he  meant  to  kill  her 
to  keep  her  from  telling  what  she  had  overheard. 

She  entered  her  room,  locked  the  door,  and  drew 
up  the  window  shade.  Then  she  placed  a  chair  in  a 
corner  where  she  could  see  the  door  and  the  window 
and  at  the  same  time  be  out  of  range  should  Fagin 
shoot  through  either. 

But  although  she  sat  there  until  the  dawn  came, 
she  heard  no  sound  from  Fagin.  She  dared  not 
sleep,  dared  not  open  the  door  of  her  room,  lest 
Fagin  be  lurking  in  the  hallway  ready  to  pounce 
upon  her.  Later  in  the  morning  she  heard  him 
walking  downstairs,  and  after  a  while  an  odor  of 
cooking  penetrated  her  room. 

About  mid-morning  she  heard  Fagin  go  out. 
But  she  did  not  open  the  door,  fearing  a  trick.     It 
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was  not  until,  watching  from  her  window,  she  saw 
Fagin  walking  across  the  level  that  stretched  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  stable  that  she  even  con- 
sidered opening  the  door.  She  was  afraid  one  of 
Fagin's  friends  might  have  joined  him  during  the 
night. 

She  was  n't  hungry,  and  she  drank  water  from  a 
pitcher  on  the  stand  in  her  room.  She  knew  that 
Fagin  could  not  get  at  her  e.xcept  through  the  door 
or  the  window.  He  could  not  break  the  door  down 
without  her  hearing  him,  nor  could  he  place  a  lad- 
der against  the  wall  under  the  window  without  mak- 
ing some  sound  that  would  warn  her. 

And  so  shortly  after  midday  she  stretched  out  on 
the  bed,  facing  the  window,  with  her  rifle  lying  be- 
side her.     She  had  plenty  of  cartridges. 

Toward  evening  she  heard  Fagin  come  into  the 
house  again.  For  a  while  she  heard  him  walking 
back  and  forth  downstairs,  and  after  a  while  came 
the  clumping  of  his  boots  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
hallway. 

He  halted  in  the  hall  near  the  door  of  her  room, 
and  she  felt  that  from  the  sound  of  his  voice  he  was 
not  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  door,  but  to 
one  side  of  it,  where  he  would  be  out  of  range 
should  she  shoot  through  the  door. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  gruffly,  "I  want  to  talk  to 


you!" 


'Go  ahead,"  suggested  Grace. 
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*T  ain't  goin'  to  talk  through  no  damn  door!" 
he  declared. 

"Nobody  asked  you  to!  And  if  you  touch  that 
door  I  shall  shoot  through  it!" 

"What  you  sayin' ?"  he  demanded;  "I  can't  hear 
you." 

Grace  laughed. 

"That 's  too  crude,  Fagin!"  she  jeered.  "I  know 
you  intend  to  kill  me,  if  you  can,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  stand  in  front  of  the  door  and  give  you  a 
chance." 

"Wise,  eh?"  he  growled.  "Well,  I  '11  get  you  be- 
fore long.  But  if  you  come  out  here  an'  promise 
not  to  tell  anybody  what  you  heard  me  an'  Ed  Tal- 
fer  talkin'  about,  I  '11  just  tie  you  up  for  a  few 
days  an'  not  hurt  you." 

"Thanks,"  she  responded  scornfully.  "I  would 
much  rather  stay  where  I  am." 

"You  '11  get  damn  hungry  before  you  get  out  of 
there!"  he  asserted.  "Gadd  an'  Seaton  can't  get 
back  here  inside  of  five  or  six  days." 

Grace  did  not  answer. 

There  followed  a  silence,  during  which  she  could 
hear  Fagin  muttering  to  himself,  although  she  could 
not  distinguish  his  words.  Then  she  heard  him 
walking  down  the  hallway  to  the  stairs. 

He  went  down,  crossed  the  porch.  Half  an  hour 
later,  while  Grace  still  reclined  on  the  bed,  listening, 
a    bullet    whined    through   the    open   window    and 
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thudded  against  a  beam  of  the  ceiling  of  her  room. 

From  the  nature  of  the  report,  Grace  knew  Fagin 
was  using  a  rifle.  But  unless  he  could  find  some 
eminence  from  which  he  could  direct  his  bullets  so 
that  they  would  come  horizontally,  there  was  little 
danger  that  one  of  them  would  strike  her. 

The  bed  on  which  she  lay  was  some  distance  from 
the  window,  and  several  feet  to  the  right  of  it.  as 
she  faced  it.  And  she  knew  there  was  no  building 
to  the  left  from  which  Fagin  might  send  his  bullets. 

She  was  frightened,  though,  and  lay  perfectly 
still  while  Fagin  shot  again  and  again.  Splinters 
from  the  ceiling  beams  sprayed  her;  twice  Fagin's 
bullets  struck  knots  or  other  hard-surfaced  objects 
in  the  beams  above  her  head  and  were  deflected 
downward,  into  the  farther  wall. 

Until  long  after  dark  Fagin  kept  up  a  desultory 
firing,  although  there  came  no  answer  to  his  shots 
nor  any  protest  of  any  kind. 

Grace  grimly  endured  the  danger,  lying  there  star- 
ing, as  long  as  the  light  lasted,  at  the  ceiling  where 
the  bullets  struck.  After  darkness  came  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  listened.  She  spent  considerable  time 
counting  the  approximate  number  of  seconds  be- 
tween shots,  and  when  they  ceased  she  found  herself 
strangely  wearied — in  fact,  exhausted. 

Some  time  between  the  falling  of  darkness  and 
midnight  she  heard  Fagin  ascending  the  stairs. 
This  time  he  moved  cautiously,  but  she  had  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  hearing  him.  And  when  he  called  to  her 
through  the  door  she  did  not  answer,  for  a  cold 
rage  had  seized  her  and  she  determined  upon  re- 
prisal. 

A  dozen  times  Fagin  called,  with  intervals  of  si- 
lence between.  At  last  there  came  a  silence  which 
lasted  longer  than  the  previous  ones,  and  then  the 
door  creaked  as  if  Fagin  had  placed  a  shoulder 
against  it  and  was  trying  its  strength. 

Still,  Grace  remained  quiet.  She  wanted  to  con- 
vince Fagin  that  one  of  his  bullets  had  struck  her. 

For  a  while  she  heard  him  fumbling  at  the  door, 
and  when  she  decided  that  he  was  standing  directly 
behind  it,  she  slipped  her  rifle  around,  aimed  it  at 
the  center  of  the  door,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Instantly  she  threw  herself  back  on  the  bed,  and 
cringed  there. 

Fagin  was  raging,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  by 
that  sign  she  knew  her  bullet  had  struck  him.  Then 
in  the  hallway  Fagin's  heavy  revolver  roared,  and 
splinters  from  the  door  flew  about  the  room. 

She  was  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  however,  and  in 
no  danger  except  from  the  flying  splinters.  And 
when  Fagin  had  emptied  the  contents  of  his  revolver 
she  laughed  at  him. 

From  beyond  the  door  she  heard  his  muttered 
maledictions,  his  dire  threats.  But  she  knew  that 
as  long  as  she  could  stay  awake  and  keep  herself 
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from  getting  in  the  way  of  one  of  his  bullets  he 
could  not  harm  her. 

She  felt  she  would  n't  starve  before  Gadd  and 
Seaton  returned.  And.  anyhow,  starvation  was  bet- 
ter than  surrendering  to  Fagin. 

So.  still  keeping  to  the  bed,  she  passed  the  night, 
the  day  following,  and  the  next  night.  Two  or 
three  times  during  the  second  day  she  got  out  of 
bed  and  moved  cautiously  about  the  room.  But 
those  were  times  when  she  heard  Fagin  leave  the 
house  or  when  she  saw  him  walking  around  the  level 
from  her  window. 

She  obscr\'ed  that  his  right  arm  appeared  rather 
badly  injured,  for  it  hung  limply  at  his  side.  The 
bullet  she  had  sent  through  the  door  had  given  him 
only  a  tiesh  wound  on  the  right  hand.  She  saw 
blood  on  the  hand. 

Grace  was  more  worried  about  Edna  Pendleton's 
fate  than  concerned  about  what  might  happen  to 
herself.  Talfer's  talk  with  Fagin  had  indicated  that 
Travis  had  not  until  then  captured  Edna.  But  Tal- 
fer  had  said  that  Travis  had  a  great  number  of  his 
men  searching  for  the  girl,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  she  should  at  last  be  captured. 

Grace  found  hope,  though,  in  the  recollection  that 
Talfer  had  thought  that  some  man  was  with  Edna. 
Grace  hoped  this  would  prove  to  be  Xevins.  for  she 
was  fully  aware  Kevins  had  gone  in  that  direction. 
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If  he  was  with  Edna,  the  girl  would  have  a  chance, 
no  matter  how  great  the  odds  against  them,  for 
Nevins  was  brave,  resourceful,  and  cool,  and  there 
was  n't  a  man  in  the  country  who  did  not  respect 
his  ability  in  the  handling  of  a  six-shooter. 

But  Nevins,  she  feared,  had  left  the  country. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  the  forces  which  were  wag- 
ing this  war  against  the  Circle  Dot  and  the  unfortu- 
nates who  had  already  been  murdered  had  timed 
their  attack  so  that  their  intended  victims  would 
have  no  protection. 

She  had  never  suspected  that  Judge  Travis — 
Her  thoughts  grew  incoherent,  fragmentary.  Vari- 
ously she  saw  Nevins,  Edna,  Fagin,  Adams,  Seaton, 
Gadd.  Some  of  them  smiled  at  her — Nevins  par- 
ticularly, who  seemed  to  be  standing  at  a  distance, 
watching  her.  Seaton,  arrayed  in  his  Western 
garb,  was  riding  toward  her  from  a  great  distance. 
As  he  rode  he  smiled  and  waved  a  hand  to  her.  But 
it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  excited,  hurrying. 
There  was  reassurance  in  his  smile.  She  smiled 
back  at  him.     Then  she  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

A  BIT  OF  RETRIBUTION 

WHEN  Ben  Gadd  and  Hale  Seaton  reached 
Deming  on  the  third  day  after  their  de- 
parture from  the  Circle  Dot,  Seaton  left  Gadd  to 
make  his  purchases  while  he  hunted  up  Jim  Calla- 
han. 

Seaton  had  said  nothing  to  Gadd  about  his  in- 
tention to  have  a  talk  with  the  sheriff,  for  he  sus- 
pected that  Gadd  would  have  advised  against  it.  In 
fact,  several  times  during  the  trip  to  town  Gadd  had 
expressed  himself  as  hoping  that  Callahan  would 
not  hear  of  the  killing  of  his  deputy,  Logan,  until 
Nevins  had  got  safely  out  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

But,  Seaton  felt  differently.  Convinced  that 
Nevins  was  innocent  of  the  killinjj:  of  Watt  Hamlin, 
he  was  prepared  to  argue  with  Callahan  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sending  a  man  like  Logan  to  arrest  a  peace- 
able and  honest  man. 

He  found  the  sheriff  in  the  latter's  house,  in  a 
small  front  room  which  he  used  as  an  office.  Calla- 
han was  a  man  of  middle  age,  rather  short,  but  well 
built  and  active.  He  was  keen  of  eye  and  aggressive- 
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looking.  There  were  genial  lines  about  his  eyes, 
although  his  lips  were  thin  and  sternly  set. 

"Come  in!"  he  said  as  Seaton  appeared  in  the 
open  doorway,  "I  reckon  I  've  seen  you  before. 
You  're  the  man  who  came  here  with  that  Pendle- 
ton girl,  ain't  you?  You  rode  over  to  the  Circle 
Dot  with  Ross  Nevins?" 

Seaton  acknowledged  himself  identified.  Whereat 
the  sheriff  smiled. 

"Ross  is  a  curious  guy,  ain't  he?  Passin'  him- 
self off  like  that — foolin'  the  girl — an'  you.  An' 
you  never  suspectin' !  But  I  'm  tellin'  you  one 
thing,"  he  added  as  he  saw  Seaton's  embarrass- 
ment; "it  ain't  no  disgrace  to  be  fooled  by  Ross 
Nevins!  He  will  fool  most  people  right  along. 
He  's  got  a  way  of  keepin'  that  face  of  his  straight, 
no  matter  how  full  of  hell  his  thoughts  are!"  He 
laughed,  then  grew  serious.  "Anything  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Seaton.  "From  the  way  you 
talk  about  Nevins,  one  would  gather  the  impression 
that  you  are  friendly  to  him." 

"Ross  is  my  friend!"  declared  the  sheriff. 

"That 's  why  I  can't  understand  why  you  sent 
a  man  like  Logan  to  arrest  him,"  said  Seaton. 

Callahan  opened  his  mouth  as  he  shot  a  quick, 
searching  glance  at  Seaton.  Then  he  closed  his 
mouth. 

"H-m,"  he   said.     "Well,"   he  added,   squinting 
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his  eyes  at  Seaton,  "you  're  doin'  the  talkin'.  Why 
should  n't  I  send  a  man  Hke  Logan  to  arrest  Nev- 
ins?     Can  you  tell  me?" 

"You  knew  Logan  was  a  gun-fighter,"  said 
Seaton.  "And  yet,  being  a  friend  of  Nevins,  you 
sent  Logan  after  him.  Therefore  you  are  largely 
to  blame  for  what  happened." 

"What  did  happen?"  asked  Callahan,  steadily. 

"Very  little,  from  my  point  of  view,"  declared 
Seaton,  "When  Logan  tried  to  arrest  Nevins, 
Nevins  killed  him." 

"H-m!"  exclaimed  Callahan.  He  kept  his  eyes 
on  Seaton  through  a  short  silence.  Then:  "Did 
you  happen  to  hear  Logan  mention  why  he  wanted 
to  arrest  Nevins?" 

"Certainly.  He  said  you  wanted  Nevins  for  the 
murder  of  Watt  Hamlin." 

"Start  at  the  beginning  an'  tell  me  just  what  hap- 
pened," commanded  the  sheriff.  His  voice  had 
changed ;  he  was  brisk,  serious. 

Seaton  related  everything  that  had  occurred  from 
the  time  he.  Miss  Pendleton,  and  Nevins  had  left 
Deming  on  the  trip  to  the  Circle  Dot  until  he  had 
seen  Nevins  riding  away,  to  leave  the  country.  For 
a  moment  after  the  recital  the  sheriff  sat  quiet,  watch- 
ing Seaton's  face. 

"So  Ross  has  lit  out?"  he  said.  "Why  didn't 
the  damned  fool  ride  over  here  to  see  me  after  he  'd 
downed  Logan?     He  might  have  known  that  if  I  'd 
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have  wanted  him  I  'd  have  gone  after  him  myself." 

"You  mean  you  have  n't  wanted  him  ?"  asked 
Seaton. 

"Not  any !"  declared  Callahan.  "Right  now  is  the 
first  time  I  've  heard  anything  about  Hamlin's  bein' 
murdered,  or  about  Logan  tryin'  to  bring  Kevins 
in.  Hell,  man !  I  don't  even  know  Logan !  I 
never  heard  of  him !" 

He  got  up  and  tightened  his  cartridge-belt. 

"This  thing  will  bear  lookin'  into,  I  reckon. 
Seems  to  me  there  's  some  shenanigan  goin'  on.  I 
heard  about  them  Indians  bein'  on  the  war-path. 
A  guy  named  Bell  rode  in  here  an'  told  how  he  'd 
seen  a  couple  of  dead  Indians  in  a  canon  north  of 
Buckner's  Flat.  An'  there  was  some  soldiers  over 
here  from  Fort  Bayard,  lookin'  around.  There  'd 
been  a  small  party  left  the  reservation,  they  said. 
Not  a  damned  one  of  them  had  come  back." 

He  smiled  at  Seaton. 

"Seems  with  all  these  things  goin'  on,  you  an* 
Gadd  had  n't  ought  to  have  left  them  women  alone 
at  the  Circle  Dot,  with  the  outfit  away.  I  'm  gettin' 
a  bunch  together  right  now.  We  '11  ride  over  an' 
see  what 's  goin'  on." 

Callahan  grabbed  his  hat,  clapped  it  on  his  head, 
and  strode  out  of  the  office. 

Seaton  watched  him  go;  then  he  stepped  into  the 
street  and  soon  found  Ben  Gadd  in  a  store.     He 
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told  Gadd  of  his  talk  with  the  sheriff,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  face  whitened  with  rage. 

"Damn  them  scum!"  he  raged.  "They  have 
framed  up  on  Xevins!" 

Gadd  rushed  out  of  the  store,  Seaton  running  af- 
ter him.  Gadd  made  his  way  to  the  livery  stable 
and  told  the  proprietor  he  wanted  two  of  the  fastest 
horses  in  the  place.  He  raced  about,  helping  to  sad- 
dle the  animals;  then  leaped  upon  one  of  them  and 
plunged  away,  racing  down  the  street  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

Seaton  followed,  but  had  to  ride  several  miles 
out  into  the  country  north  of  Deming  before  he  got 
within  hailing  distance  of  Gadd. 

They  rode  hard  all  day,  and  when  night  came  they 
were  more  than  halfway  to  the  Circle  Dot.  Neither 
man  said  anything  about  halting ;  a  camp  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  They  rode  through  the  night,  al- 
though less  rapidly  than  during  the  day,  and  when 
the  dawn  came  they  were  at  the  crest  of  an  upland 
about  five  miles  from  the  ranch-house. 

But  Gadd's  horse  had  slowed  down. 

"Crow-bait!"  growled  Gadd.  "When  I  get  back 
to  town  I  '11  salivate  that  damned  fool  for  givin' 
me  a  boss  like  this.  I  'm  figgerin'  on  shootin'  him 
an'  makin'  a  run  for  it." 

Seaton  did  not  answer.  He  began  to  pull  away 
from  Gadd,  and  Gadd  shouted  at  him.     "If  there  's 
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any  of  that  scum  there,  you  won't  amount  to  a 
damn!"  he  yelled.  "If  you  ain't  got  sense  enough 
to  let  me  have  your  hoss,  take  this  here  gun." 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  held  it  up  to  Seaton. 
The  latter  did  not  even  look  around,  and  Gadd 
grumbled  profanely  as  the  gap  between  them  wid- 
ened. 

But  Gadd  did  well,  considering  the  condition  of 
his  horse.  When  he  reached  the  level  surrounding 
the  ranch-house  he  heard  shots  from  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  buildings.  Seaton  had  vanished 
between  two  of  the  buildings,  near  the  house. 

Gadd  used  spurs  and  quirt  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  animal  under  him  to  greater  speed.  But 
when  he  reached  a  corner  of  the  ranch-house  he 
heard  no  more  shots. 

A  sinister  silence  reigned. 

Gadd  slid  off  the  spent  horse  at  the  edge  of  the 
front  porch  and  ran  into  the  house.  There  was  no 
one  downstairs,  and  he  ran  upstairs  and  opened  the 
doors  of  the  rooms  that  led  off  the  hall,  finally 
reaching  one  which  was  locked. 

He  pounded  heavily,  and  Grace's  voice  reached 
him. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  asked. 

"It 's  Ben  Gadd,"  he  answered. 

The  door  opened,  and  Gadd  found  Grace's  arms 
around  his  neck.  As  quickly  as  he  had  been  hugged 
he  was  released  and  dragged  to  the  window  of  the 
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room  Grace  had  occupied,  where  he  stood,  with  her, 
grinning  with  grim  satisfaction  upon  beholding  what 
was  occurring  on  the  level  below. 

Seaton  had  evidently  just  knocked  Fagin  down. 
For  Fagin  was  lying  flat  on  his  back,  his  arms  out- 
flung.  He  was  motionless,  his  eyes  were  closed. 
Lying  on  the  ground  near  Fagin  was  a  rifle.  At 
his  feet  was  his  revolver. 

Gadd  was  swearing  softly,  muttering  a  profane 
eulogy  upon  Seaton's  prowess.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  listening  to  what  Grace  was  telling  him. 

"And  he  was  still  shooting  at  me  when  you  came," 
she  was  saying.  "I  heard  Seaton's  horse  coming 
around  a  corner  of  the  house,  and  I  heard  Fagin 
shout.  Then  I  looked  out  and  saw  Fagin  standing 
right  down  there.  He  had  evidently  emptied  his 
rifle,   for  when  I  looked  at  him  he  was  reloading. 

"He  tried  to  use  the  rifle  on  Seaton,  but  Seaton 
rode  at  him  so  fast  he  had  no  time.  He  jumped 
sidewise  and  drew  his  revolver.  But  as  he  tried 
to  draw  it  he  stumbled.  Before  he  could  straighten 
up  Seaton  reached  him. 

"He  knocked  Fagin  down,  just  as  you  hammered 
on  the  door.  Ben,"  she  added,  awe  and  admiration 
in  her  voice,  "it  was  a  terrible  blow !" 

Gadd  moistened  his  lips  and  grinned  widely. 

"Hope  he  's  bruck  the  damned  fool's  neck !"  he 
growled. 

But  Fagin's  neck  had  not  been  broken,  for  while 
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Grace  and  Gadd  watched,  he  began  to  get  up.  Once 
he  regained  his  feet,  he  stood,  swaying  from  side 
to  side,  throwing  up  his  left  arm  as  if  to  fend  off 
an  expected  blow. 

And  the  blow  came.  In  spite  of  the  upraised  arm, 
Seaton  again  struck.  The  blow  landed  upon  Fagin's 
jaw,  and  the  man  sank  to  his  knees  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  hammer. 
For  an  instant  he  rested  upon  hands  and  knees,  his 
lips  drooling  blood,  and  then  he  pitched  forward 
upon  his  face. 

Once  more  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  again  he 
went  down.  This  time  he  fell  sidewise,  striking  the 
ground  upon  a  shoulder.  He  did  not  move  after  he 
fell. 

Gadd  discovered  that  Grace  was  gripping  his 
right  arm  with  both  hands.  She  was  pulling  at 
him  and  her  face  was  white  and  drawn. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  she  exclaimed.  "Please  stop  him, 
Ben !     I  am  sure  he  will  kill  Fagin !" 

"Huh?"  ejaculated  Gadd.     "I  hope  he  does!" 

But  he  went  downstairs  with  Grace,  and  when  they 
reached  the  spot  where  Fagin  lay,  the  man  was  still 
motionless. 

Gadd  walked  to  him  and  stood,  grinning  mali- 
ciously at  the  macerated  face,  while  he  listened  to 
Grace  reciting  to  Seaton  the  story  of  her  adventure. 
Reaction  from  the  nervous  strain  was  affecting  the 
girl,  and  she  stood,  alternately  laughing  and  crying, 
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with  her  head  on  Seaton's  shoulder,  and  with  Sea- 
ton's  arm  around  her. 

Gadd's  eyes  kindled,  but  he  said  nothing.  He 
turned  away,  strode  to  the  corral,  where  he  roped  a 
horse,  got  his  own  saddle  and  bridle  from  a  lean-to, 
and  put  them  upon  the  animal.  Then  he  mounted 
and  rode  to  where  he  had  left  Seaton,  Grace,  and 
Fagin. 

Fagin  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  where  he  had 
fallen.  He  was  on  his  back,  and  his  hands  and 
feet  were  lashed  together  with  hogging  ropes.  The 
blood  and  dust  on  his  face  gave  him  a  gruesome  ap- 
pearance, and  his  eyes  were  gleaming  with  hatred 
as  he  watched  Grace  and  Seaton,  who  were  stand- 
ing near  him. 

"That's  right!"  declared  Gadd.  "Keep  him  tied 
up.  An'  yet,  if  you  'd  ask  me,  I  'd  say  put  the  cuss 
out  of  his  misery!  Anyway,  don't  let  him  get  away 
until  I  get  back.  I  'm  ridin'  to  camp  to  get  the 
boys.  An'  when  we  get  back  we  're  goin'  to  bust 
into  that  Travis  bunch  like  you  busted  into  Fagin !" 

He  wheeled  his  horse  and  sent  him  bounding  east- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

ON  THE  SCENT 

LATE  in  the  afternoon  Sheriflf  Callahan  and  a 
half-dozen  men  he  had  sworn  in  as  deputies 
arrived  at  the  Circle  Dot.  While  Callahan  ques- 
tioned Grace  and  Seaton  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  girl  as  she  related  v^hat  she  had  overheard  while 
standing  near  the  stable  door,  the  men  of  the  posse 
quartered  themselves  in  the  bunk-house. 

"So  Travis  is  that  kind  of  a  man!"  said  Calla- 
han when  Grace  had  concluded.  "Somehow,  Travis 
never  seemed  to  ring  true  to  me.  Too  cussed  swell- 
headed  to  suit  me.  Seems  to  sort  of  be  a  case  for 
the  soldiers — at  least  that  much  of  it  which  deals 
with  the  Indians  an'  the  Porters.  But  the  soldiers 
ain't  got  anything  to  do  with  Watt  Hamlin  bein' 
murdered  or  with  Travis  chasing  Miss  Pendleton 
around  like  he  is.  An'  so  I  reckon  we  '11  hop  over 
to  Travis's  place  an'  have  a  talk  with  him!" 

But  he  did  n't  "hop*^  immediately.  He  and  his 
men  had  ridden  hard  from  Deming,  and  darkness 
had  come  before  they  mounted  and  rode  the  trail 
taken  by  Edna  Pendleton  some  days  before. 

Callahan  was  in  no  pleasant  mood.     He   liked 
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Nevins,  and  when,  just  before  he  left  the  Circle  Dot, 
Grace  related  the  details  of  the  killing  of  Logan,  the 
sherifif's  eyes  lighted  with  grim  satisfaction. 

"I  'm  only  sorry  that  Ross  did  n't  ride  right  over 
to  Deming  after  he  shot  Logan,"  he  said  to  Grace. 
"The  cuss  ought  to  know  I  would  n't  send  anybody 
like  Logan  after  him  !" 

"He  thought  the  evidence  against  him  was  very 
strong,"  explained  Grace.  "You  see,  Hamlin  had 
been  stabbed  with  Ross's  knife,  and  possibly  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  suspected  made  him  feel  gloomy  and 
uncertain." 

"Who  suspected  him?"  demanded  the  sheriff. 
"There  ain't  a  soul  in  this  section  would  think  Ross 
would  do  a  thing  like  that.  They  would  n't  believe 
him  if  he  confessed  doin'  it." 

"Well,"  admitted  Grace,  "when  I  first  heard  of 
it,  I  felt,  just  for  an  instant,  that  though  Ross  did  n't 
do  it,  he  knew  the  murderer,  and  was  trying  to  shield 
her." 

"Her?"  repeated  Callahan.  "Oh,  I  reckon  you 
mean  Mrs.  Hamlin." 

"Ross  had  talked  to  her  in  Deming.  She  told 
me  about  it.  He  begged  her  to  go  back  to  Hamlin. 
But  she  did  n't  do  it,  of  course.  And  now,  accord- 
ing to  that  man  Talfer,  the  murder  was  committed 
by  a  man  named  Matt  Blandell.  Do  you  know 
Matt  Blandell?" 

"Gibson  told  me,"  said  Callahan.     "Matt  Blandell 
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is  the  man  Mrs.  Hamlin  run  away  with.  He  was 
the  cook  Gibson  got  from  Tucson.  The  man  Kev- 
ins ordered  out  of  town.  But  I  can't  figure  where 
he  got  hold  of  Ross  Nevins's  knife!" 

The  sheriff  was  mentally  reviewing  that  conver- 
sation as  he  and  his  men  rode  through  the  night. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  deep  disappointment  over 
Nevins's  actions.  It  appeared  that  Nevins  had  lost 
confidence  in  him,  that  he  had  placed  no  trust  in 
the  friendship  which  had  existed  between  them. 
He  was  a  triile  irritated  by  the  way  Nevins  had 
acted. 

But  his  irritation  toward  Judge  Travis  was 
greater,  and  as  he  rode  and  he  rellected  upon  Travis's 
overbearing  manner  and  arrogance,  the  irritation 
became  contempt.  If  he  could  find  Travis  he  would 
arrest  him  and  put  him  in  jail  until  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  days  were  cleared  up. 

He  and  his  men  rode  steadily  until  about  mid- 
night, when  they  reached  Willets.  Callahan  dis- 
mounted at  the  front  porch  of  the  Travis  house 
and  knocked  at  the  door,  while  the  men  of  his  posse 
silently  sat  in  their  saddles  in  the  darkness  beyond 
the  porch. 

The  sheriff's  knock  was  answered  by  the  thin- 
faced  woman  who  had  responded  to  Edna  Pendle- 
ton's summons:  and  she  informed  Callahan  that  the 
judge  was  not  at  home. 
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"He  ain't  been  here  for  three  or  four  days,"  she 
said. 

Callahan  pushed  past  her  and  searched  the  house. 
He  emerged  from  the  front  door  shortly  and  climbed 
into  the  saddle.  Followed  by  his  men,  he  rode  far- 
ther westward,  to  a  level  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
town,  where  he  halted. 

"Travis  ain't  been  home  for  three  days,"  he  told 
his  men.  "It  's  likely  he  's  out  lookin*  for  the  Pen- 
dleton girl.  Or  else  he  's  got  her  an'  has  hid  her 
some  place.  Now,  it  comes  to  this.  I  've  got  word 
that  Travis  has  got  about  fifty  men  he  can  depend 
on.  Some  of  them  is  meaner  than  jxjison.  I  've 
been  suspectin'  them. 

"Travis  is  guilty  of  plannin'  murder.  The  Pen- 
dleton girl  is  the  only  evidence  against  him.  an'  he  11 
try  to  keep  her  from  talkin'.  It 's  likely,  if  he  can't 
do  anything  else  with  her,  he  '11  kill  her.  Boys, 
we  've  got  to  stop  that ! 

"But  we  ain't  goin'  to  have  any  picnic  doin'  it. 
Looks  to  me  like  there  '11  have  to  Ixr  a  clean-up.  An' 
if  there  's  any  of  you  boys  want  to  back  out,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  your  talkin'." 

"If  you're  thinkin'  we're  that  kind  of  men — " 
began  one. 

"Barclay,  you  know  better  than  that!"  gruffly  said 
Callahan.  "I  'm  just  clearin'  myself.  I  don't  want 
you  boys  to  think  I  'm  orderin'  you  to  do  anything. 
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But  If  you  're  all  dead  set  on  stickin',  we  '11  all  be 
movin'.  It  ain't  likely  that  Travis  an'  his  bunch 
will  do  a  lot  of  meetin'  at  the  old  Rignal  shack,  an' 
so  we  '11  comb  the  country  between  there  an'  the 
Circle  Dot  an'  Deming.  There  's  any  one  of  a  half- 
dozen  things  might  have  happened. 

"The  Pendleton  girl  might  have  got  away 
clean,  an'  hid  herself.  She  might  have  got  hurt. 
She  might  have  lit  out  somewheres  with  the 
guy  that  Talfer  thinks  met  her  at  the  Rignal  place. 
The  man  Talfer  told  Fagin  about  might  have 
been  Nevins.  In  that  case  I  'm  bettin'  there  ain't 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  harm  come  to  the  Pendleton 
girl. 

"Or,  right  now  Travis  an'  his  bunch  might  have 
Nevins  an'  the  girl  cornered.  We  've  got  to  bust 
up  an'  comb  the  country  till  we  hit  a  trail. 

"I  'm  thinkin'  the  Pendleton  girl  did  n't  get  very 
far.  I  've  told  you  how  Travis  set  Naylor  after  her. 
Well,  mebbe  the  guy  that  killed  Naylor  might  have 
been  one  of  the  Travis  gang.  It  might  have  been 
Travis  himself.     There  's  no  tellin'." 

There  on  the  level  outside  of  Willets,  Callahan 
laid  his  plans  for  his  search  for  Edna  Pendleton. 
The  task  of  finding  and  arresting  Travis  was  one 
that  he  reserved  for  himself. 

After  giving  instructions  that  the  first  man  who 
got  a  clew  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  girl  or  Travis 
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was  to  ride  immediately  to  the  Circle  Dot,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  a  week  all  were  to  meet  there  whether 
their  search  was  successful  or  not,  Callahan  sent  his 
men  scurrying  out  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

HOSTILITIES 

CALLAHAN  himself  rode  back  into  Willets 
and  spent  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Travis  home,  watching  the  place.  He  had  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  thin- faced  woman  had  lied  to  him. 
But  he  detected  no  sign  of  life  or  movement  in  the 
house  during  the  night,  nor  did  Travis  return. 

At  dawn  the  sheriff  rode  northward  into  the  hills. 
He  found  a  grass  plot  in  a  little  flat  rimmed  by  high 
ridges  and  turned  his  horse  loose  to  graze,  while  he 
climbed  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  hills  where  he 
could  watch  the  trails  leading  to  Willets. 

There  was  a  water-hole  in  a  shallow,  sandy  depres- 
sion at  the  farther  end  of  the  flat  in  which  Calla- 
han's horse  was  grazing,  and  about  noon  the  sheriff 
descended  to  it,  drank,  and  made  a  meal  of  some 
jerked  beef  and  dried  soda  biscuit  which  he  had 
rolled  in  his  slicker  before  leaving  Deming. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  screened  from  the  blight- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  by  dense  brush,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  watching  Travis's  house. 
Several  times  he  saw  the  thin-faced  woman;  but 
396 
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when  the  dusk  began  to  fall  and  he  had  seen  no 
sign  of  Travis  he  began  to  believe  the  woman  had 
told  him  the  truth. 

He  slept  in  the  brush  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
just  before  dawn  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
eastward.  He  kept  to  the  hills  until  he  was  certain 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  seen  from  Willets :  then 
he  rode  out  of  them  and  swung  into  the  trail  leading 
toward  the  Circle  Dot,  which  was  the  trail  Edna 
Pendleton  had  traveled  when  leaving  Willets  after 
her  interview  with  Judge  Travis. 

Callahan  now  meant  to  have  a  look  at  the  Rignal 
cabin.  He  knew  its  location,  and  he  was  familiar 
with  the  country  in  the  vicinity. 

He  expected  no  attempt  at  violence  from  any  of 
the  Travis  men  he  might  meet.  Often,  when  in 
search  of  a  culprit  or  a  fugitive,  the  sheriff  rode 
alone,  and  since  neither  Travis  nor  his  men  knew  the 
nature  of  his  present  errand,  they  could  not  suspect 
that  he  was  searching  for  Travis. 

About  mid-morning  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Rig- 
nal cabin.  He  rode  boldly  toward  it,  and  when  he 
brought  his  horse  to  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
front  porch,  he  called  sharply. 

There  came  no  answer  to  his  summons,  and  so  he 
dismounted,  trailed  the  reins  over  the  head  of  his 
horse,  crossed  the  little  porch,  and  opened  the  door. 

There  was  no  one  inside  the  cabin.  Callahan 
walked  to  the  doorway  connecting  the  two  rooms 
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and  stood  for  some  time  gazing  about  him.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  no  one  had  occupied  the  rooms 
since  Edna  Pendleton  had  been  there. 

And  there  were  signs  which  indicated  that  Talfer 
had  told  the  truth  when  he  informed  Fagin — accord- 
ing to  Grace  Rignal's  story — that  some  one  had  been 
wounded  during  the  Pendleton  girl's  occupancy  of 
the  cabin. 

But  that  fact  did  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
wounded  person  had  been  a  man,  as  Talfer  had 
seemed  to  think.  The  girl  might  have  been  hurt 
while  fighting  Naylor,  which  she  would  very  likely 
do,  if  she  had  found  an  opportunity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  might  have  been  Edna  Pendleton  herself 
who  had  killed  Naylor! 

The  sheriff  examined  the  wash-basin  he  found  in 
the  front  room.  Blood  had  dried  upon  it,  and  there 
were,  as  Talfer  had  said,  pieces  of  blood-soaked 
cloth  on  the  floor.  He  went  outside  and  found  the 
spot  under  the  window  where  Naylor  had  fallen. 
He  could  plainly  see  the  imprint  of  the  man's  knees, 
and  there  was  a  dark  stain  on  the  sand  under  the 
window. 

Callahan  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  a  little  dis- 
tance westward  until  he  reached  the  box  canon  men- 
tioned by  Talfer  in  his  talk  with  Fagin,  which 
Grace  Rignal  had  overheard.  He  saw  a  place  where 
a  man  had  camped,  where  a  horse  had  left  signs  of 
a  protracted  stay. 
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He  kicked  around  in  the  tall  grass  of  the  canon 
and  discovered  a  piece  of  bood-stained  cloth,  gray 
woolen  cloth.  It  had  been  cut  from  the  sleeve  of 
a  man's  shirt,  and  Callahan  was  certain  a  seam  at 
its  edge  was  where  the  cuff  had  joined  it. 

He  was  aware  that  Xevins  habitually  wore  gray 
woolen  shirts,  and  he  knew  that  Xevins  had  ridden 
in  this  direction  after  leaving  the  Circle  Dot.  Also, 
Nevins  had  killed  Logan  in  a  gun-fight,  and  from 
what  he  had  heard  of  Logan  he  felt  that  the  man 
had  not  been  killed  without  first  using  his  gun.  In 
fact.  Grace  Rignal  had  described  the  fight  to  him, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  Xevins  had  been  hit. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  still  kicking  the  grass 
near  the  spot  where  he  had  found  signs  of  a  camp, 
Callahan  stooped  and  picked  up  a  small  black  leather 
tobacco-pouch.  And  then,  upon  turning  the  pouch 
over  he  observed  the  initials,  "R.M.X."  neatly 
branded  upon  the  leather,  his  face  whitened  a  little. 

Nevins  had  been  here!  Xevins  was  wounded! 
Nevins  had  killed  Xaylor  and  had  ridden  away  with 
the  Pendleton  girl ! 

So  Callahan  reasoned.  The  paleness  of  his  face 
was  that  of  rage  at  the  thought  that  his  friend, 
wounded,  was  being  hounded  by  Travis  and  his  men. 
For  a  time  he  stood  staring  at  the  tobacco-pouch. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  and  neck  were  corded. 

But  he  knew  that  it  would  be  futile  for  him  to  go 
racing    about    the    country    searching    for    Nevins. 
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Nevins  knew  the  country,  and  if  he  were  hiding  he 
would  choose  a  place  that  Travis  and  his  men  would 
not  readily  find.  And  if  he  was  not  too  badly 
wounded  he  would  make  any  attempt  to  capture  him 
a  hazardous  undertaking  for  Travis  and  his  con- 
federates. 

Also,  conceding  that  Travis  might  capture  Nev- 
ins and  the  girl,  he  would  not  take  them  to  Willets. 
According  to  the  story  Talfer  had  told  Fagin, 
Travis  had  hinted  that  he  would  kill  the  Pendleton 
girl  rather  than  permit  her  to  go  free  to  tell  what  she 
had  overheard.  But  Callahan  doubted  that  Travis 
would  murder  the  girl.  For  one  thing,  Travis  liked 
women  rather  too  well  to  kill  them. 

The  sherijff  felt  that  if  Travis  captured  the  girl 
he  would  bring  her  to  the  Rignal  cabin.  He  'd 
make  an  effort  to  win  her,  to  swear  her  to  silence, 
or  to  convince  her  that  she  had  misunderstood  the 
conversation  she  had  overheard.  Killing  her  would 
be  a  desperate  alternative. 

Callahan's  men  would  search  the  country  for 
Travis  and  the  girl.  If  they  found  Nevins  wounded, 
they  would  help  him,  and  later  they  would  report 
to  Callahan  at  the  Circle  Dot.  He  had  told  them 
he  would  personally  attend  to  any  one  who  might 
come  to  the  Rignal  cabin. 

Therefore,  he  decided  to  stay  in  the  vicinity  un- 
til Travis  or  some  of  his  men  came. 

He  rode  back  to  the  cabin,  unsaddled,  carried  sad- 
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die  and  bridle  into  the  old,  ramshackle  stable  on  the 
place,  and  turned  his  horse  into  the  tumble-down  cor- 
ral. Then  he  went  into  the  house,  sought  a  com- 
fortable chair,  filled  his  pipe,  and  smoked. 

During  the  days  following  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  occupancy  of  the  cabin.  He  whistled,  sang,  and 
walked  about.  There  were  few  provisions  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  first  day  of  his  stay  exhausted  his  sup- 
ply of  jerked  beef  and  biscuit.  So  on  the  second 
day  he  stalked  a  quail  and  broiled  it  for  his  supper. 
The  next  day  he  shot  a  sage-hen.     He  fared  well. 

He  did  not  stay  close  to  the  cabin.  On  the  third 
morning  he  rode  a  circle  around  it  at  a  radius  of 
several  miles.  He  kept  to  the  high  country  as  much 
as  possible,  searching  for  signs  of  riders.  Twice, 
eastward,  he  thought  he  observed  moving  dots  on 
the  sky-line,  and  once  he  rode  hard  toward  one  of 
them,  but  lost  sight  of  it. 

For  six  days  he  held  possession  of  the  Rignal 
cabin,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  in  some  way 
Travis  had  received  news  of  his  presence  and  was 
avoiding  the  place,  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day,  while  he  was  building  a  fire  in  the  stove 
in  the  kitchen,  he  heard  the  beating  of  hoofs  outside 
the  cabin. 

He  left  the  stove  and  went  into  the  other  room, 
where  he  dropped  into  a  chair.  He  filled  and  lit  his 
pipe,  and  sat  there  smoking  as  the  hoof -beats  came 
nearer.     And  when,  looking  out  through  one  of  the 
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windows  he  saw  that  the  approaching  horseman  was 
Travis,  he  stealthily  turned  his  body  so  that  the 
butt  of  his  gun  was  within  easy  reach  of  his  right 
hand. 

He  heard  Travis  cross  the  porch,  but  not  until 
Travis  had  been  in  the  doorway  for  several  seconds 
did  he  turn.     Then  he  grinned  mildly  at  the  other. 

"Howdy,  Judge !"  he  said  quietly. 

Apparently   Callahan's   eyes   were   glowing   with 
cordiality,  but  in  reality  he  was  keenly  scrutinizing 
the  judge's  face  for  indications  of  mental  disturb 
ance.     But  Judge  Travis's  face  was  as  lacking  in 
signs  of  mental  disturbance  as  his  own. 

"He's  slick!"  was  Callahan's  thought.  "That's 
always  the  way  with  his  kind.  They  can  be  so 
damned  crooked  they  can't  lay  straight  in  bed  an' 
nobody  'd  suspect  it.  I  reckon  that 's  why  they  're 
able  to  do  murder  an'  get  away  with  it." 

"Callahan,  by  thunder !"  exclaimed  the  judge. 

He  was  not  pretending  his  astonishment,  thought 
the  sheriff.  Or  if  he  was,  he  was  making  a  good 
job  of  it.  His  smile  was  as  broad  and  expansive  as 
when  one  met  him  on  the  street  in  Deming.  Calla- 
han wondered  if  he  had  been  home  to  learn  from  the 
thin-faced  woman  of  the  official  visit  that  had  been 
paid  him  by  the  law's  representative. 

"Making  yourself  at  home,  I  see,"  said  the  judge. 
He  walked  past  Callahan  and  dropped  into  another 
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chair,  which  he  screwed  around  so  that  he  was  fac- 
ing the  sheriff.  "You  're  rather  out  of  your  usual 
haunts  here,  aren't  you,  Sheriff?" 

"Some,"  conceded  Callahan.     "Hoss  thief." 

"Come  this  way?" 

"I  reckon." 

"Whose  horse?" 

"Bill  Wingle's." 

The  judge  rolled  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  smoked. 

"Thought  I  saw  a  couple  of  strangers  nosing 
around  the  country,"  said  he.     "Your  men?" 

"Uh-huh."  Callahan  squinted  his  eyes  at  the 
judge. 

"Sort  of  roamin'  yourself,  ain't  you?"  he  re- 
marked. 

Travis's  eyelashes  flickered  quickly.  That  was 
all  the  evidence  he  gave  of  emotion  over  the  sheriff's 
question,  but  Callahan  observed  it. 

"Nothing  unusual,"  he  replied  steadily.  "I  ride. 
Habit  of  the  old  days." 

"That  's  so,"  said  Callahan.  "Sort  of  forgot  you 
used  to  be  a  cow-puncher."  He  puffed  on  his  pipe 
three  times  during  the  silence  that  followed  his 
words.  Then  he  asked,  casually:  "Been  in  Dem- 
ing  lately?" 

"Not  in  more  than  a  week." 

"No  court,  eh?  Well,  things  have  been  sort  of 
quiet.     Been  home  takin'  it  easy,  I  reckon?" 
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"Yes,"  lied  Travis, 

"Heard  anything  of  the  Indian  disturbance?" 
asked  Callahan. 

"Yes,"  answered  Travis.  "Too  bad.  I  've  ap- 
pointed a  guardian  for  Nellie."  He  moistened  his 
lips.     "Are  the  soldiers  after  the  Indians  ?" 

"Uh-huh.  But  there  ain't  any  work  for  the 
soldiers  to  do,  except  to  make  a  report.  The  war- 
party  was  wiped  out." 

"That 's  good !"  declared  Travis.     "Who  did  it?" 

"That  don't  seem  to  be  known.  There  ain't  been 
anybody  steppin'  forward  to  take  the  honors.  In- 
dians was  found  scattered  all  over  the  flat,  around 
the  Porter  cabin.  There  was  three  found  in  a  gully 
this  side  of  Buckner's  Flat.  The  major  thinks  it 's 
mighty  odd." 

Travis  smiled.  "The  soldiers  ought  to  feel  grate- 
ful," he  said. 

"Uh-huh.  Mebbe  they  are."  He  looked  at 
Travis  steadily.  "Any  trouble  around  here?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Thought  there  was."  Callahan  pointed  to  the 
blood-stained  tin  wash-basin  on  the  floor  near  him. 
"Looked  to  me  like  some  one  had  been  hurt. 
There  's  them  pieces  of  cloth  layin'  around.  An' 
right  outside  that  window  I  saw  a  place  where  some 
one  had  dropped  an'  lost  some  blood.  Right  below 
that  window,  there!" 
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He  pointed.  Travis  followed  his  gaze.  And 
when  Travis  again  faced  Callahan,  smiling,  he  was 
looking  straight  into  the  muzzle  of  the  sheriflE's 
pistol.     And  Callahan,  grinning  coldly,  stood  up. 

"I  reckon  that  ends  this  nonsense,  Travis,"  he 
said  shortly.  "I  'm  arrestin'  you  for  agitatin'  the 
Indian  uprisin',  for  bein*  implicated  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Porter  family,  an'  for  bein'  behind  the 
killin'  of  Watt  Plamlin!" 

Travis  sat  perfectly  still.  The  color  had  gone 
out  of  his  face.  He  drew  a  slow,  full  breath.  Then 
his  color  began  to  return ;  his  eyes  gleamed  with  cold 
humor. 

"Well,  Callahan,"  he  complimented,  "you  pulled 
it  off  rather  well  At  first  you  pretty  near  fooled 
me.  I  thought  you  were  telling  the  truth  about 
coming  here  looking  for  a  horse  thief.  I  was  hoping 
you  were." 

"Naturally,"  said  the  sheriff.  "A  man  that 's 
been  posin'  as  a  simon-pure  limb  of  the  law  don't 
like  to  be  exposed  as  a  thief  and  a  murderer." 

Travis  laughed. 

"I  was  n't  worrying  about  myself,  Callahan,"  said 
Travis,  softly.  "It  was  about  you.  I  did  n't  want 
to  have  to  put  you  out  of  the  way  for  knowing  too 
much." 

He  observed  Callahan's  quick  start  of  surprise, 
grinned  broadly  as  he  perceived  the  sheriff's  muscles 
begin  to  stiffen. 
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*T)on't  move,  Callahan!"  he  warned,  "and  don't 
let  your  gun  off!"     He  laughed  again,  mockingly. 

"We  've  been  watching  you  for  the  last  two 
days,"  he  went  on.  "King,  the  man  who  is  standing 
in  the  doorway  with  his  gun  on  you,  and  myself. 
Drop  your  gun !" 

Callahan  smiled. 

"It  don't  go,  Travis.  I  've  been  too  long  in  this 
g-ame  to  go  to  lookin'  around  when  I  've  got  my  man 
in  front  of  me." 

He  had  n't  turned  his  head  the  quarter  of  an  inch. 
And  yet  he  knew  Travis  was  telling  him  the  truth, 
that  there  was  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway.  He 
had  heard  a  sound  from  the  doorway,  he  had  seen 
an  almost  imperceptible  shadow  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet  He  knew  he  was  between  two  fires,  that  he 
was  helpless.  Undoubtedly  he  could  kill  Travis. 
But  the  instant  his  own  gun  went  off  the  man  be- 
hind him  would  shoot. 

Tra\-is  observed  the  indecision  in  his  eyes. 

"You  know,  eh?"  he  mocked.  "Well,  perhaps 
we  won't  kill  you  after  all,  if  you  '11  agree  to  some 
things.     Toss  your  gun  over  in  that  comer!" 

Callahan  raised  his  arm  to  obey.  But  before  his 
fingers  relaxed  their  grip  on  the  butt  of  the  weapon 
there  came  a  spiteful  crash  from  the  window  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  and  a  surprised  and  pained 
gnint  from  the  man  in  the  doorw^ay.  The  man 
pitched  forward,  into  Callahan,  knocking  him  off 
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balance.  He  reeled  across  the  room  and  struck  the 
wall  with  a  crash.     The  gun  fell  from  his  hand. 

But  while  staggering  from  the  effects  of  the 
shock  of  the  man  lunging  against  him  Callahan  had 
flashed  a  glance  out  the  window  through  which  the 
shot  had  come,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face 
of  one  of  his  deputies  as  the  latter  \-anished,  evi- 
dently intent  upon  entering  the  room. 

Callahan  threw  himself  at  his  gun.  which  had  slid 
into  a  comer.  It  was  a  convulsive  leap,  for  he  ex- 
pected each  instant  to  feel  a  bullet  from  TraN-is's 
gun ;  when  he  finally  grasped  his  own  and  wheeled 
to  face  Travis,  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor  in  a 
comer. 

But  Travis  had  vanished.  In  the  room  was  the 
man  who  had  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  was  lying 
on  his  stomach,  his  face  against  the  boards  of  the 
floor,  his  arms  flung  wide,  his  body  limp.  His  gun 
was  lying  just  beyond  his  reach.  Callahan  knew 
he  would  never  use  it  again. 

In  the  doorway  now  stood  Callahan's  deputy. 
There  was  upon  his  lips  the  cold,  smirking  grin  of 
the  man  who  has  killed  and  who  is  exulting  in  the 
deed. 

"Got  him  plumb  center,  Jim!"  he  said.  "Me  an' 
Ed  was  nosin'  around  here  an'  we  saw  Travis  an* 
this  here  hombre  ride  up.     Ed  's  back  in  the  canon." 

Callahan  was  not  listening.  In  his  eagerness  to 
get   upon   his    feet   he   fell   again.     And   when   he 
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finally  got  up  and  rushed  to  the  north  window  he  saw 
Travis  riding  furiously  northward. 

With  the  deputy  following,  he  ran  outside.  His 
horse  was  in  the  little  corral,  and  his  saddle  and 
bridle  in  the  stable.  As  he  ran  toward  the  corral  to 
get  his  own  horse  he  observed  the  atrocity  which  had 
been  wrought  upon  the  animal  his  deputy  had 
ridden.  The  unfortunate  beast  was  lying  on  its 
side,  groaning. 

Callahan's  lips  whitened;  running  towards  the 
corral,  he  heard  his  deputy  blaspheming.  The 
sheriff  swore  bitterly  to  himself.  He  roped  his 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled  it,  and  rode  to  where  the 
deputy  was  standing  beside  the  injured  animal. 
The  man's  face  was  working  with  passion. 

"The  damned  skunk!"  he  cursed.  "A  man  that 
will  do  that  to  a  boss  to  save  his  own  worthless  hide 
ain't  fit  to  be  fed  to  the  buzzards !"  The  light  in  his 
eyes  was  maniacal.  His  face  was  ghastly.  Calla- 
han had  to  speak  to  him  three  times  before  the 
deputy  heard  him. 

"Listen,  Breen,"  he  said.  "You  ride  with  Ed  un- 
til you  meet  up  with  some  of  the  other  boys.  Then 
have  some  one  hit  the  east  trail  toward  the  Circle 
Dot  after  more  men.  We  're  goin'  to  need  them. 
Travis  knows  I  've  got  the  goods  on  him  and  he  '11 
probably  light  out  for  the  hills.  If  I  miss  him  I  '11 
wait  for  you  and  Ed  in  that  gully  just  this  side  of 
the  Saw-tooth !" 
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Breen  nodded.  When  Callahan  wheeled  his  horse 
and  sent  him  thundering  northward,  Breen  was 
drawing  his  gun.  Callahan  settled  himself  in  the 
saddle  and  thundered  onward,  keeping  his  gaze  upon 
a  moving  dot  in  a  dust  cloud  far  ahead. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE   MAN    WITHOUT   A   CHANCE 

AFTER  Nevins  left  her,  Edna  Pendleton  con- 
tinued to  sit  on  the  crest  of  the  slope  over- 
looking the  valley.  The  surface  of  the  slope  was 
rock,  worn  smooth  by  the  elements,  but  the  slope 
itself  was  green  with  growing  things. 

In  spite  of  the  mist  that  filled  her  eyes,  Edna  could 
see  Nevins  moving  away  from  her.  She  had  de- 
cided she  would  not  look  at  him,  but  she  could  n't 
resist  the  impulse.  And  there  he  was,  walking  un- 
concernedly away,  not  even  looking  back  at  her. 

He  was  as  indifferent  to  her  presence  as  he  might 
have  been  to  a  rock,  or  a  tree,  or  any  other  inanimate 
object.     He  simply  did  n't  care  for  her,  that  was  all. 

She  sat,  gazing  for  a  little  while  toward  the  dark 
passageway  into  which  he  had  disappeared.  By  this 
time,  she  supposed,  he  was  stretched  out  upon  his 
blankets,  wooing  sleep.  Perhaps  he  was  not  asleep, 
but  merely  lying  there  hating  her  as  bitterly  as  she 
hated  him. 

But  he  could  n't  hate  her  as  she  hated  him.     That 
Would  be   impossible!     Moreover,   there   was   con- 
310 
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tempt  in  her  hatred  of  him.  She  had  always  de- 
spised men  who  made  a  pretense  of  trying  to  avoid 
women.  It  had  always  seemed  to  her  that  they 
lacked  the  boldness  necessary  to  make  them  con- 
querors in  other  things. 

And  yet  she  was  aware  that  Nevins  was  liked  and 
respected,  even  feared,  by  other  men.  And  so  he 
must  be  bold  enough  in  other  things,  no  matter  what 
his  attitude  toward  women.  Again  she  was  com- 
pelled to  concede  that  it  was  only  to  her,  individually, 
that  he  betrayed  indifference.  Toward  everybody 
else  he  was  much  like  other  men. 

Observe  how  he  acted  toward  Nellie  Porter! 
Toward  Grace  Rignal !  Why.  when  once  she  had 
seen  him  look  at  Grace  Rignal  she  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  terrible  pang  of  jealousy!  He  liked 
Grace. 

She  sat,  disconsolate,  lonely,  forlorn.  And  like 
all  who  felt  themselves  deserted  by  their  fellows 
upon  the  earth,  her  thoughts  went  to  the  Divine 
Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  men,  with  the  mute  in- 
terrogation : 

"JVhyr 

There  came  no  answer  to  the  question,  of  course. 
There  was  no  response  from  the  silent,  immutable, 
and  somber  mountains  that  rimmed  the  valley,  no 
answer  in  the  dark,  green,  level  land  that  stretched 
away  from  her  feet  into  the  interminable  distance, 
Od  cheering  message  from  the  diamond  points  of  the 
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coldly  glittering  stars  in  the  soft,  velvet  blue  of  the 
sky. 

But  there  was  peace  in  the  valley;  peace  and 
majesty.  To  her  ears  came  no  sound  except  the 
subdued  night  song  of  insects.  The  valley,  basking 
in  the  light  of  the  stars,  was  agleam  with  a  golden 
haze. 

Behind  her  the  tall,  granite  wall  was  clearly  out- 
lined, its  ruggedness  filling  her  with  a  satisfying 
conviction  of  immunity  from  harm.  She  had  felt 
that  strange  assurance  with  her  first  glimpse  of  the 
valley,  and  it  grew  upon  her  now  as  she  sat  there  on 
the  crest  of  the  slope. 

And  despite  her  loneliness,  she  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  the  picture  which  nature  was 
revealing  to  her.  She  was  above  the  land  that  en- 
compassed the  valley.  How  far  above  she  did  not 
know,  but  the  distance  was  great  enough  to  keep 
all  sound  from  the  lower  country  from  reaching  her 
ears. 

Here  was  supreme  isolation.  Below  her,  sur- 
rounding her,  was  the  dun,  dead  desert  with  its  dry, 
featureless  landscape,  its  dust,  its  threat,  its  menace. 
Stretching  before  her,  cradled  in  its  mighty  hills, 
were  life,  virility,  beauty,  safety. 

The  little  river  that  flowed  through  the  center  of 
the  valley  gleamed  like  a  ribbon  of  silver.  Far  out 
it  curved  sinuously  around  the  bases  of  tall  cathedral 
spires  of  granite  which  were  polished  like  marble. 
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Here  and  there,  looming  in  the  star  haze  Hke  ancient 
battlements,  rose  bastioned  tower  and  minaret. 

Not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  where  she  sat  was 
a  low,  fiat  mesa,  its  straight  walls  perpendicular,  in- 
accessible. The  walls,  of  red  scoria,  seemed  to  glow 
and  burn  with  a  smoldering  fire.  Beyond,  all 
around,  rose  the  bare,  silent  peaks  of  the  mountains. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  the  Swede,  Svenson,  had 
loved  this  place.  He  must  have  loved  it  to  have 
lived  here  so  long.  Nor  did  she  wonder  that  the 
men  of  the  section  of  country  surrounding  the  valley 
were  ignorant  of  its  existence.  No  one,  looking  at 
the  twin  ranges  of  mountains  from  the  level  country 
outside,  would  suspect  that  l^etween  the  mountains 
was  a  garden  spot  that  the  gods,  in  a  whimsical  mo- 
ment, must  have  created. 

She  had  long  since  decided  that  the  floor  of  the 
valley  was  far  below  the  level  of  the  outside  land 
surrounding  it,  and  she  felt  that  no  matter  what  the 
season,  the  temperature  in  the  valley  would  be  higher 
than  that  which  prevailed  outside  of  it. 

Svenson  must  have  discovered  that,  or  he  would 
not  have  selected  the  cave  as  his  abiding-place.  It 
would  be  cool  there  in  summer;  the  winter  winds 
could  not  search  him  out. 

Often  at  night,  when  Nevins  was  asleep.  Edna  had 
stolen  out  to  where  she  was  now  sitting,  to  gaze  at 
the  valley.  Somehow,  she  could  never  look  at  it 
long  enough,  nor  often  enough.     But  to-night,  pos- 
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sibly  because  she  was  seeing  it  in  a  different  mood, 
it  seemed  more  solemn  to  her,  and  more  beautiful. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  perceived  one 
thing  that  she  had  not  formerly  noticed.  It  was 
that  looking  north,  south,  east  or  west  she  could  see 
nothing  around  her  except  sky.  There  was  no 
distant  horizon  to  fade  and  grow  indistinguishable 
before  her  eyes.  No  remote  haze  dulled  her  vision 
of  the  far  sky-line.  Xo  intervening  excrescences 
of  land  obstructed  her  view.  The  sky,  like  a  huge 
bowl,  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains surrounding  the  valley. 

To-night,  as  upon  other  nights,  the  stars  were 
visible.  Yet  upon  other  nights  they  had  not 
seemed  so  numerous  or  so  brilliant.  They  were  like 
jewels  indiscriminately  flung  against  a  background 
of  glowing  blue  velvet.  They  hung  over  her  in 
patches  and  in  clusters.  In  many  spots  they  ap- 
peared as  thick  as  sands  upon  an  ocean  beach. 

They  flashed  and  flickered  in  companies,  regi- 
ments, battalions.  They  glowed  down  upon  her  with 
a  brilliancy  that  dazzled  her,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  they  were  close,  very  close,  to  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains  surrounding  her. 

She  sat  enrapt,  her  disappointment  in  Nevins  for- 
gotten. She  felt  she  would  like  to  stay  in  this 
valley  forever.  Never  in  her  life  had  the  stars  been 
so  close  or  so  completely  a  part  of  the  great,  cosmic 
scheme  of  things.     Always,  when  in  previous  times 
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she  had  watched  the  stars,  they  appeared  to  be  re- 
mote, aloof,  watching  her  with  a  sort  of  strange  de- 
tachment. 

The  stars  above  the  valley,  however,  seemed  to 
belong.  It  was  their  pleasure  to  spread  the  effulgent 
haze  of  peace  and  promise,  to  diffuse  beauty  over  the 
arid  desert,  to  light  the  night  traveler  on  his  way. 
God's  candles!  Glittering  the  mystery  of  life,  al- 
though concealing  it.      Promising,  promising  ! 

"How  beautiful!"  she  whisi)ered,  aloud.  "The 
stars  and  the  valley.     The  valley  of  the  stars!" 

She  heard  a  step  behind  her  and  turned  to  see 
Nevins  standing  near.  He  had  evidently  been 
watching  her  for  some  time,  for  he  was  standing 
with  his  feet  spread  slightly,  and  his  arms  were 
folded  over  his  chest,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
holding  his  chin. 

"The  valley  of  the  stars,  eh?"  he  said,  his  voice 
strangely  vibrant.  "Well,  that  thought  has  struck 
me,  but  never  in  quite  that  form.  I  've  sensed  the 
beauty  of  the  valley,  but  I  was  never  able  to  express 
what  I  felt.  It 's  just  what  you  have  called  it. 
When  the  stars  are  out  they  are  the  only  things  to 
be  seen.     There  are  millions  of  them." 

"Have  you  noticed  how  close  they  seem?"  she 
asked. 

He  smiled. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "It 's  the  atmosphere,  I 
reckon.     An'    maybe    the    mountains.     An'    we  're 
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lookin'  up,  just  as  though  we  were  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bowl." 

To  her  astonishment  he  came  and  sat  beside  her. 
Peering  closely  at  him  as  he  gazed  out  into  the 
valley,  she  observed  that  his  cheeks  were  flushed. 
He  turned  while  she  was  looking  at  him  and  she 
drew  her  breath  sharply,  holding  it  for  an  instant, 
amazed  at  what  she  saw  in  his  eyes. 

They  were  aglow  with  an  emotion  she  had  not 
seen  in  them  before.  Understanding,  sympathy — 
something  else,  which  brought  color  into  her  own 
cheeks,  shone  there.  She  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  the  cave  when  he  had  left  her.  For 
more  than  an  hour  while  she  had  been  sitting  there, 
gazing  at  the  stars,  he  had  stood  at  a  little  distance 
back  in  the  passageway,  watching  her,  studying  her. 

He  had  seen  that  her  attitude  had  been  that  which 
mutely  expressed  humility  of  spirit.  Her  shoulders 
had  unconsciously  drooped,  as  if  bowed  by  a  sudden 
sadness  or  a  realization  of  the  futility  of  life.  He 
did  not  know  which.  But  something  in  the  way  she 
had  sat  there  had  strangely  affected  him. 

He  saw  her,  not  as  the  arrogant  and  sophisticated 
woman  who  had  coldly  stared  at  him  when  he  had 
stood  on  the  station  platform  at  Deming;  there  was 
about  her  none  of  the  cold  impudence  which  had 
formerly  distinguished  her,  and  which  had  repulsed 
him.  He  saw  her  now  with  the  veneer  gone,  and 
the  shrinking,  doubting,  wistful  femininity  of  her, 
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exposed  by  her  contact  with  the  primitive  and  virgin 
beauty  of  the  valley,  was  visible  to  him. 

It  was  not  the  Edna  Pendleton  of  Deming  he 
now  saw.  Sitting  beside  him  was  a  woman ;  a 
woman  with  capacity  for  feeling ;  a  woman  of  glori- 
ous vision,  tender,  self-sacrificing. 

He  knew,  now,  that  he  had  merely  been  waiting 
for  her  to  reveal  her  true  self.  He  was  aware  that 
he  had  loved  her  from  the  first,  and  that  he  had  been 
fighting  against  the  spell  of  her  merely  because  her 
arrogance  had  aroused  his  hostility. 

And  all  along  he  had  known  the  arrogance  was 
artificial,  that  she  had  adopted  it  through  close  asso- 
ciation with  women  of  her  kind  who  clothed  them- 
selves with  it  from  a  fallacious  idea  of  what  consti- 
tuted dignity. 

"Yes!"  she  exclaimed.  "But  you  are  slandering 
it  by  comparing  it  with  a  bowl.  It  is  Paradise  hol- 
lowed by  God's  hand  in  the  desert!" 

"A  celestial  garden  inhabited  by — "  He  paused 
and  looked  at  her  and  her  color  heightened  at  the 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes!"  she  said.  "Please  finish.  Inhabited 
by  whom?" 

"By  Adam  and  Eve,"  he  said  slowly,  gravely. 

She  averted  her  gaze  and  looked  up  at  the  stars. 
She  perceived  that  their  solemnity  was  gone,  that 
they  were  no  longer  mute.  Indisputably,  at  this 
minute  they  smiled  at  her!     And  they  were  paling. 
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It  was  as  if,  having  brought  a  much-longed-for 
mood  into  a  man's  heart,  they  were  fading  away, 
satisfied,  signahng  a  benediction. 

But  now,  as  the  moon  struck  a  glowing  rim  over 
the  eastern  mountains,  the  woman  in  Edna  refused 
to  permit  so  bold  an  attack.  She  had  n't  known  him 
long — merely  since  she  had  been  near  him  during 
the  period  of  his  convalescence.  He  had  been  a 
stranger  to  her  before  that ! 

And  he  must  start  as  any  stranger  should  start — 
diffidently,  not  sure  of  his  ground — permitting  her 
to  draw  him  out  in  her  own  way.  None  but  the 
stars  knew  how  glad  she  was  to  have  him  look  into 
her  eyes  the  way  he  had  looked  an  instant  before. 
She  trembled,  fearing  that  it  was  all  a  dream  and 
that  presently  it  would  vanish,  valley,  stars  and  all, 
and  that  she  would  awake  to  find  herself  sitting  on 
the  ledge  alone,  with  Nevins  sleeping  in  the  cave,  still 
indifferent. 

But  her  trembling  ceased  and  she  grew  very  calm 
as  he  came  and  stood  for  an  instant  beside  her, 
saying  nothing,  but  looking  down  at  her.  She 
could  feel  his  gaze  upon  her.  And  when  he  sat 
down  beside  her  on  the  ledge  her  thoughts  grew 
solemn.  For  all  at  once  she  knew  that  she  had  never 
hated  him,  she  knew  that  there  was  tragedy — the 
tragedy  of  doubt — in  the  love  of  a  woman  for  a 
man. 

For   an    instant    both    were    silent.     And    when 
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Nevins  spoke  she  was  amazed  at  the  deep  tenderness 
of  his  voice. 

"Edna,"  he  said,  "when  you  told  me  to-day  that 
you  had  stayed  here  with  me  because  you  feared 
Travis  would  catch  you,  you  were  stretching  the 
truth  a  little,  weren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  almost  whispering. 

"You  stayed  here  because  you  thought  I  needed 
you.  You  stayed  to  help  me.  Don't  you  think  I 
knew  that?" 

"You  didn't  say  as  much!"  She  would  not  look 
at  him,  but  kept  her  gaze  on  the  stars. 

He  laughed  softly, 

"That  was  because  I  thought  you  were  too  proud 
to  accept  thanks  for  such  service." 

"But  you  are  thanking  me  now,"  she  said. 

"No;  just  mentioning  it.  Any  thanks  I  could 
give  you  would  n't  be  enough.  I  reckon  I  owe  you 
my  life.  And  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  that 
you  stayed  with  me  because  of  any  affection  you  felt 
for  me.  You  are  a  different  girl  than  you  were 
when  I  first  saw  you.  at  Deming.  That  girl 
would  n't  have  stayed  to  help  me." 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asked.  "How  can  you 
be  so  sure?" 

"In  the  first  place,  you  hated  me." 

"I  didn't!"  she  denied,  positively.  She  looked 
straight  at  him  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  reproach. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  I  'm  seein'  things  dif- 
ferent myself.  Lookin'  back,  I  can  understand 
about  how  you  felt.  But  none  of  us  do  the  things 
we  set  out  to  do,  for  that  would  make  everything  too 
cut  an'  dried.  Some  devil's  notion  put  the  idea  of 
deceivin'  you  into  my  head.  I  did  n't  want  to  do  it, 
but  somethin'  kept  urgin'  me,  an'  I  was  box-head 
enough  to  keep  it  up.  But  I  was  n't  meanin'  to  devil 
you.  I  reckon  maybe  I  did  it  just  to  be  contrary. 
For  I  started  in  to  lovin'  you  with  the  first  look.  It 
was  the  first  time  it  ever  happened  to  me,  an*  I 
did  n't  want  to  think  I  was  admittin'  it." 

"Would  that  have  been  so  terrible?"  she  asked. 

"Terrible!"  He  sat  very  still,  looking  straight 
ahead.  "Not  terrible,"  he  went  on.  "Just  foolish. 
For  I  knew  then,  just  as  I  know  now,  that  I  had  no 
chance." 

"No,"  she  said,  trying  to  keep  the  quaver  out  of 
her  voice,  trying  her  best  to  make  it  sound  gently 
sarcastic,  and  realizing  that  she  was  failing,  that  the 
joy  and  exaltation  which  had  seized  her  was  so  deep 
that  it  must  have  betrayed  her  had  he  been  in  the 
mood  to  listen  intently.  But  it  seemed  he  was  not 
listening  very  attentively;  he  was  still  gazing  out 
into  the  valley,  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

"No,"  she  repeated.  "You  have  no  chance.  I — 
I  dislike  you.  Your  treatment  of  me  has  been 
abominable.  I  have  been  rude  to  you.  From  the 
very  first.     I — I  think  I  hate  you. 
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"And  because  of  all  those  things  I  stayed  here 
with  you.  I  did  what  I  could  for  you  when  you 
were  not  able  to  help  yourself.  I — I  even  butchered 
a  sheep  so  that  you  might  have  the  remedy  you 
sought,  but  which  you  were  not  able  to  obtain. 

"And  then  after  that,  because  I  hated  you  so 
greatly,  I  stayed  by  your  side,  night  after  night,  day 
after  day,  nursing  you,  so — so — that  you  could  say 
to  me  the — things — you  have  said.  And  I  did  it 
all  because — because  I  thought  you  had  no  chance!" 

He  was  looking  at  her  now,  and  she  returned  his 
gaze,  although  she  knew  her  eyes  were  brimming. 
And  then  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  her  head  was 
against  his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

"if  anything  goes  wrong " 

NEVINS  was  not  in  the  cave  when  Edna  awak- 
ened the  next  morning,  and  from  her  bunk 
on  the  ledge  she  saw  a  small  fire  blazing  in  the  rock 
recess  which  Svensen  had  built.  The  aroma  of 
steaming  coffee  reached  her. 

She  had  not  taken  her  clothes  off  since  she  had  oc- 
cupied the  cave,  and  so  she  descended  the  ladder, 
washed  her  face  and  hands  and  combed  her  hair  by 
running  her  fingers  through  it  until,  she  felt,  it  was 
as  free  from  snarls  as  she  could  get  it.  She  was 
coiling  it  into  mysterious  loops,  and  patting  it  and 
sticking  hairpins  into  it  when  Nevins  came  through 
the  passageway. 

He  halted  at  the  gateway  and  smiled  at  her.  She 
moved  toward  him,  blushing. 

Later,  after  they  had  breakfast,  they  went  down 
into  the  valley  and  looked  after  the  horses.  The 
saddles  were  in  the  cave,  where  Edna  had  carried 
them  days  before,  when  she  found  they  would  not 
be  needed  for  some  time. 

They  spent  several  hours  in  the  valley,  walking 
arm  in  arm  through  the  tall  grass  near  the  stream  of 
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water,  and  when  at  last  they  returned  to  the  level 
near  the  cave,  Nevins  placed  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  looked  down  at  her. 

"I  am  well  again,"  he  said.  "I  am  goin'  out.  I 
hope  to  find  Travis.  But  first  I  am  goin'  to  the 
Circle  Dot  to  get  the  boys  of  the  outfit.  There  are 
twenty-six  of  them,  and  they  are  all  loyal  to  me. 
Travis  would  need  a  hundred  men,  instead  of  the 
fifty  he  boasts  about,  to  stop  them  if  they  thought  I 
needed  them. 

"We  will  ride  back  here  to  take  you  away.  I 
won't  risk  letting  you  go  with  me  right  now,  because 
it 's  pretty  near  certain  that  Travis  will  have  a 
bunch  of  his  men  watching  all  the  trails.  He  must 
know  that  you  have  n't  gone  very  far.  You  will 
be  safe  here  until  I  get  back,  which  won't  be  more 
than  three  or  four  hours — if  I  find  the  boys  at  the 
ranch." 

"You  are  going  to  give  yourself  up  to  Callahan?" 
she  asked  steadily,  although  her  face  was  pale  and 
her  eyes  wistful. 

"After  I  find  Travis,"  he  said.  "You  wouldn't 
be  safe  with  him  alive." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "why  are  there  men  like  Travis?" 

"Well,"  he  answered  gravely,  "there  are."  He 
drew  her  to  him,  stroked  her  hair. 

"You  are  not  afraid  to  stay  here?"  he  asked. 
"You  've  been  mighty  brave." 

"No,"  she  said  abstractedly,  for  she  was  thinking 
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of  the  danger  he  intended  to  face,  and  not  of  her 
own.  "No,"  she  repeated,  clinging  to  him,  "but 
you — you  will  be  careful,  won't  you?  For  if  you 
don't  come  back  to  me  I — I  shall  not  want  to  live 
any  more !" 

He  smiled  with  grave  reassurance. 

"You  don't  want  to  get  to  havin'  thoughts  like 
that,"  he  said.  "I  '11  come  back  because  you  are 
wantin'  me  to." 

She  smiled  brightly  at  his  calmly  confident  man- 
ner, although  the  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  eyes  be- 
trayed the  worry  that  haunted  her.  And  before  she 
would  let  him  go — after  he  had  saddled  and  bridled 
his  horse  and  the  animal  stood  on  the  little  level, 
waiting — she  made  him  climb  with  her  to  the  cleft 
in  the  towering  south  wall  above  the  level.  And 
there,  standing  close  together,  with  the  brush  screen- 
ing them,  they  saw  a  number  of  horsemen  on  the 
vast  level  outside. 

At  first  she  had  seen  nothing  to  disturb  her.  It 
was  not  until  she  looked  at  Nevins  and  observed  that 
his  lips  were  in  straight  lines,  that  she  again  scru- 
tinized the  level  below,  to  exclaim  sharply. 

To  the  southward,  and  apparently  not  more  than 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  was  a  group  of  horsemen. 
They  were  riding  straight  toward  this  place.  There 
were  perhaps  thirty  of  the  riders.  Edna  was  certain 
they  had  seen  Nevins  and  herself,  and  she  crouched 
back  against  the  ragged  wall,  trembling. 
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"No,"  assured  Nevins,  "they  don't  see  us.  They 
are  headin'  this  way  to  intercept  the  two  riders  who 
are  racin'  in  this  direction  from  that  timber. 
That 's  where  the  Rignal  place  is.  Somethin'  must 
have  happened  there.  There  's  been  trouble.  That 
rider  away  off  there  is  chasin'  the  one  who  is 
headin'  for  that  bunch  which  is  racin'  to  meet  him!" 

Xevins  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  peered 
long  at  the  two  horsemen  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  timber  he  had  mentioned.  Alter- 
nately watching  Nevins  and  the  horsemen,  Edna  saw 
his  eyes  gleam  with  recognition. 

"That  man  chasin'  the  other  is  Callahan,"  he  an- 
nounced confidently.  "It  's  Callahan's  horse.  A 
big  black,  with  a  patch  of  white  on  his  right  hip. 
There  ain't  another  horse  like  it  in  the  country.  The 
first  man  is  Travis.  I  'd  know  that  rangy  brown 
horse  anywhere. 

"What  would  Callahan  be  after  Travis  for?" 
he  queried,  as  though  speaking  to  himself.  "He 
would  n't  know  about  what  Travis  has  done,  unless 
some  of  that  war  party  got  back  an'  the  soldiers 
questioned  them.  An'  even  then  it  would  be  the 
soldiers,  an'  not  Callahan,  that  would  come  after 
Travis. 

"But  Callahan  ain't  goin'  to  catch  Travis  right 
now !"  he  declared.  "That  's  certain.  Travis  is 
reachin'  his  gang.  It 's  his  gang  because  they  're 
beginnin'  to  open  up  on  Callahan  with  their  rifles!" 
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"Shucks!     They've  got  him!" 

At  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  Callahan  had  slid 
off  his  horse  immediately  following  a  series  of  rifle 
reports  that  faintly  reached  the  ears  of  the  two 
watchers.  They  saw  white  whisps  of  smoke  float- 
ing lazily  upward  from  the  group  of  riders  with 
which  Travis  and  his  horse  had  merged.  The  group 
had  halted. 

But  almost  instantly,  from  a  spot  near  where  Cal- 
lahan had  slipped  from  his  horse,  there  came  a  white 
puff  of  smoke  accompanied  by  a  faint  detonation, 
and  one  of  the  riders  in  the  group  into  which  Travis 
had  vanished,  threw  up  his  arms  and  plunged  out 
of  the  saddle. 

"Callahan  is  needin'  help,"  Nevins  said.  'T  'm 
goin'  down  there!" 

He  quickly  drew  her  into  his  arms,  kissed  her, 
released  her.  He  was  gone  before  she  could  offer  a 
breath  of  objection.     From  the  level  he  hailed  her. 

"You  stay  right  there !"  he  advised.  "H  anything 
goes  wrong,  you  wait  until  Travis's  bunch  has 
cleared  out  and  try  to  reach  the  Circle  Dot !" 

He  waved  to  her,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  raced 
his  horse  across  the  little  level  to  a  narrow  draw 
that  led  downward  along  the  precipitous  trail. 

White-lipped,  concern  for  Nevins's  safety  glow- 
ing in  her  eyes,  she  watched  him  as  long  as  she 
could  see  him.     And  then  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
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gether  and  stood  rigid,  watching  the  plains  below. 
Somehow,  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  had  been  a 
prophecy  of  evil  in  his  words:  "If  anything  goes 
wrong — " 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  death 

EDNA  knew  she  could  not  see  Xevins  during  his 
descent  to  the  plains,  although  after  she  had 
glanced  at  the  horsemen  grouped  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  when  Travis  had  joined  them,  and 
had  seen  that  the)'  had  not  moved,  she  could  not 
resist  trying  to  get  another  look  at  Nevins. 

But  she  did  not  see  him. 

She  scanned  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  Callahan  had  slipped  ofi.  his  horse,  and 
she  could  see  nothing  of  the  sheriff,  either.  It  ap- 
peared to  her  that  he  must  have  been  injured,  for 
no  more  shots  came  from  the  place  where  he  had 
fallen. 

But  as  she  watched,  the  group  of  horsemen  split 
up.  They  scurried  like  frightened  rabbits  in  two  or 
three  directions,  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them. 
Looking  down  upon  them,  she  could  see  that  they 
were  seeking  depressions  which  would  conceal  them 
from  the  eyes  of  Callahan. 

She  saw  a  dozen  of  them  go  down  into  a  gully- 
She  was  certain  of  that  because  she  observed  that 
some  of  the  horses  slid  on  their  haunches  with  a 
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stream  of  dust  following  them.  Others  were  halt- 
ing behind  low  hills.  A  few  forced  their  horses  to 
lie  down  in  shallow  depressions,  while  they  them- 
selves stretched  out  on  their  stomachs  beside  them. 

In  the  confused  scattering  of  the  riders  Edna  had 
lost  sight  of  the  big  brown  horse  which  Xevins  had 
said  belonged  to  Travis.  Most  anxiously  she  looked 
at  ever}'  horse  in  sight,  but  she  could  not  distinguish 
the  animal. 

From  her  elevation  she  could  clearly  discern  the 
formation  of  the  land  below  her.  It  was  like  a 
giant  map  studded  with  trees,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  ranges  of  small  hills,  darkened  with  gullies, 
gashed  with  gorges  and  splotched  with  green-brown 
weeds  and  grass. 

Xear  where  the  group  of  horsemen  had  halted 
after  Travis  had  joined  them,  was  a  gorge  fringed 
with  small  trees.  It  was  shallow  out  that  way, 
widening  and  deepening  gradually  toward  the  bases 
of  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  wall  upon 
which  Edna  stood.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  out  from  the  base  of  the  wall  it  inter- 
sected another,  and  deeper,  gorge,  which,  Edna  was 
convinced,  was  the  one  in  which  she  had  been  riding 
when  Naylor  had  roped  her. 

For  a  time  Edna  observed  no  movement  on  the 
part  of  Travis's  men.  They  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  Callahan  to  show  himself,  for  she  could  see  that 
they  were  all  facing  the  point  from  which  the  sheriff 
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had  sent  the  bullet  which  had  killed  one  of  their 
number. 

But  Callahan  did  not  reveal  himself.  Even  Edna, 
from  her  point  of  vantage,  could  not  discover  his 
w^hereabouts.  She  feared  he  was  wounded.  She 
sympathized  with  the  sheriff,  even  though  she  was 
indignant  over  his  sending  Logan  to  arrest  Nevins. 
She  hoped  Callahan  would  outwit  them,  although 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  trouble  which  had  sent 
him  against  them. 

But  now,  scanning  the  plains  as  far  as  her  vision 
would  permit,  she  was  attracted  by  a  dust-cloud 
slowly  traveling  toward  her  from  the  direction  of 
the  timber  which  surrounded  the  Rignal  cabin.  She 
followed  the  progress  of  the  dust-cloud  until  she  saw 
it  reach  the  spot  where  Callahan  had  disappeared. 
And  when  it  had  come  that  near  she  saw  that  in  the 
cloud  were  two  men,  riding  one  horse. 

She  saw  the  horse  come  to  a  sliding  halt,  as  if 
some  one  had  suddenly  commanded  it  to  halt.  And 
the  animal  had  hardly  become  motionless  when  the 
two  riders  slid  from  its  back,  so  quickly  that  they 
appeared  to  fall.  But  she  could  just  see  them  worm- 
ing their  way  on  their  stomachs  away  from  the 
horse,  and  so  she  suspected  that  Callahan  was  still 
alive,  and  that  he  had  called  to  the  men,  warning 
them  of  the  presence  of  Travis's  adherents. 

Edna  drew  a  breath  of  relief.     Callahan  was  not 
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alone,  anyway.  The  odds  against  him  were  not  so 
great.     She  felt  like  clapping  her  hands  with  joy. 

And  then,  far  away,  eastward,  she  saw  another 
dust-cloud.  This  cloud  was  a  huge  one,  and  its 
enormous  size  indicated  the  presence  in  it  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horsemen. 

She  watched  the  cloud  for  a  while,  observing  that 
it  was  traveling  in  a  section  of  low  country,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  readily  seen  by  Travis's  men,  con- 
cealed in  their  gullies,  gorges,  and  depressions. 

She  had  a  wild  hope  that  the  riders  in  the  dust- 
cloud  were  Circle  Dot  men  who  by  some  mag^c 
means  had  learned  of  her  predicament  and  were 
coming  to  help  her.  And  when  she  considered  that 
she  had  been  absent  from  the  Circle  Dot  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  and  that  by  now  Grace  Rignal  must  be 
desperately  trying  to  find  her,  she  felt  she  had  some 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest  her  hope. 

Far  away  southward  she  now  observed  three 
other  dust-clouds.  They,  too.  were  headed  toward 
her,  and  at  first  she  thought  they  were  merely 
miniature  whirlwinds  such  as  she  had  seen  lazily 
traveling  through  the  country.  But  as  they  came 
closer  she  perceived  that  they,  too,  were  caused  by 
horsemen,  traveling  rapidly. 

Whatever  elements — good  or  bad — the  dust-clouds 
concealed,  they  were  all  moving  toward  her,  con- 
verging upon  a  point   almost   directly  below   her. 
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And  because  of  the  presence  of  Callahan  she  felt 
that  at  least  some  of  the  approaching  riders  must  be 
his  friends. 

She  was  now  assailed  with  a  queer  feeling  of 
omniscience.  From  her  lofty  retreat  she  could  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  all  the  riders  on  the  plain 
below  her,  though  she  knew  that  some  of  them  at 
least  could  not  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  oth- 
ers near  them.  She  could  be  almost  certain  that 
Travis's  men,  concealed  from  Callahan  and  the 
riders  in  the  dust-clouds,  could  not  know  of  the 
steady  and  rapid  approach  of  the  others.  Her  only 
concern,  her  really  vital  concern,  was  for  the  safety 
of  Nevins. 

And  after  a  while,  with  the  horsemen  approaching 
from  the  east  still  a  considerable  distance  away,  she 
saw  directly  beneath  her  a  horseman  riding  rapidly 
through  a  deep  gorge.  The  gorge  was  the  one  in 
which  Naylor  had  captured  her.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  smaller  gorge  which  ran  past  the  spot  where 
some  of  Travis's  men  were  concealed. 

The  horseman  was  Nevins. 

Breathlessly  she  followed  his  movements.  She 
observed  that  he  halted  where  the  small  gorge  inter- 
sected the  large  one,  and  paused,  as  though  debating 
which  way  to  go.  She  wanted  to  shout  at  him,  to 
warn  him  away  from  the  smaller  gorge,  but  she 
knew  that  her  voice  would  not  carry  to  him.  And 
so  she  stood  motionless,  tense,  waiting. 
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When  she  saw  Nevins  ride  on  again,  following  the 
big  gorge,  she  drew  her  breath  regularly.  She  knew 
he  would  seek  Callahan,  and  she  followed  his  prog- 
ress through  the  gorge  and  saw  him  at  last  reach 
the  place  where  the  sheriff  had  dismounted  from  his 
horse  and  where,  later,  he  had  been  joined  by  the 
two  other  men. 

For  a  while  nothing  happened.  The  three  dust- 
clouds  which  had  been  approaching  from  the  south 
presently  disclosed  horsemen.  These  headed  for  the 
spot  where  the  sheriff  and  his  friends  had  concealed 
themselves.  They  and  their  horses  vanished.  Edna 
was  convinced  that  they  had  sunk  into  a  gully. 

And  now,  except  for  the  big  body  of  men  ap- 
proaching from  the  east,  there  was  no  movement  on 
the  plains  below.  Such  of  Travis's  men  that  she 
could  still  see  were  lying  motionless  in  their  coverts, 
waiting.  Callahan,  Nevins,  and  the  others  were 
not  visible.  The  group  of  riders  from  the  east 
came  onward  steadily.  They  were  now  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  gorge  which  concealed 
most  of  Travis's  men. 

The  country  below  Edna  was  so  calm  and  peace- 
ful that  despite  her  knowledge  of  the  sinister 
preparations  of  the  men  of  the  various  factions,  she 
was  almost  convinced  that  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  to  her  that  the  slumberous, 
smiling  land  lying  there  so  serenely  could  be  in- 
habited by  men  who  were  eager  to  kill  one  another. 
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For  a  time  she  stood  in  the  cleft  of  the  wall, 
trembling  with  dread.  And  when  the  horsemen 
from  the  east  clattered  to  the  crest  of  the  slope  that 
led  to  the  level  upon  which  Travis's  men  were  wait- 
ing, and  halted,  she  forgot  to  breathe. 

There  was  an  instant  of  dull,  dead  silence,  during 
which  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  men  below  her  were 
images  of  dreams.  The  silence  was  so  profound 
that  her  ears  ached  with  it.  And  then,  from  some 
brush  that  fringed  the  eastern  slope  of  the  small 
gorge,  there  appeared  a  fleecy  puff  of  smoke  at  the 
end  of  a  slender  lance  of  fire. 

A  faint  report  reached  her  ears  and  she  saw  one 
of  the  riders  from  the  east  pitch  out  of  the  saddle. 

Again  there  was  a  scurrying  of  horses.  A  pall 
of  dust  obscured  them  for  a  time.  And  when  the 
dust  settled  she  could  see  neither  men  nor  horses. 
But  from  dozens  of  places  appeared  fleecy  puffs  of 
smoke  and  thin  lances  of  fire.  A  faint  popping, 
as  of  miniature  firecrackers  being  exploded  inter 
mittently,  floated  upward  to  her  ears. 

At  first  the  smoke-puffs  came  from  positions 
which  she  had  no  trouble  in  defining  as  marking  the 
strategic  spots  which  Travis's  men,  and  the  riders 
from  the  east,  and  Callahan  and  his  friends,  had 
chosen.  But  after  a  while  the  men  slowly  shifted 
their  positions.  The  lines  of  battle  appeared  to 
lengthen  and  broaden  until  the  entire  vast  level  be- 
low her  was  filled  with  little  puffs  of  smoke. 
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She  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Nevins  and  Callahan.  There  came  a  time  when  the 
whole  expanse  of  level  was  obscured  from  her  view 
by  a  thick,  heavy  cloud  of  white  smoke  which  floated 
sluggishly  to  the  whims  of  a  desultory  breeze,  and 
which  finally  brought  to  her  nostrils  the  acrid  odor 
of  burned  powder.  But  through  the  smoke  she 
could  still  see  slender  streaks  of  fire  darting  here 
and  there  like  fiery  serpents. 

Faintly  to  her  ears  came  yells  of  pain,  shouts, 
curses.  Through  the  smoke  she  could  see  plunging 
horses  and  running  men.  There  were  no  fire-lances 
from  the  position  that  Callahan  and  Nevins  had 
taken,  and  she  concluded  that  they  had  come  for- 
ward, toward  the  center  of  the  melee. 

One  thing  she  knew.  It  was  that  the  eastern 
riders  were  Circle  Dot  men.  For  just  as  they  had 
halted,  and  before  she  had  seen  the  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  edge  of  the  smaller  gorge,  she  had  recog- 
nized Ben  Gadd.  She  would  have  known  him  at 
even  a  greater  distance. 

Once  or  twice  during  a  lull  in  the  firing  the  smoke 
lifted  and  thinned,  and  through  breaches  and  rifts 
she  could  see  the  bodies  of  men  lying  on  the  level. 

An  hour  passed.  The  firing  grew  spasmodic. 
There  would  come  a  period  during  which  there 
would  be  no  sound  from  below.  Then  would  fol- 
low a  series  of  reports.  And  then  silence  again. 
Half  a  dozen  times  during  periods  of  silence  a  faint 
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but  vicious  report  would  reach  her.  Sometimes  si- 
lence would  immediately  follow.  Often  the  single 
report  would  precede  half  a  dozen  which  seemed  to 
answer  the  first. 

Once,  out  beyond  the  cloud  of  smoke  she  saw  a 
rider  thundering  away,  evidently  intent  upon  escap- 
ing. He  was  crouched  low  in  the  saddle  and  was 
furiously  plying  a  quirt.  He  got  quite  a  little  dis- 
tance out  into  the  clear  atmosphere,  and  she  was 
watching  him  intently,  trying  to  identify  him,  when 
she  observed  a  little  puff  of  dust  rise  from  his  back, 
between  the  shoulders. 

The  rider  straightened,  threw  up  his  arms,  and 
pitched  sidewise  out  of  the  saddle  into  a  barren 
stretch.  He  lay  there,  his  arms  outflung,  motion- 
less, while  the  horse  raced  onward  wildly,  reins  and 
stirrups  flapping. 

After  a  while  there  came  another  lull;  long,  this 
time.  The  smoke  disintegrated  and  floated  east- 
ward in  long,  trailing  wisps.  The  air  grew  clearer. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  the  battle  must  be  over,  and 
she  twined  her  fingers  nervously  together  and  prayed 
aloud  that  Callahan  and  the  Circle  Dot  men  might 
win  and  that  Kevins  would  be  spared. 

The  tension  upon  her  nerves  had  grown  so  great 
that  during  the  interval  in  which  she  could  clearly 
see  the  level  upon  which  the  fighting  had  been  done, 
she  felt  that  ages  were  passing  while  she  watched. 
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And  then  she  saw  the  level  writhe  with  life  again. 
Below  her  chaos  reigned.  Men  and  horses  leaped 
back  and  forth  in  a  confused  mass.  Smoke  again 
filled  the  air.  Explosions,  louder  this  time,  told 
her  that  the  men  were  using  revolvers. 

She  felt  that  this  was  the  last  phase  of  the  fight. 
The  combatants  had  come  to  close  quarters,  and  one 
side  or  the  other  must  win  quickly.  In  her  excite- 
ment she  got  to  her  knees  in  the  cleft,  and  at  the 
risk  of  falling  leaned  far  out  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  fighting. 

And  then  out  of  the  mass  of  plunging  horses  went 
a  rider.  Two,  three,  four.  They  fled  southward, 
riding  as  had  ridden  the  other  man  who  had  been 
shot  when  he  had  tried  to  escape,  low  in  their  saddles, 
plying  their  quirts  frenziedly. 

One  by  one  they  were  sent  from  their  saddles  by 
bullets  that  followed  them  from  the  fighting  mass 
on  the  level.  Others  followed.  Two  or  three  es- 
caped. She  watched  them  reach  a  far  ridge,  go  over 
it,  vanish. 

It  was  not  long  then  until  quiet  again  reigned. 
Straining  her  eyes  toward  the  level,  she  could  see 
men  standing  down  there,  motionless.  Riderless 
horses  were  galloping  about.  But  the  fighting  was 
over. 

For  a  few  minutes,  doing  her  best  to  restrain  the 
terrible  impatience  that  now  assailed  her,  she  stood 
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watching.  But  she  could  not  recognize  any  of  the 
men,  and  so  she  cHmbed  down  the  cleft  in  the  wall 
and  went  into  the  cave  to  wait  for  Nevins. 

She  had  been  in  the  cave  only  a  few  minutes  when 
she  found  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  the  un- 
certainty. She  felt  she  must  descend  to  the  level, 
must  make  an  effort  to  discover  what  had  happened 
to  Nevins. 

So  she  ran  down  into  the  valley  and  caught  her 
horse,  leading  him  by  the  hackamore  to  the  upper 
level  upon  which  she  had  sat  the  night  before  watch- 
ing the  stars. 

She  tied  the  animal  to  a  rock  while  she  went  into 
the  cave  and  got  her  saddle.  Then  with  shaking 
hands  and  quaking  heart  she  stood,  trying  to  com- 
pose herself  long  enough  to  force  her  trembling 
hands  to  place  saddle  and  bridle  on.  She  finally  got 
them  in  place  and  was  just  reaching  for  a  stirrup 
when  she  heard  the  beating  of  hoofs  in  the  little 
draw  through  which  Nevins  had  gone. 

She  turned,  standing  beside  the  horse,  and  waited 
for  him  to  appear. 

But  it  was  not  Nevins  who  came  up  the  draw. 
Judge  Travis,  riding  the  big  brown  horse  which  he 
had  been  riding  when  Callahan  was  pursuing  him, 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  draw. 

And  Travis,  his  face  flaming  with  rage,  his  eyes 
glowing  with  a  lust  to  kill,  reached  for  the  gun  at 
his  hip ! 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE    PENALTY 

PALSIED  with  fear  over  the  terrible  appearance 
of  Travis,  convinced  that  he  meant  to  kill  her, 
Edna  involuntarily  dod;;ed  behind  her  horse. 
Travis's  weapon  belched  fire  at  her  just  as  she 
moved. 

She  had  the  bridle  reins  in  her  hand  when  Travis 
appeared.  She  had  not  released  them  when  she  had 
moved  around  the  animal.  And,  frightened  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Travis  and  his  horse,  and 
terrified  by  the  crashing  report  close  to  his  ears,  the 
animal  reared  until  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs.  And 
so  sudden  and  powerful  was  the  motion  that  Edna 
was  lifted  clear  off  the  ground  and  swung  back 
against  the  horse's  Hanks. 

The  horse  wheeled  as  he  reared,  and  Travis's  ani- 
mal, coming  on  with  speed  unchecked,  rushed  against 
him.  The  shock  of  the  collision  threw  both  horses 
down.  Edna's  horse  fell  almost  in  its  tracks.  But 
Travis's  horse,  with  the  judge  on  its  back,  toppled 
over  at  the  edge  of  the  slope  and  went  rolling  over 
and  over  down  into  the  valley. 

Edna  had  been  thrown  again.  She  was  lying 
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across  the  saddle  when  her  horse  regained  its  feet. 
Snorting  with  fright,  it  leaped  down  the  slope, 
veered  sharply  upon  nearing  the  judge's  horse,  and 
went  plunging  out  into  the  valley  with  Edna  clinging 
desperately  to  the  saddle  horn. 

The  animal  ran  more  than  a  mile  before  it  heeded 
the  girl's  frantic  jerks  on  the  bridle  rein  and  slowed 
down.  And  when  it  finally  came  to  a  halt,  facing 
the  slope  down  which  the  judge's  horse  had  rolled, 
Edna  gently  slid  off  its  back  into  the  deep  grass. 

A  little  later,  when  she  regained  consciousness 
and  sat  up,  she  still  gripped  the  bridle  rein,  and  the 
horse  was  standing  beside  her,  grazing. 

She  got  up,  reeling  dizzily,  and  looked  about  her, 
trying  to  remember  what  had  happened.  And  when, 
over  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  she  saw  Travis  climb- 
ing into  the  saddle,  she  cried  aloud  in  dismay. 

She  mounted  and  sent  the  horse  racing  down  the 
valley. 

She  felt  that  Travis  and  his  men  had  lost  the 
battle  which  had  been  fought  on  the  plains  outside 
the  valley.  When  the  judge  had  come  thundering 
up  the  draw  to  the  little  level  he  had  not  worn  the 
triumphant  expression  of  the  victor.  A  terrible  rage 
and  disappointment  had  been  depicted  on  his  face. 

His  action  in  shooting  at  her  could  mean  only  one 
thing:  that  he  blamed  her  for  bringing  Callahan  and 
the  Circle  Dot  men  against  him,  and  meant  to  kill 
her  so  that  she  could  not  bear  evidence  against  him 
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when  he  finally  stood   facing  the  law  that  he  had 
outraged. 

She  was  recovering  from  the  dizziness  that  had 
assailed  her,  and  she  was  aware  that  if  she  was  to 
escape  Travis  she  must  manoeuver  to  get  him  to  the 
far  end  of  the  valley  so  that  she  could  reach  the  en- 
trance through  which  he  had  come  and  make  an 
effort  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  Circle  Dot  men, 
who  must  still  be  on  the  outside  plains. 

She  held  one  advantage  which  she  quickly  used. 
Her  horse  was  fresher  than  his,  and  she  instantly 
straightened  him  for  a  trial  of  speed.  In  five  min 
utes  she  was  far  ahead  of  Travis. 

She  reached  the  low  mesa  which  she  had  admired 
from  a  distance,  rode  to  its  farther  end,  and  into 
some  brush  at  its  base,  and  watched  Travis.  She 
could  plainly  see  him  and  observed  that  his  horse 
was  running  heavily.  She  perceived,  too,  that  Travis 
intended  to  trap  her,  if  he  could. 

Far  ahead  was  a  narrow  stretch  of  plain  running 
between  a  mountain  wall  on  the  west  side  and  a 
solemn-looking  bastioned  hill  on  the  east.  The  mesa 
was  shorter  on  the  east  side  than  upon  the  west,  and 
the  narrow  stretch  of  land  through  which  she  must 
pass  to  continue  her  flight  up  the  valley  was  some 
distance  eastward  of  the  mesa,  so  that  if  Travis  kept 
going  straight  ahead  he  would  travel  a  shorter  dis- 
tance to  reach  the  narrow  stretch  than  she,  if  she 
continued  to  go  toward  it. 
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She  saw  Travis's  horse  go  lumbering  past  the 
southern  end  of  the  mesa.  Then  she  rode  back  the 
way  she  had  come,  swinging  wide  as  she  reached  the 
southerly  end  of  the  mesa,  so  that  Travis,  if  he 
were  lurking  close  to  the  wall,  could  not  intercept 
her. 

But  he  was  not  there,  and  after  she  cleared  the 
mesa  she  glanced  back,  to  see  him  racing  straight 
ahead  toward  the  narrow  stretch  of  land,  down  the 
valley. 

She  did  not  halt  to  watch  him,  but  kept  her  horse 
running  hard  toward  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 
When  she  turned  her  head  to  see  what  had  become 
of  him,  she  was  on  the  little  level  from  which  she 
had  viewed  the  stars,  and  she  was  tingling  with 
exultation  over  her  escape,  when  her  horse  sank 
under  her  and  she  was  thrown  headlong  out  of  the 
saddle. 

She  had  n't  been  hurt  badly,  only  shaken,  she  told 
herself  when  she  recovered  consciousness  to  find 
herself  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  slope.  The  breath 
had  been  knocked  out  of  her  and  she  sat  for  some 
time,  painfully  filling  her  lungs  and  running  her 
hands  over  her  body  in  search  of  injuries. 

She  found  none.  She  sat  up  and  looked  around 
for  her  horse,  to  find  the  animal  standing  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  feet  distant,  looking  at  her. 

She  was  glad  she  had  n't  been  unconscious  very 
long,    for  that  would  have   given  Travis  time  to 
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reach  her.  And  then,  with  sinking  heart,  she 
reaUzed  that  she  must  have  been  unconscious  longer 
than  she  had  thought,  for  not  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  out  in  the  valley  she  saw  him. 

Curiously,  Travis  was  not  coming  toward  her. 
He  had  halted  his  horse.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  the  animal  had  stopped  of  its  own  volition, 
exhausted.  Perhaps  that  really  was  what  had  hap- 
pened.    She  never  discovered  the  reason. 

But  she  could  not  mistake  Travis's  motions,  nor 
his  intention. 

He  was  drawing  his  rifle  from  its  saddle  sheath. 
While  she  watched  him,  fascinated,  physically  un- 
able to  get  to  her  feet  because  of  the  dismay  that 
had  seized  her,  and  because  her  muscles  seemed  to 
be  paralyzed  from  her  fall,  she  saw  him  draw  the 
weapon  and  fumble  for  an  instant  with  the  mech- 
anism. 

Then,  although  she  was  still  unable  to  move,  she 
saw  him  lift  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  malig- 
nant eyes  glared  at  her  over  the  sights.  She  whis- 
pered a  prayer,  and  it  seemed  to  be  answered. 

Amazed,  she  saw  the  rifle  muzzle  move  to  her 
right.  Flame  spurted  from  it.  Behind  her.  a  little 
to  her  right,  she  heard  another  rifle  go  off.  She 
saw  Travis  straighten  in  the  saddle,  saw  him  jerk 
backward  as  though  he  had  been  struck  violently  in 
the  chest.  But  he  steadied  and  threw  the  rifle  up 
again. 
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Again  Edna  felt  the  air  rock  from  a  report  at  her 
right  and  sHghtly  behind  her.  This  time  Travis 
tumbled  backward  off  his  horse,  landing  flat  upon 
his  back  in  the  tall  grass  and  lying  there  motionless, 
while  the  horse,  frightened,  snorted  and  wheeled,  and 
plunged  down  the  valley. 

Not  until  she  saw  Travis  lying  still  on  the  ground 
did  Edna  turn.  And  then  behind  her,  a  smoking 
rifle  in  his  hands,  she  saw  Nevins.  Behind  him, 
clattering  up  through  the  draw,  were  a  number  of 
other  men.  She  thought  there  must  be  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them. 

She  recognized  Gadd  and  Seaton,  And  there, 
too,  was  Callahan.  The  sheriff  was  grinning  widely. 
He  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  And  away  back,  down 
the  draw,  she  caught  sight  of  Grace  Rignal. 

Then  all  the  faces,  blurred  in  her  vision,  were 
blotted  out  by  a  curtain  of  darkness  that  seemed  to 
descend  before  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THOSE    WHO    LOOK    UPWARD 

TO  the  valley  of  the  stars  Edna  and  Xevins 
came  again  a  month  later,  when  the  heat  of 
June  had  begun  to  shrivel  and  blight  the  verdure  on 
the  plains.  They  rode  up  through  the  draw  an  hour 
before  twilight  began  to  settle,  and  they  found  that 
the  sun  had  wrought  no  havoc  in  the  valley.  It 
stretched  before  them,  green  and  beautiful,  as  en- 
trancing as  it  had  been  on  the  day  Edna  had  first 
seen  it,  with  Xevins,  from  the  crest  of  the  slope 
where  later  she  had  passed  many  hours,  alone. 

The  full  story  of  the  incidents  which  had  led  to 
the  battle  on  the  plains  between  Travis's  men  and 
Callahan's  posse  and  the  men  of  the  Circle  Dot  had 
been  told  her.  She  had  learned  that  Travis  had  in- 
tended to  kill  her  because  of  her  knowledge  of  his 
deeds.  And  as  they  came  up  through  the  draw  and 
halted  on  the  little  level  overlooking  the  valley, 
Nevins  was  supplying  details. 

"Matt  Blandell  confessed  after  he  'd  been  shot,  an' 
when  he  found  he  was  n't  going  to  live  much  longer," 
said  Xevins.  "He  confessed  to  killin'  Watt  Ham- 
lin.    He  'd  been  trailin'  us  that  day  when  we  left 
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Deming  to  ride  to  the  Circle  Dot.  You  '11  remem- 
ber I  was  actin'  mean  to  you." 

She  smiled  at  him,  blushed. 

"Anyway,  Blandell  trailed  us.  He  was  wantin' 
to  shoot  me  in  the  back,  but  he  got  no  chance.  He 
was  afraid  to  get  close  enough.  He  found  my  knife 
in  the  gorge  where  I  had  to  kill  the  Indians.  He 
rode  to  the  Circle  Dot,  climbed  in  -the  window,  and 
tried  to  hang  Seaton,  thinkin'  he  was  hangin'  me. 
Seems  he  had  some  idea  that  if  he  knifed  Hamlin 
an'  swung  me,  folks  would  think  I  'd  killed  Hamlin 
an'  hung  myself.  It*'s  mighty  strange  what  ideas 
men  get.  But  if  Mrs.  Hamlin's  figurin'  on  runnin' 
away  with  a  man  she  '11  have  to  find  another.  For 
Blandell  died." 

"And  what  of  Nellie  Porter  ?"  asked  Edna. 

"I  'm  tellin'  you  a  secret,"  he  said.  "Brandt 
Adams  was  killed,  too,  in  the  fight.  An'  the  new 
judge  has  turned  Nellie  over  to  me — an'  you.  If 
you  '11  agree,  she  '11  stay  with  us.  She  '11  be  com- 
pany, if  we  think  we  need  it,  after  Grace  goes  away 
with  Seaton." 

"So  you  have  seen  that?"  she  said,  giving  him  a 
surprised  glance. 

"My  eyes  not  havin'  gone  back  on  me,  I  have," 
he  answered,  grinning  at  her.  "You  see,  when  a 
man  's  in  love  he  don't  make  a  heap  of  effort  to 
conceal  it.  He  's  so  happy,  a  blind  man,  hearin'  him 
near,  could  tell  what 's  the  matter  with  him." 
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"Yes,"  she  smiled.  "I  have  noticed  that."  And 
then  her  eyes  became  serious.  "Do  you  think  we 
will  ever  have  any  more  trouble  with  the  men  Travis 
left?     Those  that  got  away?" 

"I  reckon  not.  They  've  left  the  country. 
They  '11  not  come  back.  An'  between  you  an'  me, 
there  was  n't  a  lot  of  them  got  away.  The  Circle 
Dot  boys  were  pretty  mad." 

"And  what  of  Fagin?" 

"Fagin!  Shucks.  He's  headed  for  the  Federal 
penitentiary.  By  the  time  he  gets  out  he  '11  have  all 
the  fight  taken  out  of  him.  An'  there  never  was 
very  much  in  him." 

Edna  and  Nevins  had  been  married  that  day.  A 
bishop,  visiting  at  Deming,  had  heard  their  story 
and  had  been  eager  to  accept  Xevins's  invitation  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  the  Circle  Dot.  He  had  sent 
them  away  that  afternoon  with  his  blessing. 

Nevins  had  told  no  one,  not  even  Edna,  where  he 
intended  to  enjoy  the  days  of  their  honeymoon.  He 
had  been  gravely  mysterious  about  his  plans.  It 
was  only  when  he  headed  his  horse  toward  the  en- 
trance to  the  valley  that  Edna  had  an  inkling  of  his 
intentions.  And  ever  since  they  had  left  the  plains 
behind  them  she  had  pretended  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  reason  for  their  coming  here. 

But  now  her  cheeks  were  flaming  and  she  would 
not  look  at  him. 

The  vivid  colored  panorama  of  the  afterglow  en- 
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gaged  their  attention  for  a  time,  as  they  sat  on 
their  horses  watching  the  sky,  each  thinking  of  the 
time  they  sat  together  on  the  crest  of  the  slope  above 
the  valley,  watching  the  stars. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "isn't  it  beautiful!" 

"The  sky  or  the  valley?"  he  asked,  watching  her. 

"The  valley,"  she  answered.  "I — I  never  want 
to  leave  it — for  long !  Do  you  know  what  I  should 
like  to  do?  I  should  like  to  build  a  house  down 
there,  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  where  at  night  I 
could  come  out  and  see  the  stars !" 

"You  like  it  that  well?"  he  said.  His  eyes  were 
glowing.  He  helped  her  down  from  her  horse,  re- 
moved the  saddles  and  bridles,  and  turned  both  ani- 
mals loose  to  graze.  He  stood,  pretending  not  to 
be  aware  of  her  astonishment,  watching  the  horses 
as  they  scampered  down  the  slope  and  cavorted  in 
the  deep  grass  of  the  valley. 

He  smiled  and  looked  at  Edna. 

"They  like  it  here,  too,"  he  said. 

"But  why  did  you  do  that?"  she  asked,  although 
she  knew  what  his  answer  would  be.  "It  will  be 
dark  very  soon  and  we  should  be  going — where  we 
are  going." 

"An'  miss  seein'  the  stars?"  he  asked.  "I  have 
been  thinkin'  of  this  night,"  he  added.  "I  've  been 
wonderin'  about  railroad  trains  an'  hotels  and  peo- 
ple— crowds   of   people.     They  're  curious.     Seems 
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they  are  always  searchin'  for  somethin'  an'  not 
findin'  it. 

"There  's  times  when  I  Hke  to  be  alone  with  some 
one  I  like  pretty  well," — he  smiled  gravely  at  her, — 
"so  that  I  can  sit  with  her  and  talk,  sayin'  a  great 
many  things  that  I  've  been  kept  from  sayin',  with 
no  one  to  look  at  us  but  the  stars." 

She  was  silent,  watching  him,  divining  the  solemn 
thoughts  which  he  could  not  find  words  to  e.xpress. 
And  she  knew  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  this 
adventure,  and  she  could  not  deny  him. 

"We  shall  stay,"  she  said.  "It  will  not  be  the 
first  night  we  have  passed  here." 

"And  it  won't  be  the  last!"  he  declared.  "For  if 
treatin'  you  right  will  keep  us  together,  we  '11  be 
visitin'  this  valley  for  so  many  years  that  we  '11  grow 
old  countin'  them." 

They  stood,  silent  now.  watching  the  twilight  come. 
And  "just  before  the  light  faded  he  took  her  by  an 
arm  and  guided  her  down  the  narrow  passageway  to 
the  cave  in  which  they  had  spent  many  hours  to- 
gether. 

He  halted  in  the  gateway  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
smile,  for  she  had  e.xclaimed  sharply,  delightedly,  at 
what  she  saw. 

For  the  cave  had  been  furnished  to  resemble  a 
room  in  a  house.  Neatly  arranged  in  it  were  various 
articles  of  furniture,  draperies,  a  carpet,  rugs,  lamps. 
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But  not  for  many  hours  were  the  lamps  hghted. 
For  they  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  crest  of  the  slope 
above  the  valley,  out  where  they  could  feel  the  slight 
night  breeze,  where  they  could  drink  in  the  glowing, 
emerald  beauty  of  the  valley,  and  where  they  could 
see  the  sea  of  stars,  like  countless  eyes  peering 
through  a  gauze  veil  of  softest  blue  velvet,  smiling  at 
them. 
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